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View of a shop equipment recently installed by the Orr & Lockett Hardware Co. in the basement of the High School at 
Springfield, Missouri. The equipment consists of three Well’s Underdriven Lathes, Crescent Saw Table, Planer, Band Saw 
and Jointer. The machines are driven froom THE FLOOR—our own method. As a result the noise and vibration, communi- 
cated to class rooms above by overhead transmission, is entirely eliminated. 








Benches and Vises 


for Manual Training Schools 






Perfection Domestic Science Table with 
New Cement Fibre Enamel Top 


Domestic Science Equipments 


Complete equipments can be furnished from the 
layout of the floor plan to the installation of the fix- 
tures. Made to meet all requirements. 






Our new table is equipped with a cement fibre 
top which is acid heat and moisture proof. It is 
guaranteed against cracks, shrinkage or other de- 
fects under any kind of usage. 






Send for catalog describing our Manual Training 
' Benches, Domestic Science Tables, Lathes, Tools, 
Machinery, Vises and Drawing Tables. 


E.H. SHELDON & CO. 


80 N. May Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Steel Screw Vise 





MANUFACTURED BY 


C. Christiansen 


2219 Grand Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
Get our Catalog 




















School Board Journal : 


To make the blackboard dollars go farthest 


not only in durability, but.also in giving you 
the highest blackboard quality, let us submit 
you prices and further particulars on our 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


They are made from the same non-absorbent, 
hence imperishable rock as roofing slate that 
resists the weather for centuries. Need we 
say more about durability ? 


The Chicago Board of Education bought 
68,000 feet (10 carloads) of our boards within 
six months. In Davenport, la., we have 
equipped 15 out of their 16 schools with our 
boards. 


Doesn’t that justify you to write us about 
your blackboard needs ? 


Penn’a Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Bidg., Easton, Pa. 


ECONOMY type of tables and cases 

embrace a number of styles and 

sizes that will meet every need. 

Large orders our specialty. Estimates made on special 
designs. Write us. From Factory to You. 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE CO. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Get the 1912 CRESCENT Catalog of woodwork- 
ing machinery, before you equip your 
school with woodworking machinery. 
The machines 
are the kind 
that give en- 
tire satisfac- 
tion. 





Catalog tells all about band saws, saw tables, joint- 
ers, shapers, planers, borers, planers and matchers, 
Disk Grinders, variety wood workers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CoO. 


No. 6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 





Has it occurred to You 


that Wilcox Rapid Acting Vises are 


WITHOUT A COMPETITOR? 


The fact that thousands are in use among leading Manual Training 
Schools, and approved by competent teachers encourages us to offer a 
Vise on trial free of charge. 


You should write us 
for catalogs and 
prices 


Hear our story on Vises and 
Benches before you join 
our satisfied customers. 


Made in two sizes, with and without stops. 
Two styles, iron jaws and all-steel jaws. 


Richards -Wilcox Manufacturing Co. 


AURORA, ILL. 





___ 


i) 


ZA 


THE GUARANTEED BLACKBOARD 


A careful selection of a blackboard that will 
suit your requirements means so much to you in 
satisfaction and ultimate economy—that it will 
pay you to thoroughly investigate the merits of 
Garponat 


and satisfy yourself now that it is the 
best for your use. 


Wi 


s le Sent i] t. 
Garsonau) Surfacers will ample Sent on Reques 


produce a Perfect Surface 


on any Slate, Plaster or The Good Products Co. 
Composition Blackboard 710W. AustinAv. Chicago 


SAFE i, RELIABLE 
DURABLE Q) Ge AY, ACCURATE 
EFFICIENT ECONOMICAL 


MANUAL TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


Get the best the market affords. You then place your up-keep expense 
at a minimum and the efficiency of your department at the maximum. 
We can furnish complete outfits. Our line in part consists of 


Lathes, Band Saws, 
Trimmers, 
Hand Jointers, 
Surfacers, 

Saw Benches, 
Oilstone Grinders, 
Sanding Machines, 
Forges, Swing Saws, 
Boring Machines, 
Vises, Clamps, Etc. 








No. % “Oliver” Saw Bench 


Investigate before 
buying. Write for 
Catalog “M” to our 
nearest branch. 


Oliver Machinery Go. 


Home Office and Works: 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
- Branches 
New York Los Angeles 
Chicago Seattle 


No. 54 “ Oliver” Belt Drive Lathe St. Louis, Mo. 





In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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Superintendents and 
who are interested in the latest developments in SANITARY SCHOOL FURNITURE embodying the best principles of 
construction and highest efficiency, as a result of inventions and methods of organization of the foremost company devoted 





exclusively to the manufacture of PUBLIC SEATING and kindred lines, write for Free Descriptive Booklet A-6. 


American STEEL 


SANITARY DESKS 
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Electrically Welded 


Guaranteed for a Lifetime. 
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Electrically Welded 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
New 120 Page Catalog 
A 16. Everything for the 
Schoolroom 
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have general a to and will give teacher 
ssistance neces 

School offic ieee i btain these lessons, together yk ating 0 ial and equip- 
ment to be used oy the a at _ reasonable — na nay ins “ us ae con- 
duc owe e work successfully wit th thei regular teaching for hey so desire. Special 
teacher also will find thes e lessons invaluable. 

Write ns fally your needs a and ask for information and estimates of c 

A liberal discount will be given to a limited number ot tenes de schools. 

We eaamepadans satisfaction. 


Industrial Education Company, !néianapois, indiana 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Wee = — ntion — rchasers of School 
re to the illustration of our 
Stanc ia rd Adjustable desk. 


ROWE’S 
Special Stock Reducing Sale. 


10% extra discount on Filing Cab- 
inets and Drawing Tables during 
August. We needeveryavailable] — 
foot of floor space to handle our 
large contracts for Manual Train- 
ing Benches. 

Write for Catalogue of Filing Cabinets, 
Drawing Tables, Domestic — Ta- 
bles, Work Benches, Vis 
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BE A KICKER If you are not receiving the Schoc 1 Boar a Jen roll 
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Remember that the Physical Comfort of the Pupil is an Essential Factor 
in Successful Work in the School Room 


“NONOISE” DESKS are 
Comfortable! 


The back and seat are so shaped as to conform 
closely to the lines of the human 
figure. All corners are rounded 
off and all surfaces are sand- 
papered to absolute smoothness. 
The desk-tops—ample in size— 
have just the right slope, and are 
finished in a color that affords 
least strain on the eyes. The 
width of the seat and the height 
of the back are both the result of 
critical study and observation. 
Even the matter of relative posi- 
tion of desk and seat has been 
carefully considered, since it is 


so important that the child shall 
sit properly and yet be perfectly comfortable. Were we to redesign them to- 
morrow, we would not know how 
we could improve them. 













| “Nonoise” desks -- the final product of our 
forty-five years’ experience in manufactur- 
ing School Furniture --are as nearly per- 
fect as human ingenuity can make them, 
and have no equal. 


Our prices are exceedingly low, as you 
will find if you will send us your specifica- 
tions. Better do it today--now! 





OUR FACTORIES AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
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; THE A. H. ANDREWS COMPANY 


get 115-117 WABASH AVENUE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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7 NEW YORK, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. SEATTLE, WASH. 
be 1161-1175 Broadway 673-681 Mission St. 508-512 First Ave. So. 
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SILENT GIANT 


SANITARY 
SIMPLE 
DURABLE 
COMFORTABLE 
STRONG 


FULLY 


GUARANTEED 
FOR 
TWENTY 
YEARS 


The : & THE 


Strongest Desk si od SCHOOL DESK 


EVER aa s THAT IS ABSOLUTELY 
MANUFACTURED ; - SANITARY 


comin wr. PETER & VO LZ, ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 


The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service 
and satisfaction, we so- 
licit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 





“SUPERIOR” 









Pat. Dec. 12-'05 
Pat, Jan, 19-06 






pat. Claims Alfowed 


These two styles of INKWELLS cannot be equaled as to SERVICE 
and ECONOMY. The one to the left is our regular style, selling for 
a number of years and giving ENTIRE SATISFACTION. Our circular 
with copies of testimonials verifies this. The one to the left has been 
on the market but a short time but the buyers are increasing daily, 
this style being a vast improvement over the ordinary bottle well. 

Neither of the above have a hinge to break or cork to lose. The 
sliding covers are securely fastened. 

It is evident that our makes are a success, as other manufacturers 
are imitating them as far as they can without serious infringement. 

Specify either of the above for your new desks and buy them to 
repair your old ones. We guarantee satisfaction. 

Don't accept a substitute. Samples and full information furnished 
upon request. 

If you want the best TABLET INK on the market we have it. 


VU. S. Inkwell Co. Inc. 


Evansville, Ind. Des Moines, la. 









Sanitary in Construction, Aseptic in Finish, Individual, 
Comfortable, Adjustable, Indestructible 













The same attributes are possessed by the 
Sanitary Steel Teacher’s Desks 







Let us tell you more about them 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CoO., 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScnHoot Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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Steel Clothes Lockers 


ARE CHEAPER THAN WOOD 


Thanks to Improved Processes and Automatic Machinery. 

















We have improved the processes and lowered the cost, 


and are making better lockers, at less cost, than others in 
this line. 


9 For three years past we have under- 
The Proof‘ bid every competitor on the strict 
specifications of the U. S. War Department, and -have 


WON EVERY AWARD, 
aggregating $135,000.00 in the time mentioned. 


These contracts have been executed by us under con- 
stant and rigid supervision of government inspectors, and 


i = have been filled on time and to the complete satisfaction 
a of the department. 


ae Stock Lockers are made with the same care—by the same work- 


men, of the same material—and are fully up to the 
government standard. 





<3 










We have some new DOOR features that place our lockers in advance of any other make, 
in style, strength, finish, and at competitive prices. 





When bids are requested of us we will send by express, prepaid, a free sample, showing & [> 
our construction, to be returned at our expense. You cannot fail to be pleased with it. Ask 
for our free booklet, and our price on your requirements. 






ee Ne ee 


<= 





wowaces Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


526 Caswell Block 922 L. Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 


The Hamilton Gem “Positive” Automatic Seat Action Closets 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE BUILDINGS 





Made in Twenty-five types — Every Seat a ‘‘Can’t Break,’’ and for Boys’ 
toilets are self-raising. Tanks either Enameled Iron or Wood — Bowls 
either Syphon Jet—Wash Down or Juvenile and Regular or Ventilated. 
We invite a test alongside of any other makes at any place and any water 
pressure from 1 to 500lbs. Cuts, Blue Prints and information mailed for 
the asking, and our shipments are prompt. Address all inquiries to School 


Dept. of 
The Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Hamilton Gem HAMILTON, OHIO 


Positive Type F-24 = * ——0—SMS0S— 9999s —§ Positive Type E-18 


MASTER BUILDERS OF QUALITY CLOSETS AND “CAN’T BREAK” SEATS 


GET OUR PRICES ON 
Om School Furniture and Supplies 


We can save you money on equipment for all grades from kindergarten to high 
school. Our novel selling method gives us a decided advantage in supplying goods of 
trustworthy quality. iain _ 

We have in stock at our offices, complete assortments of A A GOODS, 
including CHARTS, REPORT CARDS, CARD CATALOG CASES, DICTIONARIES, 
HOLDERS, BLACK BOARDS, CLOCKS, FLAGS, ETO. iis te 

From our factory connections we ship direct to customers: HEA A 
VENTILATING PLANTS, BOOK CASES, SCHOOL, OFFICE AND LIBRARY 
FURNITURE, OPERA CHAIRS, WINDOW FIXTURES, ETO. 

SPECIAL CATALOG AND NET PRICES ON REQUEST 


If you buy it from MURRAY it’s sure to be right. All shipments made promptly: 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., KILBOURN, wWIs. 





Hamilton Gem 





MOORE SCHOOL SEATING 


Holds a unique position because of its 
quality, prestige and healthful design 


Our line includes assembly room chairs, adjustable 
and stationary pupils’ desks, teachers’ desks, chairs and 











general school supplies. When you are in the market, 
let us demonstrate that “MOORE QUALITY” is the best 
for materials, design and workmanship. A postal will 
bring descriptive literature and prices. Address: 







MOORE MANUFACTURING CO, 


Springfield, Mo. 





Bruce’s School Architecture 
Fourth Edition—Get a Copy 


In writing to advertisers please mention “Scoot Boarp JouRNnat.” 
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If you are going to overhaul the Old School Building or 
build a new one, our catalogue on 


PLUMBING APPLIANCES 
FOR SCHOOLS 


and the 


WOLFF DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


catalogue, containing the latest designs of 
Sanitary Bubbling Cups, will be of inestima- 
ble value to you. They contain the most 
varied and extensive range of Plumbing 
Appliances for schools ever offered by any 
one manufacturer. Catalogues sent upon request. 





ESTABLISHED 1855 


L. Wolff Manufacturing Co. Branch Offices: 


ST. LOUIS, MO. . - - 2210-2212 Pine St. 

Manufacturers of MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 615 Northwestern Bldg. 

* 4 KANSAS CITY, MO. - 1204 Scarritt Building 

Plumbing Goods Exclusively SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. - Monadnock Building 

ee CLEVELAND, OHIO - Builders’ Exchange 

The only complete line made by any one firm WASHINGTON, D. C. - 327-328 Bond Building 

General Offices: Salesrooms: delat oe ." 7 a Cea a 

601 to 627 West Lake Street, ’ ee | sete aa 

o est Lake Street, CHICAGO 111 N. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO CINCINNATI, OHIO. - - 506 Lyric Building 
TRENTON, N. J. DENVER, COLO. 


WHY do you buy a clumsy, projecting, dust catcher with a losable and unprotected 
bottle for an Inkwell, when a neat, flush with desk, all steel well, with a steel 


| protected bottle that can’t be removed by the pupil, can be had for LESS MONEY ? 
HAMRICK-TOBEY THE AMERICAN STEEL INKWELL 
SANITARY PATENT DRINKING FOUNTAIN | a — : 


Sanitary, Economical, Cheap, Easily Attached, Durable. 
Can be used by “es child. 


. Opens and closes noiselessly. 

. Nothing to slam or lose. 

Air tight—easily fitted and cleaned. 

Flush with desk— allows uniformity. 

. Under plate furnished with large or 

narrow opening as desired. 

. The only well made that will cover 
any opening from 14 inch to 4inches 
and give a neat, flush with desk job. 

. We have just what you want. Let 

us show you. It has no superior. 


ASK WHOLESALER AND DESK MFOGR. FOR THEM 


THE AMERICAN INKWELL Co. 
Adrian, Minn. 


Price $1.00 per doz.—Blued or Nick- 
PATENT APPLIED FOR eled—Liberal discount 


Pr Inkwell Company 


o Rw 


a 
‘ 





No. 2 for Recessed Wall Basin 


No. 2 for Common Sink 





Squires No. 3 Inkwell Squires No. 12 Ink well 
Undoubtedly our flush top inkwells are the best on the market and much more ex- 
They regulate the flow tensively used then any others. Our No. 3 Sts the same size hole as does our No. 8, is 
finished in bronze, but will nickel when so ordered. 
under varying pressure. Our No. 12 has a very short neck and extends above the surface of the desk only one- 
Flow can be shut off by | halfinch. It is made in five sizes to fit holes 144, 1%, 1%, 1% and 1% inches. It is provided 
s ] with a cork stopper having an ornamental composition cap or with rubber stopper. 
swinging to wall. as desired. 
See next month's journal for otherstyles. Write for illustrated circular and prices. 
They fit all old or new 


plumbing. tl Squires Inkwell Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Thirty days’ trial, free. 


THE WESTERN BRANCH: Spokane, Washington 


PARKER 


No.3. Closes automatically 
—— ee | CONducted by Willard N. Parker, 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY! formerly Assistant State Super- 


S. B. TOBEY, Wausau, Wis. nerly Assistant State S 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot BoaRD JoURNAL.” 
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Twentieth Century 
Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


These drinking faucets are built especially for 
school use, being simply and strongly constructed. 
No part can be injured through being tampered with. 
Will withstand the roughest wear of the roughest 


schoolboy. 
THE GEM FAUCET 


is the only one on the market which can be adjusted 
to give a uniform flow at any pressure. A simple 
set screw in the cup gives any flow desired. 


ADJUSTABLE 


to any fixture is the great advantage of our Faucets. 
Simply unscrew the old faucet and screw on. 

We make them for Sinks, Lavatories, Water 
Coolers. Anything fitted with running water. 





















THE GEM 


answers the purpose 
of ordinary faucet 
and drinking foun- 
tain by swinging 
joint to turn down. 





Generous column of 
Bubbling W ater in- 
sures cleanliness. 


Porcelain tops, non- 
squirting, furnished 
as desired. 


Write for circulars and prices. Special prices to 
School Boards for quantity orders. 








M. H. FOUNDRY & MFG. CO. 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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BUBBLING HEADS AND BRACKETS 


for transforming old style fountains or sinks into 
Sanitary Drinking Fountains 


MADE IN FORM TO SUIT ANY CONDITION 


Write for Catalogue, Free 


Rundle -Spence Mfg. Co., 


Milwaukee, Wis. 








EVERY 2’. MINUTES 
SOME ONE DIES OF 
CONSUMPTION 


Think of it—if it takes you but ten 
Minutes to dress—four persons will 
have died between the time you 
Zet out of bed and sit down to 
breakfast. 


You can do much to lessen this 
frightful sacrifice of life. You know 
that in the public drinking cup may 
lurk the germs of tuberculosis, diph- 
theria, tonsilitis, and perhaps some- 
thing worse. 


Prevent Gon- 
tagion 


Banish the 
“Cup of Death’ 


Specify Clow Bubbling Cup Drinking 
Fountains for schools. 





These drinking fountains are made of 
Adamantose Ware. They are proof 
against disease germs. ‘They deliver 
drinking water clean, cool and re- 
freshing. 


Full descriptions and illustrations upon applica- 
tion to us or to any of our sales offices. 


James B. Clow & Sons 


Manufacturers of Sanitary School Fixtures, Including the 
Celebrated Clow Automatic Closets (Madden’s Patent) 


Harrison Street Bridge, Chicago 


WORKS: Chicago, Coshocton, and Newcomerstowr, Ohio 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


New York Minneapolis Seattle Kansas City 
Milwaukee Atlanta St. Louis Havana 
San Francisco 


Clean Way 
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The Importance of 


Good Health and Hygiene 


Can be Best Taught by 










WHY THEY ARE THE BEST: 


Gg Their interesting, scientific instruction in building 
up the health of the body is based on the fundamental 
facts of physiology and anatomy. For example, in 
each book, the treatment of the processes of digestion 
is connected with instruction as to proper habits of 
eating and drinking, food values, etc.; the structure 


and function of the skin is followed by advice on the 
care of the skin. 


G Each book is related to the every-day interests of 
the pupils for whom it is intended. The style is crisp 


and attractive; the examples and illustrations easily 
remembered. 


G Germs, infection and the prevention of the more 
common diseases are dealt with clearly and practically. 


G Throughout the books there is a wholesome, 
sturdy moral tone splendidly effective in the training 
of our Young Citizens. 


Introductory Physiology and Hygiene - - 36c 


(Intermediate Grades) 


Elementary Physiology and Hygiene - - - 60c 


Upper Grammar Grades) 





vr High Schools) 









BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 








“FIRST, 
LEARN TO READ; 
THEN, 
READ TO LEARN.” 


The New 
(GORDON READERS 


ROVIDE a basal course that insures 

mastery of the mechanics of reading 

during the first three years in school. 
Phonics without diacritical marks, carefully 
graded vocabulary, interesting lessons, and 
attractive illustrations make the task of both 
teacher and pupil easy and successful: A 
class that has used the Gorpon READERs in 
the first three grades is ready and able at 
the beginning of the fourth grade to read 
for pleasure, for information, and for profit. 


First Book—128 pages. Illustrated ... . . 30 cents 


FOR BEGINNERS: CONTAINS WORK FOR HALF A YEAR 


Seconp Book —128 pages. Illustrated . Au ‘ 30 cents 
COMPLETES THE WORK OF THE FIRST YEAR 
Tuirp Book —208 pages. Illustrated mm 40 cents 
CAN BE READ BY SECOND YEAR CLASSES THAT HAVE 
COMPLETED THE FIRST TWO BOOKS 
FourTH Book —304 pages. Illustrated ; 50 cents 
FOR THIRD YEAR CLASSES, COMPLETES THE PREP- 
ARATION FOR READING TO LEARN 
Cuarts — Phonic, Equivalent, and Letter Squares, per set, . $1.20 
Worp-Dritt CHarts—Persetofforty ....... .. 41,25 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





The CONN PHYSIOLOGIES 












Advanced Physiology and Hygiene - - - $1.10 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 








Seldom has any series of textbooks re- 
ceived such hearty endorsement from the 
educators of every section of the country 
as has been accorded 


The Gulick Hygiene een 


The Gulick Hygiene Series inspires children 
to form habits of living that will lead to better 
health, greater physical efficiency and an intel- 
ligent mental and moral control of themselves. 
The series is typical of the advance movement 
that has for the last decade been evident in the 
treatment of public welfare. 











VOL. 


Five-book Course 


Book I. GOOD HEALTH. Illustrated. List Price - 40c 
Book II. EMERGENCIES. Illustrated. List Price - 40c 
Book III. TOWN AND CITY. Illustrated. List Price - 50c 
Book IV. THE BODY AT WORK. Illus. List Price - 50c 
Book V. CONTROL OF BODY AND MIND. 

Illustrated. List Price - - - - = 50c¢ 

Two-book Course 

GOOD HEALTH. Illustrated - - - - - - - 40c 
THE BODY AND ITS DEFENSES. Illustrated - = 65¢ 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus 
London San Francisco 








MILWAUKEE 


on 


JUNE 6th, 1911 








adopted for exclusive use for a period of five years 


The Tarr & McMurry New Geographies 


Other cities using these books are 


New York Ithaca Providence, R. I. 
Albany Jersey City Seattle 
Baltimore NewHaven Tacoma 

Buffalo Olean Troy 

Hartford Philadelphia 

Boston St. Paul 





In addition to these, the State of ARIZONA has recently adopted 
the books. 


A new edition of the books containing all 1910 census returns will 
soon be issued from the press. 


A new Wisconsin Supplement is to be ready for fall distribution. 
We shall be glad to send descriptive circulars of these Geographies 


i en tk ay ee 
Ce os, gh ge 1.10 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Avenue and Twenty-fifth St. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoon Boarp JouRNAL.” 





— School Sonn) Sowenal 


Founded March 1891 by WILLIAM GEORGE BRUCE 


Vox. XLII, No. 2 MILWAUKEE—New York—Chicago, AUGUST, 1911 SunscripTion PRICE 


1.00 PER YEAR 





“MADAM PRESIDENT” SPEAKING 


A characteristic pose of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young snapped during the Opening Session 
of the recent N. E. A. Convention. 
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Relation of the Indiana Accounting Board to Public Schools 


By W. A. MYERS, Superintendent of Schools, Hartford City, Indiana. 


The department of inspection and supervision 
of public offices in Indiana was created by an act 
of the’ Indiana legislature in March, 1909. The 
work of this department is directed by the 
state board of accounts, consisting of the gov- 
ernor, the auditor of state, and the state examin- 
er. The principal officer of this department is 
the state examiner, who is the executive and ad- 
ministrative head of the board. He is a skill- 
ful accountant and is versed in public account- 
ing. He is the force that has stirred things in 
Indiana. There are two deputy examiners ap- 
pointed by the governor; a chief clerk with fif- 
teen clerical assistants, appointed by the chief 
examiner; and a force of fifty-two “field exam- 
iners,” the law permitting the appointment of 
one hundred. The field examiners are skilled 
accountants and, while they are appointed by 
the state examiner from a list of eligibles made 
so through competitive examination, they are 
selected, also, for their ability to ferret out er- 
rors, frauds, and crookedness in the accounts 
examined. The accounting board has not been 
in existence long enough to put into effective 
operation all the power granted it under the 
law creating it or to demonstrate fully its use- 
fulness. 

The work of the accounting board covers ev- 
ery public office, public officer, public institu- 
tion, and public service industry that receives, 
disburses, handles, or uses public funds. Thus 
township trustees, school boards in cities and 
towns, and school commissioners in the larger 
cities all come under the inspection and super- 
vision of the accounting board. Every relation 
of this board with the public schools is one di- 
rectly or indirectly connected with the manage- 
ment of the school funds. Directly it touches 
every financial transaction of every public school 
officer. Indirectly it bears on every phase of 
his public conduct. The field examiners make 
a careful inspection of every account and re- 
port thereon to the state examiner. If the re- 
port shows any school trustee or treasurer of 
any school board short in his accounts action 
may be begun to recover the amount. This ac- 
tion under the original law rested with the 
state’s attorney general. Under the amendment 
of 1911 it rests with the county prosecuting at- 
torney. The amendment also authorizes the ex- 
aminer under certain conditions to make settle- 
ments. 

Twofold Work of the Board. 


The work of the board has been in two direc- 
tions—one retrospective and critical, the other 
prospective and constructive. The field examin- 
ers are sent out two-by-two to do their work. 
They have examined the accounts of receipts 
and expenditures of public school money han- 
dled by the 1,017 township trustees, and many 
of the school boards, covering a period of from 
four to six years, in some instances going as far 
back as ten years. 

They have brought to light many questionable 
and illegal transactions. Only a few typical 
illustrations out of scores can be given: One 
trustee forged a receipt for several hundred 
dollars worth of school supplies that had never 
been bought. Another raised a receipt of 
$3.15 to $13.15 by inserting the figures 1 before 
the 3 and awkwardly adding “/een” to the word 
three. 

Investigations were made into funds misap- 
propriated, diverted, and unaccounted for. One 
trustee’s books showed that he had paid a teach- 
er $445.00 for his services, whereas his contract 
and his sworn statement showed that $345.00 
was the amount received. Another trustee in 
a rich township failed to account for over three 
thousand dollars of special school funds. 


The attorney general acting on the informa- 
tion set forth in the reports of the field exam- 
iner has brought suits to recover these illegal 
and improper diversions of the public funds. 
Many of these accounts have been paid. Others 
are in litigation, while others are awaiting ac- 
tion by the local prosecuting attorneys under 
the amended law. 

School Funds and Taxation. 

The permanent school fund, a part of which 
is made up of the surplus revenue distributed 
to the states by President Andrew Jackson, is 
distributed among the counties of the state to 
be loaned on first mortgage. It is the duty of 
the county auditor to transact these loans. Many 
auditors had not made these loans, thus leaving 
the county to pay the interest due to the state, 
while other auditors had permitted the loans 
to lapse or to stand on property much depreciat- 
ed in value. No investigation into these loans 
and the status of these funds had been made 
since 1866 until the state board of accounts 
examined into them within the past eighteen 
months. They have now been placed on a live 
and proper basis. 

Through the work of the examiners large 
amounts of taxable property marked “exempt 
from taxation” have been placed on the tax du- 
plicates, thus increasing both the local and state 
school revenue. One instance out of many will 
illustrate this: The county duplicate valuation 
of a certain man’s property in Lawrence county 
in 1904 was $50,247.00 while the city duplicate 
valuation in the city in which he lived and in 
which the tax rate was high was only $26,166.00 
—a difference of $24,108.00, making a difference 
in his taxes for that year of $225.00. 

Many forms of deceit and petty graft have 
been exposed by the field examiners. While 
most of the school officials have kept fairly cor- 
rect and active accounts of the funds in their 
charge, the work of the accounting board has 
revealed a condition of poor, careless, inac- 
curate, slip shod methods of keeping accounts. 

Accounting and Reporting Systems. 

Acting on the facts and conditions revealed in 
these examinations the accounting board began 
a constructive campaign to bring order out of 
chaos. It first devised a simple, systematic meth- 
od of keeping accounts for the township trustees. 
It will devise later, as it finds time, similar 
methods for the school boards of towns and cit- 
ies. It has established uniformity of accounts 
for all funds of the same class. This causes 
every trustee to keep a separate and accurate 
account of each fund. Much of the chaotic 
condition existing has been due to the fact that 
there were no established standard and to the 
fact that trustees were ignorant of the necessity 
of keeping a careful and separate account of 
each fund. 

A system of reports is required of each school 
trustee and school board to the state examiner. 
This includes among other reports, inventories 
of school properties, the tax levies and appropri- 
ation by the township advisory board for tui- 
tion, special school and bonding fund, and the 
trustee estimate for the same items. Copies 
of all notices for contracts, for bids, for sup- 
plies, and for materials of any kind, as well 
as copies of all bids submitted for these things 
must be sent to the state examiner. The trustee 
also sends to the state examiner a copy of the 
accepted bid. A form containing a classified 
list of all supplies has been arranged by the 
state examiner. This classified list includes ev- 
erything needed for school purposes. All success- 
ful bidders must give bond and take oath that 
f the price of any article is reduced to any oth- 

irchaser, it must also be reduced to the 
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purchaser under the bid. Thus it will be seen 
that the state examiner has a check on every 
item of expenditure of the trustee. 


Accounts are examined yearly without notice. 
By the new system of keeping accounts and by 
the system of reports indicated above, the exam- 
ination of the books of any officer can be quick- 
ly and accurately done and the irregularities 
promptly detected. 


All fines, forfeitures of bonds, and recog- 
nizances are added to the permanent school 
fund of the state. Many of these fines and 
forfeitures in the courts of justices of the 
peace, city mayors, and city judges, were not 
reported, and many others were illegally remit- 
ted. The permanent school fund in this manner 
lost annually many thousands of dollars. Since 
the accounting board has taken hold of this 
matter and prescribed regular and uniform re- 
ports, all fines and forfeitures are promptly re- 
ported and paid into the common school fund. 


Prior to the operation of the accounting law, 
school teachers in the rural communities and the 
smaller towns were often not paid their wages 
at regular intervals but were paid portions of 
their salary at whatever irregular intervals they 
might request them. Now they are paid month- 
ly by a regular prescribed form of voucher. 

The effect of the work of the accounting board 
has been to promote the wise and economical 
expenditures of school money. A comparative 
statement of expenditures of school money in 
the townships aloue in the state in 1908, the 
year previous to the taking effect of the ac- 
counting law, with that of 1909, the first year 
of the law’s operation, show a decrease of $207,- 
175.00 in the expenditures from the special 
school fund. Although less money was ex- 
pended, better equipment and supplies for the 
schools were procured, because every dealer 
had to submit a bid at a definite price for each 
article of a standard value or grade. The 
period of unnecessary and useless supplies has 
ended and the day of the persuasive agent with 
the enticing article at a fancy price has passed. 
It is true in some instances that the law has 
hindered the expenditure of money for neces- 
Sary and proper supplies because of the timid- 
ity of some school officials who do not under- 
stand the law. The accounting board co-oper- 
ates, advises and suggests. Its work has been 
wholesome and good in the administration of 


the school fund of the state. The law has 


proven in the brief time of two years to be a 
wise and useful one. 
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“The Ideal School Board from the Superintendent's Point of View” 


By LINNAEUS NEAL HINES, Superintendent of Schools, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 


The organization of the average school 
board or school committee presents many 
problems. These problems arise largely be- 


“ause men inexperienced in school affairs are 
put in positions of authority on school boards 
and then proceed to direct their schools accord- 
ing to their inexperience. There is no better 
opportunity’ in any community for fine and en- 
during work than that furnished by con- 
scientious service on the school committee. The 
school board has a great work to perform, for 
through it the community makes known its 
wants in the school line. In fact, every school 
system that has a live, progressive board at the 
head of its affairs is fortunate, indeed. The 
school expert, aS every superintendent ought 
to be, sometimes tends to look on only one side 
of a question that affects his community in a 
large way. Thinking of only his one line of 
work, he may not see all the angles at which 
his activities may touch the public with which 
he is laboring. A school board composed of 
sane, wide-awake, business men can be of im- 
mense service in correcting any mistakes of 
judgment the superintendent may make or in 
pointing out the errors in policies he may pro- 
pose. They can in all business matters be of 
inestimable value in weighing and deciding 
what ought to be done. The superintendent 
that has such a board can count himself for- 
tunate, above all things. If he is the sort of 
a superintendent he ought to be, he will seek 
gladly all the advice he can get from the broad- 
minded board members with whom he is asso- 
ciated. 
Some Present-Day Tendencies. 

The present-day tendencies in all parts of 
the United States where there is any school 
progress at all are towards school boards with 
small memberships. Small boards tend to work 
through salaried éxperts rather than through 
board committees, as is done in hundreds of 
school corporations where large boards exist. 
Even in the largest cities boards should not ex- 
ceed five or perhaps seven in number. Five 
men of the right type in any city in this coun- 
try can transact all the school board’s business 
and do it better than it is done in hundreds 
of places where there are large boards elected 
by wards or otherwise, and where each mem- 
ber tries to see to it that his section of the city 
gets the best of it and that his political party 
is not forgotten in appointing teachers and 
With small boards responsibility can 
be more easily fixed. 
chance for 


janitors. 


There is not so much 
member to claim that some 
other member is responsible for certain ob- 
jectionable school activities or legislation. The 
small board must stand squarely up to its busi- 
ness and assume all responsibility for its acts. 
Factions in large boards are better able to shift 
responsibilities, becloud 
nuisances of themselves generally. 

Small boards, composed of the highest type 
of business and professional men, and depend- 
ing on a corps of salaried experts sufficiently 
large to do all their school work well, can get 
the best results in practically all school cor- 
porations. Small boards come to depend on 
their superintendents and their assistants. Such 
a board can and should act in a critical capa- 
city as to whether the superintendent is get- 
ting proper results. The members should be 
ready to help him by advice and otherwise and 
then, if he fails, they should tell him so and 
look elsewhere for a man to take charge of 
their schools. No superintendent should offer 
excuses for failing when he has had the proper 
help and advice from his board, but no cause 


one 


issues and make 


will lead to a superintendent’s failure more 
quickly than lack of co-operation on the part 
of his school board. The large board is less 
likely to understand or appreciate what the 
superintendent’ is trying to do. He is less 
likely to get the co-operation and sympathy that 
he needs in the trying work of his position. 
In fact, the large board is in every way in- 


ferior to the small board under all ordinary 
circumstances. 


An Example and a Comparison. 


The writer of this paper had some business 
transactions at one time with the school board 
in an Illinois city of some twenty-five thou- 
sand people. There were thirteen members on 
this board, the thirteenth man acting as presi- 
dent and yoting in case of a tie. The board 
was divided up into so many committees that 
each man had to serve’on two or three different 
committees. There was a committee on 
teachers, another on janitors, one on school- 
room lighting, one on sanitary conditions gen- 
erally, ete. The whole situation was ridicu- 
leus and pathetic. The writer became espe- 
cially interested in that school board situation. 
He made some investigations. So far as he 
could find out, not one of those men had any 
special fitness to do the committee work as- 
signed to him, yet each committee took itself 
seriously, went through its assigned motions 
and was jealous of any interference or dicta- 
tion. A shop foreman, a manufacturer, a re- 
tired capitalist, a publisher of a religious paper, 
a commission man, an extremely busy lawyer, 
and a few others of scattered occupations com- 
posed this austere assemblage of scholastic in- 
efficiency. - All of these men were upright citi- 
zens and successful in their lines of work. The 
only trouble was that they thought they knew 
something about their schools when the truth 
was that they knew little or nothing. In 
place of posing as experts, they should have 
turned over all their committee activities to 
salaried experts and then set themselves up as 
fair-minded judges of results, which was their 
sole function under the circumstances. 

The ridiculous features of such a situation 
can be best brought out by making a compari- 
son. Suppose that the board of directors of 
some big hospital should decide to take upon 
itself the same relative functions 
assumed by large numbers of school boards 
throughout the country. The hospital board 
would divide itself up into committees, the 
function of each of which would be to take 
charge of some phase of the actual work in the 
wards and the operating rooms. One commit- 
tee would see to the lighting of the rooms, an- 
other would attend to the ventilation, another 
would employ the doctors and nurses, another 
would have charge of the administering of 
anesthetics, another would look after the sur- 
gical instruments, ete., ad nauseam. Could 
anything more ridiculous be imagined than 
such committees, composed of men with no fit- 
ness and training, administering to the needs 
of the sick and dying? 

It may be answered that such a situation is 
a different matter, that no one would be fool- 
ish enough to thing of conducting a hospital 
in such a manner and that no doctor that 
knows anything or has any self-respect would 
work in such a hospital as that. To my own 
mind, it is about time for the general public 
to come to the conelusion that directing the 
publie schools is also a different matter. Liv- 
ing, growing human beings, with their lives 
to be made or un-made largely by the schools, 
need expert direction, unhampered by all sorts 


that are’ 


‘selection 


of officious meddling by people that know little 
of the schools of today and their needs. The 
ideal school board does not seek to take imme- 


diate direction of every activity of the schools 
under its control. 


Salary and Mode of Appointment. 

A matter that has an important bearing on 
the character of men that are elected for mem- 
bership on a school board is the amount of 
salary that each member receives. If the sal- 
aries are small, the men selected are likely to 
be of a much higher type than if the salaries 
are large enough to attract men of small eali- 
ber, who want the money they can get out of 
school board service rather than want to serve 
their communities in the splendid way that is 
offered to every high-minded, broad-minded 
board member. The ideal school board is likely 
to be composed of men serving for small sal- 
aries. 

The ideal board is usually composed of men 
appointed at large and not elected by the peo- 
ple directly. Board members should never be 
selected to represent certain districts or wards. 
Each member should be appointed to serve the 
whole people of his community and not any 
particular section. A man from the seventh 
ward or the fifteenth ward on a school board 
is inclined to remember the needs of his own 
district as against the needs of the whole school 
city. A board member appointed from a par- 
ticular ward will likely be just about the size of 
his ward in place of being just about the size 
of his city. What every board ought to do 
is to consider the school needs of its whole 
community and administer to the entire situa- 
tion as seems best for the entire situation. 

Further, board membership should never be 
merely a matter of partisan politics in the sense 
that candidates therefor must become the ecan- 
didates of particular parties and submit their 
claims to the arbitrament of popular elections. 
If school board members are elected at popular 
elections, then the tendency is for school ques- 
tions to get into politics, and school questions 
have no place in politics. School board mem- 
bers should be appointed by mayors, judges or 
city councils. In this way the schools may 
be kept more free of politics, better men are 
likely to be chosen for board memberships, and 
the people at the same time can have a voice 
in the selection of board members without that 
becoming tangled up with all the 
issues that politicians usually fight over. The 
experience in this country is undoubtedly 
against the election of board members by 
popular vote, although, of course, there may be 
exceptions to this rule. 


Business and Professional Men Best 


As to the personnel of school boards my own 
opinion is that, as a rule, membership should be 
confined to wide-awake, sane, progressive busi- 
ness and professional men who have business 
ideas and the tact and energy to get the most 
efficient work out of superintendent, super- 
visors and teachers. The retired business. man 
or the retired man of any sort, who has noth- 
ing to do but tinker with the actual adminis- 
tration of the schools, had better be left in 
private life. On the school boards of this 
country there are now numberless cases of in- 
dividual board members who actually think 
that they were put in their positions to ex- 
ercise expert supervision over schoolroom af- 
fairs. A prominent citizen in an Indiana gas 
belt city, during his years on the school board, 
was accustomed actually to go into the school- 
room, listen to the recitations and make sug- 
gestions to the teachers. He had taught school a 
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little while when he was a boy and he never re- 
covered from what he learned, during that time, 
about teaching school. His hobby was gram- 
mar and he used to lead the teachers of that 
subject a dog’s life by his perpetual interfer- 
ence with their work. That board member was 
a nuisance and should have been legally en- 
joined, if he could not have been managed any 
other way, from interfering with the work of 
the schools. 

One Indiana city at the present time has a 
board member something like the worthy men- 
tioned above. He has plenty of money and 
does not work very much, He spends a great 
deal of his time inspecting the buildings, look - 
ing after the janitors, managing the ventila- 
tion, watching the teachers work and meddling 
with the work of the schools generally. He 
does not know anything about the school busi- 
ness but he thinks he does and he is in a posi- 
tion of authority. The teaching force is help- 
less. The only hopeful sign is that possibly 
this officious member will be retired at the end 
of his term. If the intimate history of Ameri- 
can school boards were known, numberless such 
cases could be enumerated. In Indiana, for- 
tunately, such cases are comparatively few. Our 
school boards are small, having only three mem- 
bers, with the exception of Indianapolis and 
Terre Haute, which have five members each. 
The board members are appointed ‘by city 
councils with the exception of Indianapolis 
where the people elect at large without regard 
to politics. The boards receive very small sal- 
aries, and aS a general rule only the best citi- 
zens are appointed to board memberships. Our 
boards are high class, with few exceptions. 
These exceptions, because of their scarcity, are 
noted all the more. 


No Place for Cranks. 


There is no room or any board for a crank, 
a hobby rider or an extremist of any sort. There 
needs to be an evenly balanced, sane adminis- 
tration of schools everywhere. There is not a 
single school virtue but the’ can be made ob- 
jectionable in’ the hands of a cranky board 
member. Medical inspection, cleanliness, the 
teaching of temperance, the teaching of patriot- 
ism, each and every virtue and rule of con- 
duct can be run into the ground and made 
ridiculous and fairly loathsome to the pupils 
and teachers alike if lop-sided board members 
or superintendents emphasize one or a few 
things to the perpetual exclusion of the rest. 
What we need is an all-around administration 
of the schools, that takes due care of every- 
thing that is fine and worth while. Almost every 
community has some citizen that would like 
to get on the school board so that he could 
revolutionize things. One man would run to 
seed on handwork, another would teach noth- 
ing but the three R’s, another would emphasize 
the classics, etc. One prominent citizen in a 
certain city wants to be on the school board so 
that he can abolish the position of superin- 
tendent of schools in his community. He con- 
siders the superintendent as purely ornamental 
and would have the incumbent forced out and 
put at some useful employment. He has said 
over and over again that the ward principals can 
run the schools by having meetings and vot- 
ing on all matters that the superintendent usu- 
ally disposes of. Fortunately for the schools 


of our country, extremists as a rule do not find 
places on our school boards. 


Women Unfit for School Boards. 

The question of whether women shall serve 
on school boards is being pushed to the front in 
many parts of our country. It is contended 
that women members of boards can deal bet- 
ter with the schools since most of the teachers 
are women and all of the pupils are children. 


School Foard Jounal 


The thought is that women understand na- 
turally and instinctively the problems of the 
school better than men do. The thought that 
women would make better board members than 
men has its source largely in the erroneous no- 
tion that the board members’ business is to 
deal directly with the schoolroom problems, 
have conferences with the teachers and pupils 
and do many things that a woman can do as 
well as a man. The board member, accord- 
ing to such ideas, is actually to supervise the 
work of the schools. The truth of the matter 
is that the affairs of the school board are largely 
business matters. The fixing of tax rates, the 
distribution of funds, the erection of build- 
ings, the providing for repairs, listening to 
complaints of citizens, buying supplies, hiring 
janitors, ete., constitute the greatest part of the 
school board’s business. The average refined, 
sensitive woman is not fitted in any way to 
deal with such things. There are exceptions, 
of course, but not enough of them to prove the 
contrary of the statement that the average 
woman has little business on the school board. 
The movement for women board members is a 
part of the more or less hysterical movement 
over the country, looking to thrusting women 
into every conceivable position from heaving 
coal to the presidency of the United States. 
The truth of the matter is that women as a 
rule are far better fitted by nature for posi- 
tions in the schools as supervisors, principals 
and superintendents. In these positions they 
can come into actual contact with teachers 
and pupils and do the good that many women 
think they could do if they were board mem- 
bers. A woman superintendent of schools, if 
she is of the right sort, can do a great work 
but as a board member she is likely to tire soon 
of the only work she can do without interfer- 
ing with the actual working of the schools with 
which she is connected. 


Graft and Dictation. 

The ideal board member never uses his posi- 
tion to further his own selfish ends. One Ohio 
board member uses his position to sell shoes. 
The employe of the schools that does not buy 
shoes in his store can depend on not getting 
his vote for re-appointment. There are cases 
without number where teachers are made to 
feel that they must give their business to board 
members, that they must buy groceries and 
all the necessities of life of some one on the 
board of education. This sort of brow-beating 
and graft is too small and contemptible to be- 
lieve possible. It ought to be against the law 
for any teacher or other employe of any school 
system to make any purchase of any sort of 
any board member. 

Grafting from teachers has been carried so 
far in some instances in some states that 
teachers have been required to pay for their ap- 
pointments, cash in hand. Board members have 
been known also to make their teachers under- 
stand that the members’ children must be 
favored and promoted whether worthy or not. 
Recently there came into the writer’s own 
schools three boys. They had been attending 
school elsewhere. Time showed that every one 
of them was not prepared to do the work of 
the grade to which he had been promoted in 
the other schools. Investigation developed the 
fact that their father had been a member of 
the board in the town from which the family 
came. Being a firm man and being persuaded 
that his boys were as smart as other children, 
they were pushed ahead by the teachers be- 
cause the father wanted them pushed ahead. 
The youngest of the three boys is at least three 
or four years ahead of where he ought to be, 
the next one about two years, while the oldest 
one can barely hold his own in the grade to 
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which he was promoted. 
board dictation. 


So much for school 


The Appointment of Teachers. 


The ideal board member never tries to thrust 
any one that is unfit into a teacher’s or cther 
position. Favorites and friends are not shoved 
into places for which they are not prepared. 
Last year one Indiana school board put into 
two high school positions, over the determined 
opposition of the superintendent, two young 
girls who had just completed courses in “finish- 
ing” schools. They were totally unfitted for 
the work but their fathers were influential and 
were friendly politically and otherwise to the 
board. The year’s work of these two girls was 
a miserable failure and soon became a _ joke. 
Even the board members saw the situation and 
let these two girls out this last spring. This 
kind of a story is one of the oldest in school 
board annals. 

Politics is one of the most familiar forces 
in many places in the appointment of teachers 
and janitors. One school board a few years 
ago saw to it that all the men teachers in its 
employ attended all the Republican conventions 
in that county and whooped it up for factional 
candidates. In cities without number no man 
can receive an appointment as janitor unless 
he belongs to the same political party as the 
majority of the board. In many places even 
the men teachers cannot receive appointments 
unless they are “right” politically. The first 
great question is politics—the second is as to 
whether the candidates can fill their positions. 
So-called religion and church connections also 
often play a prominent part in school affairs. 
A number of years ago the writer wrote to a 
friend in an Ohio city about a certain position 
in a high school. The reply came back—‘No 
Methodist need apply.” The inquiry went no 
further as the applicant was a Methodist. There 
was never a question as to his fitness for the 
position. 

In another city for a long time none but 
a Methodist could be elected superintendent. 
That was the first question. The second was 
as to whether he was married. The third was 
as to whether he was all “right” politically. 
Whether that board ever got as far as asking 
anything about the preparation of the appli- 
cant for the work he was supposed to do, I 
do not know. In a certain small city, for a 
number of years, the Presbyterians have been 
dominant on the school board and the corps of 
teachers up to this summer has been almost al- 
together of the same faith. The Methodists have 
now secured control of the board and they have 
announced their policy of hiring a corps that 
belongs to the “right” church. The superintend- 
ent and high school principal were the first 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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The Scientific Basis for Ventilation Standards 


By C. E. A. WINSLOW, 


Associate Professor of Biology, College of the City of New York, and Curator of Public Health, American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


The whole subject of the effect of atmos- 
pheric conditions upon health has undergone 
radical revision in the last ten years, as a re- 
sult of certain significant experiments which 
have been carried out in Germany and Eng- 
land and in the United States. It is necessary, 
therefore, before discussing ventilation stand- 
ards to consider first what atmospheric condi- 
tions are really significant from the sanitary 
and hygienic standpoints. 

The most obvious of all requirements for 
human life is, of course, that sufficient oxygen 
should be present to allow for the performance 
of the function of respiration. Human beings 
or other animals in a confined space gradually 
consume the oxygen present and replace it with 
oxidation products of which carbon dioxide is 
the most typical. Hence it was natural that 
attention should be fixed primarily upon these 
points and it is still the popular belief that a 
crowded room is deficient in oxygen. Quanti- 
tative experiments soon showed, however, that 
these particular dangers were not of practical 
importance. The victims of the black hole of 
Caleutta, and of the underground prison at 
Austerlitz, and the unfortunate passengers who 
were imprisoned beneath the hatches of the 
ship Londonderry did actually perish from oxy- 
gen starvation; and the same thing happens 
now and again to miners and to sewermen who 
venture into a clogged manhole or other con- 
fined space, filled with inert gases, and there 
are asphyxiated. Nothing of this sort can, 
however, happen in an ordinary room or un- 
der normal conditions of occupancy. The oxy- 
gen in the air must be reduced from 21 per 
cent to 15 per cent and the carbon dioxide in- 
creased from .04 per cent to 3 per cent be- 
fore any marked physiological effect is mani- 
fest. These values are never remotely ap- 
proached in what we consider an ordinary ill- 
ventilated room, 


Rebreathed Air is Not Dangerous. 


The next important theory that took posses- 
sion of sanitarions and pseudo-sanitarians de- 
pended on the assumption that in addition to its 
more obvious constituents re-breathed air con- 
tained a mysterious organic emanation of poi- 
sonous nature, which was called “crowd poison” 
or “morbifie matter.” This theory rested prima- 
rirly on the observed fact that crowded rooms 
have a foul stale odor and in some experiments 
ot Brown-Sequard’s which were later shown to 
be erroneous. It is certainly true that to any- 
one entering an ill-ventilated room from purer 
outside air, a marked and characteristic odor 
is apparent. This is undoubtedly due not to 
any organic matter discharged from the lungs 
but to the emanations from clothing, bodies 
and teeth. It is usually not particularly no- 
ticeable to those who have been within the 
room during its gradual increase. There is no 
evidence that it exerts any harmful physiologi- 
cal effects and some evidence that it does not. 
Careful investigations made by physiologists 
of the highest standing have wholly failed to 
demonstrate any unfavorable effects from re- 
breathed air with all that it contains, provided 
only that the temperature be kept at a proper 
level. Benedict and Milner observed 17 dif- 
ferent subjects kept for periods varying from 
2 hours to 13 days in a small chamber with a 
capacity of 189 cubic feet in which the air 


Was changed only slowly while the temperature 


was kept down from outside. The amount 
of carbon dioxide was usually over 35 parts (or 
eight to nine times the normal) and during 


the day time when the subject was active, over 
100 parts, and at one time reached 240 parts; 
and all the “morbific matter” or other delete- 
rious entities which usually accompany carbon 
dioxide must have been present in correspond- 
ing proportion. Yet there was no discomfort 
whatever, and no detectable disturbance of nor- 
mal physiological functioning as long as the 
chamber was kept cool. Dr. Leonard Hill has 
recently placed eight men in a closed chamber 
of 106 cubic feet capacity. At the end of half 
an hour the wet bulb tempe*ature in the cham- 
ber had risen to 85 degrees F. the faces of 
the subjects were congested and they experi- 
enced great discomfort; but their feelings were 
at once relieved, without changing the air at 
all, by stirring it up and cooling their bodies 
by the motion of electric fans within the cham- 
ber. 

From these experiments, and from similar 
ones carried out by Fluegge and others, we may 
safely conclude that danger from the chemical 
constituents of ordinary re-breathed air is in 
the light of present knowledge so slight as to 
be practically negligible. 


Disease Bacteria in Air. 


Another point which has received more than 
its due share of popular attention, is the possi- 
bility of the spread of disease bacteria in air. 
It is common for the “yellow sanitarian,” if one 
may coin a term, to expose plates in a school- 
room and show that a great many bacteria fall 
upon them, and then to call on us all to share 
his horror. I have been informed that at one 
large New England college the member of the 
faculty responsible for hygiene and sanitation 
is accustomed to order the disinfection of any 
classroom which shows a count beyond a cer- 
tain limit. As a matter of fact, however, the 
bacteria in air are in overwhelming proportion, 
good, harmless saprophytic organisms. It is 
true that tubercle bacilli and some other patho- 
genic germs have occasionally been found in 
dust and dusty air, but rarely and in small 
numbers. While many disease germs are not 
immediately killed by drying, we may be sure 
from our knowledge of the general behavior of 
parasitic organisms outside the body that the 
percentage reduction in living virulent germs 
is rapid. From a bateriological standpoint it is 
clear that air bacteria must be insignificant in 
their effects, compared from a quantitative 
standpoint, with the infection carried from per- 
son to person by many direct means. Dr. Chapin 
in his admirable book on “The Sources and 
Modes of Infection” has shown that clinical 
and epidemiological evidence points in the same 
direction—that the common diseases are not 
easily transmissible through the air. 

It is, of course, true that in coughing, sneez- 
ing, or loud speaking a spray of often richly 
infected droplets is discharged, and Dr. W. A. 
Evans of Chicago has drawn a moving picture 
of the danger from an incipient sick person 
who runs for a car and just makes the crowded 
back platform, puffing and coughing in the 
faces of his neighbors. This is dangerous 
enough but it is not air infection. The mouth 
spray is a local rain which drops quickly to 
the ground, not a general pollution of the at- 
mosphere. It could not be detected by any 
analytical standards, and could not be remedied 
by ventilation. It is a kind of direct contact 
rather than a problem of air pollution. 


Air Conditioning the Real Problem. 


The really important factors which make for 
health or disease in the atmosphere are physical 


rather than chemical or bacteriological. From 
this standpoint the effect upon vitality is great, 
not only of the air we breathe, but of the air 
which surrounds our bodies. Mr. R. W. Gilbert 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
begins a suggestive article on “The Economics 
of Factory Ventilation,” in the Engineering 
Magazine for December, 1910, as follows: “Web- 
ster’s definition of the word ventilation is ‘to 
air’ or ‘to replace foul air by fresh.’ In actual 
practice, however, ventilation should mean more 
than this. It should mean the conditioning of 
the air of any enclosed space to the best re- 
quirements of the occupants of that space.” 

It is not the quantity of air or even the 
quantity of “fresh” air that is important; it is 
the physical quality of the air in its relation 
to the human body that is significant. Our ideal 
must be the conditioning of the air so that the 
human machine may operate at the highest level 
of health and efficiency. 

The chief factors in air conditioning for the 
living machine, which in most cases far out- 
weigh all others put together, are the tempera- 
ture and humidity of the air. It is a curious 
instance of the way in which we neglect the 
obvious practical things and attend to the re- 
mote and theoretical ones, that for years more 
attention has been bestowed on the testing of 
air for carbon dioxide which was supposed to 
indicate some mysterious danger, than on the 
actual concrete effects of overheating. Yet 
heat, and particularly heat combined with ex- 
cessive humidity, is the one condition in air 
that has been proved beyond a doubt to be 
universally a cause of discomfort, inefficiency 
and disease. Fluegge and his pupils in Ger- 
many, and Haldane in England* have shown 
that when the temperature rises to 80° with 
moderate humidity or much above 70° with high 
humidity, depression, headache, dizziness, and 
the other symptoms associated with badly venti- 
lated rooms begin to manifest themselves. At 
78° with saturated air, Haldane found that the 
temperature of the body itself began to rise. 
The wonderful heat regulating mechanism 
which enables us to adjust ourselves to our 
environment, had broken down and an actual 
state of fever had set in. Overheating and ex- 
cess of moisture is the very worst condition ex- 
isting in the atmosphere and the very common- 
est. We all know the difference between our 
own sensations on a cool, brisk October morning 
and on a close, muggy dog day in August, and 
this feeling of discomfort is an accurate meas- 
ure of the physiological damage which our or- 
ganism suffers under such conditions. Yet Dr. 
Helen C. Putnam reported at the Boston meet- 
ing of the N. E. A., a year ago that in 600 
school rooms in various cities she found only 
210 thermometers; that one-third of these were 
out of order; and that of the remainder, only 
twenty were below 72°, the rest ranging from 
72° to 85°, in the winter months. It may be 
seriously questioned whether the schooling of 
the children in these rooms was not too dearly 
bought at the expense of the physical harm 
they suffered. 

High Humidity Harmful. 

Excessive humidity in the air works harm in 
two ways. Ata temperature above 70° the body 
must rely largely on evaporation of the water 
of perspiration for maintaining its normal tem- 


*The literature on this subject is well sum- 
marized, with references to original sources, by 
Tl. R. Crowder, in “A Study of the Ventilation of 
Sleeping Cars,” Archives of Internal Medicine, 
VII, 85. 
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perature. Prof. Theodore Hough of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, described the resulting 
phenomena very clearly and concisely in the 
American Journal of Public Hygiene for May, 
1910, in the following passage: 

“So long as this perspiration can evaporate 
readily, there is little difficulty in keeping out- 
put equal to production. When, however, owing 
to high humidity evaporation is lessened, blood 
is rushed in larger quantities to the skin at the 
expense of the flow to other organs; the tem- 
perature of the skin is raised and so heat 
transfer by radiation, conduction and convee- 
tion is facilitated. The normal temperature of 
the body is approximately maintained; but it is 
at the expense of the working efficiency of other 
organs and especially that of the brain. 

“Between the circulation in the skin and that 
in the brain, there is a very close correlation; 
one is generally, if not always, secured at the 
expense of the other. Thus sleep is accompanied 
by increased cutaneous circulation; waking is 
preceded by a sudden, marked cutaneous con- 
striction. Mental work, especially that involv- 
ing interest and attention, is accompanied by 
still further limitation of the flow of blood to 
the skin. Conversely, whenever the cutaneous 
vessels are made to dilate, as on the warm, 
muggy day, the quantity of blood flowing 
through the brain is lessened. In these facts 
we probably find the true explanation of the 
dull, heavy feeling, the difficulty of attention, 
and the discomfort both of the muggy summer 
day and of the crowded, ill-ventilated room. It 
is not impossible, too, that the unfavorable cir- 
culatory conditions in other organs as well as 
the disagreeable sensation of an overheated skin 
contribute to the interference with working 
power. 

“T would, therefore, conclude that the most 
important, if not the sole cause of the acute 
effects of poor ventilation, is the combination 
of high temperature and high humidity which 
then obtains. It is neither of these acting 
alone but the two working together which in- 
troduce into the system the unfavorable circu- 
latory conditions we have described.” 

If the temperature be below 68°, on the other 
hand, an excess of moisture may exert delete- 
rious effects of a precisely opposite kind. Under 
these conditions the body tends to cool too rapid- 
ly rather than too slowly, and the secretion 
of perspiration ceases. The moisture in the air 
no longer has any heating effect, but on the 
other hand, its presence raises the specific heat 
of the atmosphere, increases the amount of heat 
a given volume of air will take up from the 
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body by conduction or convection, and thus 

directly exerts a cooling influence on the body. 

We have thus the somewhat paradoxical condi- 

tion that excessive atmospheric moisture in- 

creases the bad effect of either heat or cold. 
Dryness and Dust. 

On the other hand, an atmosphere which con- 
tains too little moisture is also undesirable. We 
have very little sound scientific knowledge about 
the physical effect of dry air and much that is 
written by extremists on the subject is without 
solid basis. Many persons can, however, testify 
to the discomfort they experience in steam heat- 
ed rooms and it is probable, as Prof. Hough has 
elsewhere stated, that “this is due to the too 
rapid evaporation of water from the skin and 
air passages. The skin thereby becomes dry 
and tends to chap, cutaneous nerves are irritated 
in an unpleasant manner, with more or less dis- 
turbance of affairs in the central nervous sys- 
tem. Especially the drying of the conjunctival 
and sclerotic seems to be a matter of considera- 
ble importance. I suppose, too, that when the 
skin dries too quickly there is greater tendency 
to the deposition of the solids of perspiration in 
the ducts of the sweat glands. These ducts are 
not flushed out as they should be.” 

Finally, dust particles in the air have a dis- 
tinct and well established physiological sig- 
nificance, not as possible carriers of disease 
germs, but from their direct physical effect upon 
the tissues of the eye and nose and throat. The 
normal membranes of the body are usually able 
to defend themselves against invading microbes, 
but when lacerated and injured by sharp dust 
particles, tubercle bacilli which are latent in 
many lungs and the germs of minor diseases 
and inflammations which are present in all nor- 


mal throats, quickly gain the upper hand. The 
statistics of tuberculosis in various industries 


offer the clearest evidence of this, for, in the 
trades like grinding and granite cutting where 
the workers are exposed to large quantities of 
dust, the tuberculosis death rate may be four 
or five times the normal. Physicians have often 
testified, though without definite statistical evi- 
dence, to the relation between dust storms and 
diseases of the eye and naso-pharynx and to the 
beneficial effect of oiling the streets and pre- 
venting the dust from flying. There can be little 
doubt that the dust in the air of a schoolroom 
may exercise a considerable harmful effect, par- 
ticularly when a class is ordered to breathe deep- 
ly just after filling the air with clouds of it in 
the course of their calisthenics. 
The Testing of School Air. 


The most important observation which should 


be made at frequent intervals in regard to the 
atmospheric conditions of a schoolroom is ob- 
viously the determination of temperature and 


humidity. For temperature the ideal instru- 
ment is a recording thermometer which gives a 
complete record of atmospheric conditions. For 
the ordinary school, however, this would be too 
costly and we must usually be content with ther- 
mometers of the ordinary pattern. It should be 
an absolute essential, however, that every school- 
recom should have at least one thermometer and 
that it should be standardized and compared at 
intervals with an accurate instrument to see 
that it is in good working order. 

Humidity is best determined by the use of a 
wet and dry bulb thermometer, an instrument 
which depends on the principle that the depres- 
sion of temperature on the wet bulb thermometer 
as a result of its cooling by evaporation is pro- 
portional to the humidity of the air. The form 
of wet and dry bulb thermometer recommended 
by the committee of the American Publie 
Health association on Standard Methods for the 
Examination of Air (American Journal of 
Public Hygiene, XX, 346) is the Sling Psy- 
chrometer employed by the United States 
weather bureau. It consists of two mercurial 
thermometers, fastened upon an aluminum back 
and mounted by a handle by which it can be 
whirled. This instrument may be obtained 
from Schneider Bros. of New York, or from 
Queen & Co., and full directions for its use will 
be found in Bulletin No. 235 of the United 
States weather bureau. Stationary wet and dry 
bulb thermometers mounted on a solid backing 
are unreliable on account of their lag and the 
likelihood that the wet bulb will not be properly 
moistened and ventilated. 


Determining Quantity of Dust. 


For the determination of dust two methods 
are recommended by the committee on standard 
methods. When the dust is not very abundant 
the koniscope, an instrument invented by Prof- 
Aitken of Glasgow, may be used. 
two brass 
pump. 


It consists of 
with a small air 
By exhausting the air from one of the 
tubes, allowing the space to become saturated 
with water vapor by evaporation from wet blot- 
ting paper within and then allowing the mois- 
ture to condense upon the dusty atmosphere un- 
der examination, clouds of different degrees of 
density are formed inside the tube and 
the approximate number of dust particles 
ean be calculated from the density of 
the cloud. Where dust is present in consider- 
able quantities it can be determined by filtering 
(Continued on Page 34) 


tubes connected 
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The San Francisco Meeting 


By FRANK M. BRUCE. 


The forty-ninth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Education Association will be recorded in 
the annals of educational history as primarily 
a woman’s convention. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 
of Chicago, had prepared the program, she 
wielded the gavel, she dictated the election of 
officers, the resolutions were prepared to satisfy 
the demands of the women teachers, many wom- 
en made speeches and the annual meeting 
was conducted strictly in the feminine gender. 
In a word, the woman teacher came into her 
own to the fullest measure, without insult to 
any man present or the advancement of the 
woman suffrage idea to any remarkable degree. 

Of course, the Boston meeting was to a large 
extent the first step in the progress of the move- 
ment. It was, however, only the forerunner of 
the San Francisco meeting. The latter spelled 
complete success and pointed with an infallible 
finger to that truth which is becoming recog- 
nized throughout the country, that women will 
play a larger part in the matters of state and 
national education associations, just as they 
have played a minor part to the dictates and 
the arbitrary rule of a chosen few. Their mem- 
bership is in the majority and their work with 
the assistance and judgment of broad-minded 
men, it is hoped, will be successful. 

Just as the woman’s idea gained in every de- 
partment and phase of the association, just so 
did the passing of men as leaders and active 
participants in larger affairs become apparent. 
Already the council of education and the nor- 
mal department voted to meet during the win- 
ter meeting along with the department of super- 
intendence. Unquestionably other departments 
will follow, such as higher education, school ad- 
ministration, ete. It is predicted by some that 
the name of the department of superintendence 
will be changed to cover the scope of the work 
done and the variety of educational offices rep- 
resented. 

Cause for the Revolt. 

The suecess of the women and the signal 
victory for the “insurgents” was, of course, due 
to the feeling of revolt which has long been 
felt by many against the rule of the “old 
guard.” This rule has permeated the election 
of officers, the selection of places of meeting, 
the program, in fine every activity of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Since the As- 
bury park meeting in 1894 this self-perpetuat- 
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ing body has ruled with an iron hand, fathered 
and guided by commercial interests. The wom- 
an has now administered a spanking which 
is as amusing as it is serious 

The incoming crowds had no sooner boarded 
the ferry at Oakiand when the rumors which 
have been current for six months past began 
to take form. Are you an “insurgent” or a 
“regular” was immediately asked. The news- 
papers teemed with the politics of the associa- 
tion. Almost everyone seemed to have forgotten 
the aim and object of the meeting in the polities 
which carried away almost every one. 

It is indeed to be regretted that this report 
of the San Francisco meeting instead of opening 
with a statement of the important questions 
discussed and conclusions reached at the meet- 
ing should begin immediately with the polities. 
And yet the great educational problems were 
all made subservient to a condition forced upon 
the association by “the old guard.” Sooner 
or later the day of reckoning had to come. 
While the women were used to accomplish the 
end, it was attained in a manner which was 
decisive and which will reflect itself perma- 
nently on the association so as to change en- 
tirely the complexity of the situation. 

The new regime must, in the verbiage of the 
day, “make good” so far as the handling of the 
finances, the research work done, the freedom 
from political manipulations and the success 
of programs. Personal ambitions must, if they 
can, be relegated to the shelf. The women must 
gain the confidence of good, broad-minded (and 
the word is repeated advisedly) men upon whose 
judgment they can depend. These men to- 
gether with the women must guide the asso- 
ciation to an era of success which must be 
so far in advance of the past as to leave no 
room for doubt in their ability. 


Local Arrangements. 


When in Boston the Californians bid for. the 
1911 convention; their plea attracted attention 
because of the failure of the 1906 convention, 
the promise of memberships and the assurance 
of almost unbounded hospitality. Every expec- 
tation was met. The memberships exceeded the 
number promised. Upon reaching the Ferry 
Terminal building, a very cordial welcome was 
extended to everyone by a most earnest and 
generous committee. The registration was han- 
dled with unusual dispatch, showing the fore- 
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sight and care both of the officers of the asso- 
ciation and the local committee. 

In like manner this cordiality permeated the 
department meetings, each of which was taken 
care of by very good local committees. The re- 
ception on the Monday evening following the 
opening session at the Greek theatre was a 
brilliant success. Flowers were at all times 
presented on all hands by the ladies of the 
various committees. The California head- 
quarters were resplendent in flowers of every 
kind, which were presented in profusion to 
all comers. The receptions and dinners to Mrs. 
Young were certainly unusual tributes to an 
unusual woman and bespoke the hospitality of 
California. 

Great credit is due to the local committee for 
arranging the opening session in the Greek 
theatre of the state University of California, 
located at Berkeley. While inconvenient to reach 
no more auspicious place could have been chosen 
for a formal opening. The sight of 10,000 
people massed against the hills in an amphi- 
theatre rivalling the meeting places of the edu- 
cators and dramatists of old Greece and Rome, 
was inspiring. The wealth of color in that 
great audience, the dignified stage, meaning edu- 
vation and nothing else, and the enthusiasm of 
the entire assembly seemed to stamp with the 
seal of approval the outdoor meeting idea be- 
gun in Boston. 

The Program. 

It is rather difficult to place any judgment 
on this program as against the program of 
previous years for two reasons. First, it was 
prepared by a woman and courtesy would for- 
bid its criticism, and secondly, it included the 
experiment of a woman speaker on the program 
of every general session with the usual courte- 
sies in the various departments. 

Then again, practically everyone of the gen- 
eral sessions was marred by some avoidable oc- 
curence all within the control of the chairman, 
had that individual been a man. It could 
not be expected that on Tuesday night, the 
night of the president’s address, Mrs. Young 
could control with a woman’s voice the noise 
made by the late comers. Later in the week 
the stragglers were made to wait in the street 
until the speaker had ended his or her paper. 

On Wednesday evening Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
after being waited for long past the hour set 
for the opening of the meeting and requiring 
the inversion of the order of speakers, de- 
livered herself of an interminable, and there- 
fore uninteresting paper which should have been 

condensed into a fifteen minute talk at best. 
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The Thursday evening program was by all 
odds the best of the week. Chancellor Avery 
of Lincoln, fearlessly said, what many others 
have a long time avoided saying, in his paper, 
“Can We Shorten the Term of Years Without 
Decreasing the Efficiency of Education in 
American Schools?’ Would that others dared 
strike similarly hard. 

Kate Stevens, of London, was delightful and 
brought with her a resume on “Present Prob- 
lems in English Education,” which will prove 
most valuable as a contribution to the literature 
on the subject. She brought with her greet- 
ings and felicitations from the most prominent 
educators and educational associations of Eng- 
land and London, as also a message of success 
from President Taft, with whom she has visited 
in Washington, and to whom she stated her 
mission in coming to the United States. 

The Department Programs. 

The department programs, where carried 
out, were almost without exception good. There 
were, of course, the usual absences without ex- 
planation or manuscripts, which embarassed en- 
tire sessions. It certainly does not bespeak the 
training teachers and superintendents are sup- 
posed to be giving pupils, when, after being 
honored with a place on the program, officers 
are not even shown the courtesy of a telegram 
of explanation for absence. Several depart- 
ments were paralyzed by the absence of four 
or five speakers without a note of warning. 

Mention must here be made of the attention 
given by the newspapers to not only the gen- 
eral sessions, but also the various departmental 
meetings of the association. Never before in 
its history have the newspapers taken such good 
care of every detail. A reporter covered every 
section for every newspaper and all editions 
were a careful record of even the minor hap- 
penings current during the meeting. 

Several of the reports made by special com- 
mittees to departments were very good. The 
report of the committee on moral education 
aroused great interest, especially since it is 
clear and forceful and undeniable in its mean- 
ing. The report of the committee on efficiency 
of janitor service in school buildings was sec- 
ond to this in importance and value. It will 
be published very shortly and should be a very 
valuable contribution to the literature on jani- 
tor service. 

Mrs. Young. 

Any attempt at a report of the San Fran- 
cisco meeting would be incomplete without some 
special mention of Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, of 
Chicago. That she is an exceptional woman 
was again demonstrated in many ways. That 
her mind equals that of the shrewdest of the 
“old guard” was acknowJedged with regrets by 
some. That she is a parliamentarian with the 
power of absolute control, ready wit, stinging 
sarcasm and finality of action was demonstrat- 
ed in the annual meeting. 

Only her voice, which is such a valuable 
asset in the control of a large gathering or a 
noisy annual meeting, was not always suffi- 
ciently strong to carry to all her hearers. It 
was at its best during the president‘s address 
when the audience gave her unusual attention. 
Then too, the address was not read in a school 
girl fashion, as so many were, but spoken care- 
fully and briefly. The address itself was un- 
usually good which, of course, contributed no 
little to the careful attention of the audience. 

The task of presiding at meetings, greet- 
ing people, acting as hostess, and managing 
the politics of the convention was no mean 
task. How any woman could endure the strain 
was a mystery to everyone present. And yet 
this little woman with a smile in her face, a 
tilt of her head, a pressing of lips, managed 
things with a hand of iron and the graciousness 
of an ancient politician. She is a lady in every 
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regard, whom we all respect for her ability and 
her achievements. The San Francisco meet- 
ing adds another chapter to her successes in 
life. 
The Annual Meeting. 
What has just been said of Mrs. Young must 


be applied to the annual meeting in which all 
these elements of her make-up were applied. 
She permeated the meeting and held in check 
a body of tumultuous women who were to decide 
everything on impulse, not on reason. She 
stemmed the tide which began to sweep in 
over the proposed bylaws, the treasureship, the 
report of the nominating committee. Instead 
of riding hit or miss over everything, Mrs. 
Young controlled the situation as well as she 
could when the conditions, the membership and 
the story of the association and also the pre- 
arranged conclusions, are recalled. 

The annual meeting, as had been predicted, 
was intense and to say the least decisive. What 
contributed largely to this condition was the 
statement in the official programs of active asso- 
ciate and institutional membership conditions 
together with this announcement: “Admission 
to State Meetings of Active Members in the 
Greek theatre at 5:30 P. M. on Monday, July 
10th, and to the Annual Meeting of Active 
Members at 12:00 noon, July 13th, in the Golden 
Gate hall, Sutter street, near Steiner, will be 
by certificate of active membership for the San 


Francisco meeting.” 


As prearranged the “rules of the ring” were 
carried out to the minutest detaik Three sets 
of challengers stopped members while entering 
the place of annual meeting. The final of these 
consisted of checkers who carefully proceeded 
to cross off all names from lists prepared by 
the secretary from the registration lists of all 
eligible to entry. The slap was apparent, act- 
ing as a boomerang, however, for the “old 
guard,” whom the newspapers charged with 
trickery and treachery. Then, too, the “old 
guard” was compelled by Mrs. Young to main- 
tain at the entrance an arbitration committee 
who passed in all those who forgot cards after 
taking evidence on their membership. 


Mention.must here be made of the attendance 
at the meeting caused by the newspaper pub- 
licity which announced every detail of the pro- 
gram. This was greatly enhanced by the re- 
signation early in the week of Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler from the board of trustees, at the 
time when the “old guard” began to realize its 
downfall. Victory was in the eye of the in- 
surgents and the sting of the Butler resigna- 
tion must have been cutting. The action of 
Dr. Butler was, politically speaking, as wel- 
come as the flowers in May, but should not have 
been delayed for so many years. 


It will be unnecessary to report in detail the 
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proceedings of the meeting. The treasurer’s re- 
port was criticized in that school bonds should 
replace fluctuating railroad bonds. The by- 
laws, proposed to strengthen clique rule, were 
voted down. The key alphabet farce comedy 
was tabled for a year. The embryo states of 
New Mexico and Arizona were voted resolutions 
The report of the 
nominating committee was accepted with an 
amendment, the substitution of the name of 
Katherine Devereux Blake for that of Mr. 
Durand W. Springer. 


of assistance educationally. 


It must be said here that on Saturday pre- 
ceding the opening of the convention the men- 
tion of Mr. Carroll G. Pearse’s name for presi- 
dent began to take shape pending the state 
meetings on Monday in the Greek theatre. To 
split the vote and as a joke on Mr. Pearse and 
Mrs. Young, the “old guard” began to mention 
the name of A. E. Winship, Boston. Mr. Win- 
ship’s name was to be used as a wedge when 
the name of Elmer E. Brown was to be pushed 
for election. The Winship joke became serious 
immediately after the state meetings and the 
(Concluded on page 46) 
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HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


One of the chief complaints against the high 
schools during recent years has been the ten- 
dency to devote too much of the curriculum 
to the preparation of students for entrance to 
colleges. Although it has been recognized that 
ninety per cent of those who enter the high 
school never reach the college, many high 
schools have seemingly been organized, exclu- 
sively, as feeders for the higher institutions. 
The pressure wielded by the colleges through 
their entrance requirements, as laid down by 
national conferences, has been such as to force 
many of the courses in the high schools to be 
planned for higher instruction, rather than to 
the immediate benefit of the student who goes 
out into the business world. 

A year ago the department of secondary edu- 
‘ation of the National Education Association, 
recognizing the demand for more practical 
courses of study, requested the colleges to re- 
vive their entrance requirements in such a way 
that the secondary schools might adapt their 
courses to the general needs of students with- 
out interfering with the opportunities of the 
few who might enter college. A committee was 
appointed to, prepare a statement of the work 
that schools might reasonably be expected to 
do in preparation for college. This committee, 
at a meeting of the department in San Francis- 
co, Submitted a report that is of wide interest 
to school boards, and should be of considerable 
force in shaping high school policies. 

In substance the committee agrees wath the 
criticism which has frequently been made on 
American education, to the effect that it is 
suffering from the attempt to teach too many 
subjects to the same student at the same time. 
The specific functions of the high school, 
which the committee considered essential at 
the present time, are as follows: 

1. The high school must instruct every 
student in the elements of good citizenship. 
This duty cannot be delegated to the college 
because there is no guarantee that any_par- 
ticular student will actually go to college. 

2. High school courses must be flexible, for 
the high school period is the time for the youth 
to discover his bent. 

3. Broad vocational instruction should find 
place in the high school to prepare for effi- 
ciency. 

4. Mechanic arts, agriculture, or household 
science should be recognized as rational ele- 
ments in the education of all boys and girls and 
especially of those who have not as yet chosen 
their vocations. 

An abstract of the committee’s findings will 
be found on another page. In brief, the com- 
mittee requires that quantity be subordinated 


' to quality of instruction, that fifteen units of 


study be sufficient for admission to the college, 
and that formal recognition of well planned 
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high school courses, including some of the 
newer branches of study, be made. 

While the report of the committee is revo- 
lutionary in a few of its recommendations, 
there is nothing in it which cannot immediate- 
ly be accepted. Our high schools have been 
making remarkable strides during the past ten 
years in adapting themselves more closely to 
the needs of their respective communities and 
to the particular needs of their individual stu- 
dents. Progress has been slow, in some re- 
gards, because of the requirements imposed 
from above. 

In dictating entrance requirements thé col- 
leges have, undoubtedly, had a very beneficial 
influence upon the secondary schools, and the 
threat of a refusal to credit the students of a 
school, has been potent in widening the scope 
of the courses of study and in improving the 
quality and amount of instruction. On the 
other hand, the colleges have had an evil in- 
fluence upon the school life of students who 
must leave the secondary school for work in 
the counting room or in the factory. 

That the high school is striving to liberate 
itself and is asserting its independence is one 
of the good signs that the public schools will, 
in the future, attain a higher ideal of democ- 
racy than they ever have, and will"more nearly 
reach the needs and the desires of the com- 
mon people, by and for whom they are main- 
tained. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The summer school movement is a_ recent 
development in American education which is 
interesting because of its gyowing importance. 
Where but ten years ago there were a few 
loosely organized vacation schools for children 
of the slum districts in the large cities, there 
are today, well attended institutions for teach- 
ers, high school students and elementary school 
pupils in practically every important city. 

The plan upon which the earliest vacation 
schools were begun was to provide organized 
relaxation for children. It was recognized that 
the summer season is not a good time for stren- 
uous or continued study, but that a great deal 
of knowledge can be acquired by children work- 
ing easily and under pleasant surroundings. 
Schoolmen found in. the crowded city streets 
and alleys a prolific source of moral contami- 
nation and disease which produced more evil 
results in a few short weeks than a whole year 
in the schoolroom could correct. They, there- 
fore, set about organizing classes in which chil- 
dren might study and play, devoting them- 
selves largely to such branches as nature study, 
manual training, sewing and such physical 
exercises as calisthenics and organized play. 

The success of these schools in large centers 
like New York, Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, has 
been unquestioned. It has led, also, to a further 
development, the introduction of schools in 
which children who have failed in one or more 
branches of study might make up what had 
been lost by several weeks of concentrated ef- 
fort. The economic value of these schools will 
be better appreciated when it is said that they 
are instrumental in saving a year’s time to 
thousands of boys and girls. 

The summer normal training school is one 
of the oldest developments of the vacation 
school idea which we have. It began original- 
ly in the form of a teachers’ institute, which 
has steadily grown in popularity and influence 
so that today there is practically no county 
which has not a summer school for teachers 
with sessions lasting from two to eight weeks. 
The recent failure of the National Education 
Association to attract as large crowds as it did 
in the nineties of the last century has been as- 
cribed to the growth of college and university 
summer schools for teachers. School boards 


have generally appreciated the value of these 
institutions in raising the standard of teach- 
ing by adding to the salaries of teachers who 
devoted themselves to a serious study of peda- 
gogy or some other branch of learning which 
would increase their efficiency in the classroom. 

Much has been said recently about the great 
loss in the use of school buildings and grounds. 
The summer school has been pointed out as an 
important means of reducing the great eco- 
nomic waste resulting from an enforced idle- 
ness of the school plant lasting from one-sixth 
to one-quarter of the entire calendar year. 
Where school funds are available for the ex- 
tension of summer schools they should be gen- 
erally established. 

THE NEW COMMISSIONER OF EDU- 

CATION. 

Out of a list of the most important school- 
men of the country President Taft and Secre- 
tary Fisher have chosen Philander P. Claxton 
as United States Commissioner of Education, 
to succeed Elmer E. Brown. The appointment 
has met general favor in all parts of the coun- 
try, particularly in the South, where the new 
official is highly respected. 

Professor Claxton is a native of North Car- 
olina and has for many years held the chair 
of education in the University of Tennessee. 
In addition, he has been the editor of two im- 
portant southern educational periodicals, and 
has wielded wide influence as a special investi- 
gator of educational conditions, as a lecturer 
and writer, Several years ago he organized and 
conducted a campaign for education in Tennes- 
see, and succeeded not only in reorganizing the 
entire school system, but also in awakening a 
remarkably healthy public opinion for better 
things educationally. 

To the bureau of education Mr. Claxton will 
not only bring scholarship and dignity, com- 
mensurate with the importance of the position, 
but also enthusiasm and energy and a vast 
capacity for hard work in the face of disheart- 
ening odds. The last mentioned quality will, 
undoubtedly, receive a severe test when the nig- 
gardly treatment of the bureau at the hands of 
congress is considered. 

Mr. Claxton’s appointment serves to empha- 
size anew the need for more recognition, on the 
part of the federal government, of the bureau 
of education as a central clearing house of 
educational ideas. Wm. T. Harris and Elmer 
E. Brown performed wonders in making the 
influence of the bureau felt in stimulating edu- 
‘ational effort. Mr. Claxton can surpass their 
best performances if he is but given the oppor- 
tunity, in the guise funds for expert assistants 
who can spread ideas for better organization 
and administration, for hygiene and sanitation, 
for industrial education, ete., ete. 

A CASE OF POLITICS. 

The Baltimore school board has finally suc- 
cumbed to political and provincial influences 
which have been waging war upon Supt. James 
H. Van Sickle, and has dismissed that able 
and efficient educator. The mayor forced the 
action by recalling three members of the board 
and appointing in their places persons who 
would do his bidding. 

In the face of an unanimous report of the 
expert commission, appointed to investigate the 
Baltimore schools, the dismissal of Mr. Van 
Sickle is a disgrace. Dr. Elmer E. Brown and 
his associates found that the schools not only 
were in splendid condition, but that all of the 
lasting, valuable improvements made in recent 
years were due directly to Mr. Van Sickle’s 
initiative and foresight. The commission com- 
mended the superintendent’s administration as 
able and prudent. 

The Baltimore upheaval emphasizes again 
what has so often been called attention to in 
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these columns—the evil of politics in school 
affairs. The school board which is the creation 
of a city administration inevitably becomes a 
prey to partisan influences and superintendent 
and teachers are the first victims. We need not 
here consider the ultimate results upon the 
work of the classroom where such a condition 
prevails during a long period of time. 

It is to be hoped that the Baltimore school 
board will, in a small way, redeem itself by 
electing an able and experienced school man as 
successor to Mr. Van Sickle. But, this alone 
will not solve the problem. There must be a 
movement which will finally divorce the schools 
from the field of politics and make them inde- 
pendent of all selfish interests. Nothing short 
of radical state legislation will suffice. 


THE PROBLEM OF SCHOOL ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

The newer uses of the schoolhouse make im- 
perative a more intensive study of school ar- 
chitecture than has ever been required before. 
F. B. Dresslar, in a beautifully illustrated bul- 
letin on American Schoolhouses, just issued by 
the bureau of education, indicates some of the 
factors which are bringing upon architects and 
school boards new difficulties to contend with. 
He writes: 

“Schoolhouses, especially in the large cities, 
have come to be used night and day, summer 
and winter. Vacation schools have been es- 
tablished, in which unusual programs of work 
and play have been introduced, and for their 
successful consummation such programs often 
demand equipment and accommodations not 
needed in the regular day schools. Lecture 
courses have been introduced, not primarily for 
school children, but for those who have quit 
school and gone to work, for those adults who 
have a desire to keep up their intellectual in- 
terests, and for those also who have sufficient 
spiritual pride to begin even late in life. But 
such buildings demand special equipment in 
the way of lighting, stereopticons, photographic 
rooms, assembly halls, readily accessible, chairs, 
platforms, ete. 

“Manual and technical training courses have 
been introduced demanding power plants not 
heretofore needed, or at least not thought de- 
sirable. Playgrounds are in greater demand, 
not only for the regular school children, but for 
those who for various reasons are denied school 
privileges through the day. Such children may 
come in the evening, after school hours, or on 
holidays. This demand for greater space and 
better adjustment led to roof playgrounds on 
school buildings. But no sooner had they been 
built than it was discovered that such favored 
and well-ventilated areas could be utilized as 
social gathering places; where good music could 
be heard; where the young people could meet 
and enjoy social dances under wholesome and 
safe environments; and where society could in- 
stitute rational competition with the cheap, 
vulgar shows and dangerous dance halls ram- 
pant on the streets below. 
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MR. KENDALL ELECTED. 

Calvin N. Kendall of Indianapolis has been 
selected commissioner of education for New 
Jersey by Governor Woodrow Wilson. During 
eleven years as superintendent of schools in the 
Hoosier capital Mr. Kendall has earned a na- 
tional reputation for the schools in his charge. 
His election to the very important office as head 
of the New Jersey school system becomes doubly 
an honor when the standing of Mr. Wilson, 
educationally speaking, is considered. 

Mr. Kendall will have the largest opportunity 
to demonstrate his organizing ability in his new 
position, for very large powers are conferred 
upon him by the law passed at the recent ses- 
sion of the legislature creating the office. It is 
expected that he will be no mere figurehead, but 
the real head of New Jersey’s educational sys- 
tem, which is to be thoroughly reorganized with 
the expectation of placing it among the leading 
systems in the country. 

The first great power conferred upon the com- 
missioner is that of selecting his four assist- 
ants and defining their duties. One of these 
assistants is to act as supervisor of secondary 
education, the second is to be supervisor of ele- 
mentary education, the third is to supervise 
industrial education, inchuding agriculture, and 
the fourth is to hear and decide all controver- 
sies and disputes that may arise under the laws, 
rules and regulations, subject only to appeal to 
the state board of education. The commission- 
er will also be given the power to name the 
secretary of the state board. 


The powers of the commissioner outside of 
appointments are also very large. He is to 
prescribe the minimum examinations through- 
out the state for graduation from grammar 
schools and for admission to high schools. These 
examinations are to be confined to arithmetic, 
writing, spelling, English grammar and com- 
position, history and geography. He is to 
have charge of the preparation of the examina- 
tion questions and is to prescribe the methods 
of conducting the examinations, which are to 
be open to all children of the state, whether 
they attend public or private schools. 

The commissioner can prescribe a minimum 
ecurse of study for both elementary and high 
schools. He can adopt any method he considers 
best to ascertain what children are three years 
and more below the normal. He is required to 
hold meetings of city and country superintend- 
ents at least once a year and discuss with 
them ways and means of promoting a thorough 
and efficient system of education. He is also 
empowered to direct the county collector to 
withhold funds received by him from the state 
from any district that refuses or neglects to 
obey the law or the rules or directions of the 
state board of education or of the commis- 
sioner. He is also made one of the trustees of 
the school fund. 

Mr. Kendall, with these wide powers, is ex- 
pected to create precedents. He will be in posi- 
tion to wipe out old practices that have been a 
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hindrance to the effective working of the school 
system in New Jersey. 


The Boston elementary school teachers at last 
have won their battle for legislation which will 
make it possible for the school committee to rec- 
tify the salary injustice under which they claim 
they have labored for years. Governor Foss has 
signed the salary bill. The bill which the gov- 
ernor vetoed and which failed by one vote to 
be passed over his veto was objectionable be- 
cause it contained a mandatory clause. There 
is no mandatory clause in the bill just signed, 
but the teachers have obtained from the school 
board a pledge which protects them as effective- 
ly as the mandatory clause would have done. 

The bill provides for an addition to the tax 
levy of ten cents on each $1,000 in 1912, twen- 
ty cents in 1913, and ‘twenty-five cents each 
year thereafter, which shall be wholly appropri- 
ated by the school committee for the purpose 
of increasing the salaries of the teachers. 


The new Pennsylvania school code, from 
which so much is being expected in the way of 
improved city school administration,. provides 
for partisan boards of education. If that is to 
be considered an improvement then we prefer 
the old law, under which the boards were bi- 
partisan and were compelled to decide questions 
upon merit rather than upon partisan consid- 
erations. Beginning with next November, each 
party will have the privilege of nominating a 
complete ticket and electing it, provided it can 
muster enough votes. The choice will be made, 
not at a special school election, but on the regu- 
lar election day when the general scramble for 
city and county officials takes place. It is not 
to be wondered that some of the strong profes- 
sional schoolmen of Pennsylvania opposed the 
new code, containing as it does, such reaction- 
ary provisions as the one relating to the elec- 
tion of city school boards. 


Next to the teacher, the school board is the 
most important factor in the advancement of 
school interests. Whether the schools be a suc- 
cess or a failure lies largely within the control 
of the members. None but the best men should 
be elected to the school board and the best men 
are usually not the greatest talkers, nor the most 
anxious to hold the position. But they are 
men of intelligence, with good business judg- 
ment and a thorough appreciation of their of- 
fice, its responsibilities and its limitations. They 
do not claim to know more on professional mat- 
ters than the professional heads of the schools— 
and they have no axes to grind. 

The common drinking cup and the old water 
pail are going with the slate and sponge. 

What a teacher is professionally, she is per- 
sonally—there is no middle ground. If a 
teacher is weak in academic knowledge, in 
teaching and disciplinary power, it is practic- 
ally impossible that she is not lacking in men- 
tality, in energy and will power. 


Driscoll in Dayton, 0., Journal 
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CHARLES TOWN SCHOOL. 

The new school under construction at Charles 
Town, Jefferson county, West Virginia, was 
designed by Mr. Jas. W. Woltz, Waynesboro, Pa. 

The building is being constructed of dark 
red brick and brown stone trimmings, with 
brown mortar joints. It will have a peach bot- 
tom slate roof. 

The heating system will be a hot-air blower 
plant of the most modern type. The sanitary 
fixtures will be of the most modern type, selected 
with special care for school use. 

The building will be equipped and furnished 
with the most modern devices, including nat- 
ural slate blackboards, program clock, elec- 
tric lighting, ete. It will be one of the most 
modern buildings in West Virginia. 
BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Architects and school authorities of Indiana 
are finding fault with the provisions of the 
new school building law so far as it pre- 
scribes the height of windows for classrooms. 
Clause ©, Section 1, of the statute regulating 
lighting and seating of schoolhouses, provides: 
“All schoolrooms where pupils are seated for 
study shall be lighted from one side only, and 
the glass area shall be not less than one-sixth 
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FRONT ELEVATION NEW GRADE SCHOOL, CHARLES TOWN, W. VA. 
Designed by James W. Woltz, Architect, Waynesboro, Pa. 
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of the floor area, and the windows shall ex- 
tend to at least one foot from the ceiling, all 
windows to be provided with roller or adjust- 
able shades of neutral color.” 

Difficulty is being found in keeping the win- 
dows four feet above the floor, and not higher 
than one foot from the ceiling. Where rooms 
are less than twelve feet high the windows be- 
come shorter than seven feet and to attain 
sufficient area must cover practically the en- 
tire side of the classroom. On the other hand, 
a beneficial effect has already become notice- 
able in that architects have been obliged, 
through the provision on windows, to make 
their rooms high and relatively narrow. Bet- 
ter lighting conditions have thus been obtained 
for the seats farthest removed from the win- 
dows. 


WILMINGTON SCHOOL. 


The high school building, by J. F. Leitner, 
for Wilmington, N. C., was completed and oc- 
eupied January 3, 1911. As shown in the plan, 

ie the new part consists of an addition to the old 
building, shown in the rear, in which are located 
the large assembly hall on second floor and four 
‘classrooms below. 

The building is furnished throughout with 
single box lid desks, averaging forty to the 
room. ioe 

The lighting of the schoolrooms from the 
grouped windows has proven most satisfactory. 
Adjustable shades, working from the bottom of 
the windows, have been placed on the inside, and 
by this means, the direct sunlight can easily 
be eliminated. 

The system of heating and ventilation in- " 
stalled has proven most satisfactory also, and 
has added not only greater comfort to the | 
teachers and pupils, but has increased the work- 
ing efficiency of the school in a marked degree. 

The cloakrooms are well lighted and ventilat- 
ed, and the dust chutes add greatly to the sani- 
tary and hygienic conditions. 

The corridors are ample but none too large a t.-. L473 3a Neckecast  f taste 
for comfort as well as beauty and proportion. —— tees: a Cin AT Ae 

Provision is made for lighting the halls, cor- 
ridors and basement rooms with electricity, in 
ease the building should be used at night. The 
basement rooms are well lighted and sections 
of them can be used for domestic science or 
manual training. SS 

While the building is an inexpensive one, it ae Lesion! 
has sufficient dignity and architectural beauty rt 
to make it one of the most pleasing and harmo- ¥ il 
nious in proportion. It is arranged to accommo- 
date 520 students, with a seating capacity in the 4 i 
auditorium of 600. 
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School Board Sownal 


The Baltimore School Survey 


The possibilities for useful activity by the 
United States Bureau of Education have re- 
cently been made prominent by a survey of 
school conditions in the city of Baltimore. 
Early in the present year Dr. Elmer E. Brown, 
). P. Cubberly and C, N. Kendall were appoint- 
ed a commission to investigate into the school 
administrative affairs of Baltimore, and have 
now presented their report. The commission 
brought to its assistance the experts of the bu- 
reau of education and has compiled an unusu- 
ally valuable document, which not only will 
be of service to the Baltimore authorities but 
also to other cities of the country. The follow- 
ing will give some idea of the scope and con- 
tents of the report: 

The commission finds that the Baltimore 
school affairs show elements both of strength 
and weakness. The school charter offers a rea- 
sonable opportunity for effective school admin- 
istration. There is present, however, the danger 
of a return to pernicious political conditions. 
The health of a school system depends upon the 
fidelity of that system to the interests of the 
whole community, and the first concern of 
those charged with administration must be to 
keep the schools quite apart from private and 
factional interests. 

The expenditures for education in Baltimore 
are relatively low. The commission suggested 
increases in salary which involved increases of 
expenditures, but urged no increase beyond the 
expenditures of other cities of the same size. 

“The net result of our inquiry,” writes the 
commission, “is an opinion favorable to that 
system. While we find much to criticise ad- 
versely, we have taken into account the histor- 
ical development of the system and its very 
moderate cost at the present time. In view of 
these considerations, we are justified in render- 
ing a report, which in its main outlines, is pos- 
itively favorable. With reference to any school 
system the important thing is not so much the 
question, What is its present status? as that 
other question, Is it moving in the right direc- 
tion? It is clear to us that, under the Charter 
of 1898, in spite of certain particulars in which 
changes are still called for, the general move- 
ment in Baltimore has been unmistakably in 
the direction of improvement. We have, in 
fact, been repeatedly struck with admiration for 
progress which has been made in the face of 
more than ordinary difficulties.” 

The forward movement in Baltimore has 
been checked by controversies which constitute 
an element in the situation but lie outside the 
inquiry of the commission. While some ‘dif- 
ference of opinion respecting any school sys- 
tem is always to be expected and bitter contro- 
versies arrest the progress of improvements and 
accentuate reactionary tendencies, it increases 
the danger of bringing the schools into polit- 
ical entanglements. . 

“In its general scope the school system calls 
for approval. Expenditures have been concen- 
trated upon what may be called the central 
core of the system, the ordinary elementary and 
high schools, and very little has gone to ex- 
tensions and appendages of the school system. 
We regard it as good judgment on the part of 
the school authorities that so long as the funds 
available for the schools have been relatively 
low, they should have been employed for ordi- 
nary school purposes.” 

“Within the scope of the ordinary elementary 
schools, important provision has been made for 
variety, in the instruction and training offered, 
to meet the various needs of pupils. We refer 
particularly to the variety of needs which grows 
out of a variety of abilities. We know of no 
system of schools in which better provision is 


made for pupils of more than ordinary ability 
than that which Baltimore offers in the so-called 
preparatory classes. After observing these 
classes we are unanimous in regarding them as 
among the best features of the Baltimore sys- 
tem. The provision which is made for back- 
ward pupils and for pupils who are hard to gov- 
ern, as well as for habitual truants, calls in 
the main for decided commendation.” 


The commission commends the sectional plan 
of teaching and urges a better understanding 
of the rules governing the same. The commis- 
sion finds supervision, while given particular 
attention to be insufficient because of the 
small corps of officers. The system of grouping 
schools is a wise arrangement. “It provides for 
supervision by ‘vertical’ divisions—that is, one 
group, embracing all of the elementary grades 
from the first to the eighth, under a single 
head, stands side by side with a similar group, 
and the same arrangement is repeated through- 
out the city.” 

“This system is supplemented with supervi- 
sion by ‘horizontal’ divisions, as in the case of 
certain special subjects, music, drawing and 
others, the supervisor of instruction in one of 
these subjects having relations with the teach- 
ers in all of the groups so far as they are con- 
cerned with teaching that subject. We recom- 
mend an increase in the amount of ‘horizontal’ 
supervision. Whether by special subjects or by 
certain grades in the schools or by any other 
convenient arrangement, such _ supervision 
should bind the different groups together in a 
common understanding of a common work.” 


“The commission finds the teaching body, as 
a whole, to be satisfactory. We have seen teach- 
ers in Baltimore whose work would rank with 
the best with which we are familiar, and we 
are glad to pay honor to the service they are 
rendering. Sut alongside of much that is 
good, and some of it extremely good, there is 
much that we should regard as poor, and much 
more that, at best, is of mediocre quality. In 
this matter it is not sufficient to have a high 
average, the low grade of efficiency at one 
point being offset by a high grade of efficiency 
at another point. ‘The pupils under the teacher 
of low efficiency are not helped by the fact that 
there is high efficiency somewhere else.” The 
condition referred to is the result of the perma- 
nent tenure of office which the teachers secured 
many years ago. 

The commission suggests that efficiency alone 
is not sufficient, but that it must be progressive. 
“It is not to be forgotten that what is needed 
in a modern teaching body is not only efficiency 
but progressive efficiency. The requirements in 
teaching are changing from year to year as are 
the requirements in other fields of activity. A 
body of public school teachers should be so well 
trained, both professionally and in general, that 
they can carry forward a program of continuous 
educational improvement.” 

As a whole, the commission finds the salaries 
of teachers too low. It regards promotional ex- 
aminations as a proper and serviceable method 
looking to the improvement of a body of teach- 
ers, many of whom are below a reasonable stand- 
ard for the present day as regards general and 
professional education. It is not the only 
method to that end, but is probably as effective, 
under ordinary circumstances, as any that 
might be employed. 

The educational authorities and the teaching 
force should accept as a fundamental princi- 
ple the efficiency of all the teachers as a basis 
for rules governing promotional examinations. 
If no substantial agreement can be had the 
school board should adopt such rules as it sees 





MR. N. R. BAKER, 
Ensley, Ala, 


Recently appointed State Inspector of Rural 
Schools for Alabama 


fit and should have the support of the commu- 
nity and of the teachers themselves. 

The present courses of study which have been 
built up with the co-operation of the teaching 
corps, appears to the commission to be conserva- 
tive and well arranged. Not an unusual amount 
of experimentation with new plans and mate- 
rials and new teaching methods has been had. 

While Baltimore was among the first cities 
to introduce manual training into the schools, 
the time devoted to this work is not unreason- 
able in amount and is only a little above the 
average for large cities. The commission 
thinks it desirable that experiments should be 
carried on in more strictly industrial education 
with a careful appraisement of results and 
methods. 

The use of the rod as a last resort in dealing 
with insubordinate pupils seems to the commis- 
sion to be desirable. 

While the subject of co-education is still one 
of the unsolved problems of American educa- 
tion, the commission does not advise the trans- 
formation of mixed schools into schools in 
which the sexes are separated. The matter of 
expense will prevent immediate action, although 
mixed grades present fewer adyantages and 
greater evils than separate classes. 

While the new schoolhouses in Baltimore are 
excellent, the commission condemns the older 
buildings as unsuitable and insanitary in char- 
acter, and lacking in fire protection. 

The commission was unanimous in all its 
findings. 


N. R. Baker, superintendent of the Ensley, 
Ala., public schools, has been chosen supervisor 
of the rural schools of Alabama by State 
Superintendent Willingham. 

In a statement issued shortly after the se- 
lection of Mr. Baker, Prof. Willingham stated 
that the greatest single need of the Alabama 
schools is a closer supervision of ‘the country 
schools, which have not kept pace with the city 
schools. Of a number of plans suggested for 
improvement, the most feasible appeared to be 
the selection of an energetic, progressive 
schoolman to travel over the state organizing 
and systematizing the schools and generally do- 
ing missionary work. This will be Mr. Baker’s 
chief duty. 

Mr. Clarence F. Carroll, who resigned last 
month as superintendent of schools at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has retired to his country estate at 
Boscawen, N. H., for a complete rest. Late 
in the fall he will take up literary work of an 
educational character and will deliver a num- 
ber of lectures at eastern universities. 

The University of Rochester has honored 
Supt. Henry P. Emerson, of Buffalo, with the 
degree of doctor of laws. 
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GERMAN SCHOOLS AND OUR PROBLEM 


The report of our Captain Godfrey L. Car- 
den, special agent of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, is definite and reliable as to 
which nation, Germany or the United States, is 
really leading in mechanical enterprises. Our 
people should be proud of the fact that we can 
send abroad a man so generous and yet so pains- 
taking and exact in his investigations—a gen- 
tleman not only willing to give every country 
and every manufacturer their just dues, but 
also able to recognize products of other lands 
made after American designs. 

The findings of this officer, which show every 
mark of the most careful, conscientious and 
thoroughly competent investigator, are interest- 
ing indeed and ought to be printed in large type 
for the benefit of some of our countrymen. Not 
only do his reports bear the marks of the most 
exact investigations, but they are being continu- 
ally substantiated and emphasized by reports 
through the daily and other official reports of 
our consular service. I feel that we may there- 
fore take his statements*as thoroughly reliable, 
and base our conclusions upon them. .The en- 
tire reports are interesting and valuable. For 
our purpose I will make use of but a few typ- 
ical passages. 


United States Has Led the World. 


From the introduction we quote (Footnote: 
“Machine Tool Trade in Germany, France, 
Switzerland, Italy and United Kingdom.”) “In 
the manufacture of high grade machine tools 
the United States in the past decade and a half 
has easily led the world. During much of this 
period the enormous demands of the home mar- 
ket have taxed to the utmost the output ca- 
pacity of many manufacturing 
plants, and the foreign orders in these cireum- 
stances have necessarily suffered. Despite, how- 
ever, the insistence of the domestic field the 
exports of machine tools from the United States 
has each year steadily increased, but this in- 
crease has been due, not so much to the efforts 
of American manufacturers in the foreign mar- 
ket as to the recognition abroad of the inherent 
merits of the best grade of American-built 
tools. 

“Broadly speaking, the best grades of Amer- 
ican machine tools excel both in design and 
workmanship, and in the accuracy of working 
results, the foreign built tools.” 

These are pretty strong statements. Let us 
now consider some of the facts on which these 
conclusions are based. One of the first plants 
visited was a machine tool works in Berlin. 
Captain Carden, in concluding his report on 
this visit, says, “While the Loewe managers 
naturally rate their own products high, it is 
interesting to note that they concede the most 
advanced form of chucking machines, radial 
drills, upright drills, circular and universal 
grinding machines, planers and the bevel-gear 
shaping machines are to be found in America.” 

Another machine shop visited is apparently 
considered one of the very best in Germany. 
This firm is reported as doing conspicuously 
good work on milling machines. The most in- 
teresting part of the report is that the firm con- 
trols and manufactures these machines under 
American patents. There is also a long list 


of machine tools of American make found in 
these works. 


American 


Another firm, evidently opposed, on patriotic 
principles, to using any foreign-made tools, is 
making a specialty of a machine, no doubt large- 
ly copied from a leading American design, and 
is also using American-made grinding ma- 
chines. Yet another plant, using a few Ameri- 


By FRANK HENRY SELDEN 


(Concluded from July) 


can machine tools, is especially favorable to 
our measuring tools. 
Germans Trained in United States. 

On the outskirts of Berlin is a plant that is 
exceptional, both in equipment and manage- 
ment. Mr. Carden says, “It would be refresh- 
ing for some of our American manufacturers 
who believe that we alone understand the term, 
‘shop efficiency,’ to take a walk through these 
shops, and I believe that a glimpse of the work- 
ings of this particular plant would cause a 
realization of what there is ahead of America 
in foreign competition. To make this clearer, 
it should be known that the methods in vogue 
at Borsig’s are practically those followed in 
similar large works in the United States. Herr 
Neuhaus, who has charge of the shop work at 
Borsig’s, spent three years, I understand, at 
the Allis-Chalmers plant in Milwaukee, and I 
learn that this same gentleman while there had 
much to do with the designing of the big Allis- 
Chalmers engine which is now in operation at 
the Ludwig-Loew works in Berlin.” 

After giving a list of American firms repre- 
sented in the machine tool equipment, follows 
the statement, “Only American pneumatic tools 
are used.” This is probably due to the fact that 
this firm has an exceptionally accurate method 
of testing the efficincy of such tools, these tests 
showing conclusively the inferiority of the Ger- 
man tools. Yet another concern, having its 
quota of American machine tools, uses exclu- 
sively American ovens in its tool hardening de- 
partment. 

German Uses Only American Tools. 

In a summing up of this chapter, Captain 
Carden states: “A German manufacturer of 
machine tools, when recently building a new 
shop, equipped it throughout with American 
machine tools. He did not even draw on his 
own makes. These latter statements are facts 
which are not generally known in the trade.” 
And “The best American machine tools, and 
all new and special tools possessing merit other 
than mere ingenuity, will always find a market 
in Europe.” 

On page 64 of the report we read: “I found 
in Soligen a firm which in previous years has 
enjoyed a most enviable reputation for its high 
standard of saws, and yet I was informed at 
this establishment that its German business has 
been practically ruined by an American saw 
made at Philadelphia.” Are not these facts 
enough to convince the most skeptical that the 
American is undoubtedly in the lead and with 
reasonable care likely to continue at the head? 

American Tools in France. 

Should we go to France, where there is a more 
even chance with Germany for American tools, 
we will find yet more to encourage us. On 
the first page of the report on “Machine Tool 
Trade in France,” we learn of one firm having 
“no less than forty-five Brown & Sharp ma- 
chines.” Then follows a long list of other 
American firms represented. 

In another French plant was found many 
American tools, but most interesting was the 
finding of a Gray (American) planer and a 
copy of the same make made by a German firm 
and the satisfaction of knowing that the Ger- 
man copy was recognized as inferior to the 
American original. 

But why multiply these statements that are 
so nearly uniformly in favor of American tools? 
One large French concern uses 1,743 machine 
tools, of which 1,300 are of American manufac- 
ture. The remainder, largely for the rougher 


work, are from Germany, France and other 
countries. 


Competition in England. 

In England, Germany does not appear to be 
able to keep American goods out. Some cata- 
logues of leading tool firms of England that I 
have at hand show large lines of American tools. 
I am unable to find any tools listed of German 
make. Is this no index of the industrial rank 
of the two nations? When we pause to con- 
sider the fact that the world at large is un- 
worked territory for the fine tool trade and that 
the needs of the nations in this line are beyond 
the possibility of our manufacturers to supply 
for many years to come, should we not hesi- 
tate to adopt a system of schools that has not 
yet given one single high grade mechanics’ tool 
to the world? 

As we enter the English machine tool plants 
we are met with conditions similar to those 
found in France, American machines taking 
the lead and German machines of German de- 
sign or imitations of American designs, taking 
second place. To list the American machine 
tools in foreign countries would be to make out 
almost a complete directory of our first-class 
shops and their products. To know that these 
tools are in other lands because of the superior 
qualities given them by the American workman 
is a matter of national pride. 

Conditions Similar in Other Countries. 

The reports cover several other countries and 
with like results. The conclusion that must fol- 
low is that Germany is a nation of copyists and 
not likely to ever lead in high-grade mechanical 
lines. Belgium, though too small to become a 
serious competitor, undoubtedly is exhibiting 
more of the spirit of independent advance and 
far more likely to be our rival in grade of 
workmanship and design than any other Euro- 
pean nation. Russia has a plant that may in 
time compete with us, but this is rather a 
compliment to our country and our schools for 
it is a thoroughly American plant, except the 
workmen. The moving spirit is an American, 
American trained, and the entire business is 
run on American lines and largely with Ameri- 
can machinery. 

America Superior in Other Lines. 

Although the machine tool trade undoubted- 
ly is sufficient to answer our question, yet we 
will find abundant evidence of American supe- 
riority in many other lines. Although the first 
printing press was invented in a foreign land 
long before the solitudes of this continent had 
been disturbed by industrial life, yet long be- 
fore we could be called a manufacturing na- 
tion, we gave to the world the “Washington 
Press” that has remained the best of its class, 
and have continued to lead in most of the im- 
provements since. It is no doubt true that it 
van be said of many of our style of presses; as 
claimed by one of our leading manufacturers, 
that the “sun never sets” on their presses, as 
they are sold the world over in competition with 
the best productions of England, Germany and 
France. 

Statements showing the superiority of Amer- 
ican goods might be brought together in num- 
bers to fill a volume. America has led and is 
leading and will lead, because of the superior 
type of intelligence of its workmen. Our laws, 
our society, our intermingling of peoples all 
tend to a freedom of thought that yields a spe- 
cially acute and progressive type of manhood. 
No man, and especially no mechanic who has 
felt the impulse of our civilization, feels bound 
to any system or method of activity because 
others have or do follow it. The very air sug- 
gests improvement and when our manufacturer 
has made a great iron planer that beats the 
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world, he is as restless as ever and yet “sails 
on and on” until he makes a machine that other 
nations cannot even duplicate after he has made 
it. Should you visit the works where the “Gray 
Planers” are made you would find today no less 
effort at improvement than in the past, and when 
the German mechanic has made a copy that 
will pass for equal to the “Gray” he will find 
his neighbors yet importing “Gray Planers” 
with features of which he has not yet learned. 
The Chief Obstacle. 

The chief obstacle to our sales abroad is not 
the inferiority of our products but rather the 
lack on the part of the foreigner to appreciate 
the superior quality of American goods. One 
of the greatest aids to the extension of Ameri- 
can trade would be the establishing of schools in 
foreign lands to teach the use of and merits 
of American manufactures. 

We Need Not Fear. 

We need not fear losing our trade because of 
other manufacturers copying our products. 
There are two sides to all questions, even 
to this one of copying American products. 
It not only proves beyond any possible argu- 
ment that we are the intellectual leaders in 
mechanical lines, but it also shows that the Old 
World is awakening and taking on somewhat of 
the American characteristic of change and in- 
quiry. Could a nation copy and stop, return- 
ing to its conservatism after copying our best 
machines, then would their markets be closed 
to us indeed. But one may as well attempt to 
hold back the torrent after the dam has broken 
away as to attempt to stop a people from con- 
tinuing to want the latest and best after once 
thoroughly breaking up the old conservative 
idea that what has been is good enough. To 
America this means that copying of our ma- 
chines will lead only to a greater inquiry for the 
best and a larger use of our products, and al- 
ways of the later and more profitable produc- 
tions with an ever-widening and increasing sale 
for American products, providing we continue 
tu keep the American spirit and ideals of prog- 
ress. 

Therefore, what can we conclude but that the 
German workmen, as a class, are the victims of 
their own schooling rather than the product 
of initiative in independent and _progres- 
sive study, that the imperialistic atmosphere 
which pervades all activities, even the special 
schools, gives to them a form and discipline that 
makes of the German youth a follower and 
respecter of that which has been rather than a 
progressive workman full of initiative and am- 
bition to excel. We can form no other judg- 
ment than that such influence as their schools 
exert, tends to make the nation something less 
than the best in spirit and action in the indus- 
trial world. 

Preserve the American Type. 

Let us not frighten ourselves over what 
others are doing, but bend our energies to pre- 
serve and magnify the American type of work- 
man. To do this we must keep American ideals. 
And of all things American, no other is so dis- 
tinctly our very own as the free public com- 
mon school where every boy may start out on 
a common level to work out his own destiny 
with no shadow from king or aristocracy to 
obscure the pure light of his chosen star. In- 
stead of sending over to Germany tradesmen 
or men of classical education to study their 
“trade schools,” send the scientific mechanic 
who is capable of judging the actual conditions 
and differences and who can bring back informa- 
tion that will aid in advancing our own scien- 
tific knowledge of working materials. Such 
men are obtainable in almost any large manu- 
facturing plant and their investigations would 
be of the greatest value. 

Follow American Practice. 
We must not fail to note that not only do Eu- 
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ropean shops of the better class draw largely 
upon America for tools, but that they also fol- 
low American practice in factory management. 
In many cases the active influence is a man of 
superior type who has not only all his native 
country could give, but has also a training, the 
result of years of work and study by actual em- 
ployment in American shops. In Belgium there 
is a manufacturing plant that appears to have 
more of the real American spirit and ideals than 
are found in any other plant in all Europe. Of 
this concern Captain Carden says, “The Melotte 
equipment, composed as it is, almost exclusively 
of American machine tools, and operated on 
American lines, gives the Remicourt shops prac- 
tically all the advantages of an American plant 
plus the further advantages offered by a lower 
wage scale. Melotte carries his American ideas 
to such an extent that nearly all the office furni- 
ture is of American origin. The desks are for 
the most part of the Mally type, and the Warren 
Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, has sup- 
plied most of the boxes used for filing away 
small tool parts. An American card-index sys- 
tem is in use.” 


Germany May Study Our Schools. 

The success of this plant is but a type or 
forecast of what might be accomplished by 
German concerns should they enter fully into 
the American spirit, and come to realize in 
all its force what American methods and ma- 
chines mean in the commercial manufactory. 
Perhaps they will not only buy our machine 
tools and send representatives over to work in 
our shops and study our methods, but also do 
as Belgium has already done, study our schools. 
As I look on a copy of the report of the Honor- 
able Omer Buyse on American industrial edu- 
cation, published by the Belgian government, 
it seems to me a remarkable coincidence that 
the nation gathering this data and publishing 
such a voluminous report should show such 
marked signs of leading all Europe in the spirit 
of modern manufacturing. Can it be possible 
that we must go to Belgium to discover what 
it is in America that makes us the copied of all 





the industrial world? Is it not possible that 
we are like the absent-minded grandsire who 
searched and searched for his spectacles, but 
without the least success, until informed that 
he was looking through them? Perhaps we will 
discover that we are searching for a system 
of education while possessing one that has al- 
ready asserted itself as the greatest of all and 
the very power by which or through which we 
are making the search and seeing such great 
things abroad that are really only the reflection 
of what we have accomplished. 
Imitation a Confession of Weakness. 

In contrast to what the German manu- 
fucturers are doing and their aspirations notice 
the following quotation from an American ma- 
chine tool circular: “We hold to the belief 
that imitation is an indication of weakness and 
that a firm, seeking success in a large sense, 
must possess orginality.” The result is that this 
firm, though but a few years in business, has 
advanced rapidly in this country and their ma- 
chines are known and used in many foreign 
lands, and are acknowledged superior to any 
machines for a similar purpose made in Ger- 
many or any other foreign country. This is in- 
deed a typical statement that well illustrates the 
attitude of the American manufacturers and 
workmen, for not a few of the men who today 
are the leaders in manufacturing took the motto 
of “no imitation” as workmen and because of 
it are in their present positions. 

Develop Our Schools Along American Lines. 

Perhaps after all we shall find that our 
problem is not to import some educational theo- 
ries to be patched on to our great and original 
free public schools, but rather to cut away some 
foreign patches and strengthen our schools by 
developing them along purely American lines 
with pure American ideals as our guide and 
ambition. That there is a cry against the pres- 
ent products of our public schools no one will 
deny. That with the schools through which 
the present generation of workmen came we 
have surpassed the world is quite as evident. 


Then let us set hard to work to know, not 


(Continued on Page 86) 
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Present Day Tendencies in School Architecture 


By NORMAND §S. PATTON, Architect, Chicago, Ill. 


School buildings are planned through the co 
operation of educators, architects and school 
boards. A knowledge of the tendencies of these 
three groups would enable one to forecast the 
school architecture of the near future with a 
fair degree of accuracy. If I were addressing 
the general publie, I would deseribe those 
changes in our educational system that call for 
new types of buildings; but coming as an archi 
tect among educators, it is to learn rather than 
teach this branch of the subject. 

Our educators must be the leaders in develop 
ing our system of education, and architects 
must adapt school buildings to the educational 
program. 

In searching for the present tendencies of 
architects, there lies on the surface the facet 
that architects are coming under the influence 
of the educational system, The 
architect’s office lies no longer through the car 


route to the 


penter shop, but through the college and the 
technical school. Raising the standard of edu 

cation among architects means better buildings 
of all classes, including schools, 

The public school boards of today show N dis 
position to erect better buildings than formerly, 
and to provide more money for both building 
operations and for the services of the best archi 
tects. This liberality is due mainly to the gen 
eral interest in all that promotes the welfare 
of children, and is an expression of the desire 
of the public. 

This advance in the quality of school build 
ings is keeping step with the general advance in 
the architecture of all classes of buildings, It 
is a part of the higher seale of living and the 
demand of an educated and well-to-do public, 

There is a marked tendeney towards archi 
tectural display in high school buildings more 
than in the grade schools, due rather to local 
pride, than to any greater care for the older 
pupils. There is but one high school to many 
grade buildings, and it is natural to select this 
structure as one of the public monuments of 
the town. 

The result of all these forces is that we are 
now in a time of active evolution and improve 
and design of our 
The public makes a liberal supply of 


ment in the construction 
schools. 
funds; the best architects find it worth their 
while to study the school problem, and our 
monthly magazines find, in school architecture, 
interesting matter for illustration. 

To come now from the general to the par 
ticular, what are the special improvements in 
the modern school buildings? 


Better Construction. 

First, better construction, especially in re 
sistance to fire and in better provision for ex 
its. Oity and state building laws aid this ad 
Our larger cities require all schools to 
be of fireproof construction, 
these buildings leads architects to approximate, 


vance, 


The example of 


at least, fireproof construction in other com 
munities. The approximations consist in more 
numerous brick walls; making the staira and 
corridors fireproof; the substitution of metal for 
wood lath; or the use of tile partitions; the 
making of the main floor fireproof, even though 
the upper floors and roof be combustible, The 
object to be sought in the construction of a 
chool is to make a building in which the oa 
cape of the pupils cannot be cut off by fire or 
smoke, A fire in the roof space might ultimately 
spread downward and destroy the building, but 
there would be ample time for the pupils to 
escape could reach 
them; but a fire in the basement would travel 


before the fire or smoke 
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upward rapidly and the amoke would fill the 
corridora, Henee the value of a fireproof floor 
above the basement, 

If a school ia reasonably well planned and 
built, there ia little danger of actual contact 
with fire, The greatest danger is from panic 
and the resulting crushing on the stairways. 
The econapicuous avoidance of all combustible 
imateriala in the corridora and stairs will do 
much to allay groundless fear and thus avoid 
panic, If, from daily uso of fireproof exits, 
both teachers and pupila gain the impression 
that their exeape cannot be cut off by fire, they 
are not likely to lose self control in time of 
vetual alarm, 

Better Sanitation. 

Another improvement ia in the line of bet- 
ier sanitation, The heating and ventilating 
ayatom ia a moat vital part of a modern school, 
Steam heat ia supplanting hot-air furnaces, 
Ventilation by natural draft can be made fairly 
olficient not over eight 
for larger buildings, and all high 
ventilation is now 

Automatic temperature 
rogulation is ho longer an experiment, but an 
part of a system for 


for grade achoola of 
roomea, but 
cone 


achoola, mechanical 


sidered a neeemaity, 
owsontial ventilating 
achoola, 

he limita of this paper will not permit a dis- 
cussion of the detaila of heating and ventila- 
Architeeta and 
‘tantial agreement aa to the methods to be em- 


tion, engineers are in sub 
Ilowever, the experiment of open-air 
tried in 
achoola is worthy of serious consideration, It 


ployed, 


achoolrooma being certain Chicago 
aoomea to be demonstrated that by introducing 
sufficient moisture into the air of the school- 
room, the winter temperature can be reduced 
leas, with a marked 


benefit to the health of the pupils, 


to sixty degrees, or even 


Since modern plumbing has become almost 
the pupils, there 
i4 a tendeney to make the fixtures in the school 
correspond to thoae with which the pupils are 
familiar at home; and to locate the toilet rooms 


universal in the homes of 


on the various elasa-room floors in place of con- 
In such 
sanitary reforma as the abolition of the pub 


contrating the same in the basement, 


lie drinking cup, our achoola are abreast of 
the times, 

The ratio of 
nron in controlled hy law in 


floor 
states and 


window surface to the 
many 
insufficient windows 
today. ‘There is dan 
wor, however, of cutting off the light by an im- 
The object of 
make the 


there ia littl: danger of 


in the achoolroomea of 


proper use of window shades, 


hades in a sehoolroom is not to 
room dark, but-+to sereen it from the direct rays 
Therefore, opaque shades should 
The beat material is Holland 


buff eolor, The sun shining 


of the aun 
never be used, 


cloth of a light 


upon this material tranamita a soft, mellow 
light. ‘The darkest part of a room, of course, 
in the side remote from the window, The light 
for thia side must come from the top of the 


should 
never be hung at the top of a schoolroom win- 
The beat 
Lo hang two shades Lo each window, both rollers 
being placed at the meeting rail of the sash, 
one shade to pull down and the other to pull up. 
great 


windows, ‘Therefore window shades 


lew, method of placing shades is 


improvements in 
artificial lighting within the past few 
But, as achool is conducted mostly in 
the day time, the question of artificial light- 
ing is not important, except in special cases. 
Special Equipment. 

The greater specialization of present methods 

of teaching and the addition of laboratory work 


‘There have beeen 
years, 


work 
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in the schools, have led to the provision « 
special rooms. High schools, especially, har 
developed into complex structures. A we 
equipped high school will include an assemb! 
hall, a library, and perhaps a museum, a gye 
nasium and laboratories for chemistry, physb 
and biology; shops for manual training; 
kitchen for domestic science, with a model dij 
ing room; perhaps a room for sewing; a com 
mercial room; drawing rooms for mechanie 
and free hand drawing; modeling rooms, wi 
perhaps a kiln for burning pottery. One ree 
high school has an elementary seienee re 
and special rooms for the study of the « 
languages and English. The “Classie Re 
is designed and furnished in the Roman ets 
and the “English Room” in the English ot 
with a red quarry tile floor, brick fireplace, 
beamed ceiling and stained glass windows. | 
large sliding partition between the roome 
mits uniting the two into a club reom ay 
use of student societies. The intention of & 
rooms is to stimulate interest in these sped 
studies by appropriate surroundings, and @& 
compete with the highly specialized seiel 
equipments. 

Gymnasiums, which formerly ple 
only in large city high schools, are now beet 
ing an essential part of every complete Wi 
school, and are being extended te the of 
schools. 


were 


Better Design. 
No one, who has observed school builds 
have failed to 
improvement in the character 
This improvement is due partly to general 


of recent years, can notice 


of the desis 


vance in the quality of American architect 
but perhaps still more to the 
the quality of school beards, 
ciation of good architeetur 
the selection of a 


Improvement 
and their atx 
! his 


grack ' 
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tendency grea te 
dividuality of design and a following 
particular architectural style The best « 








design is that which follows no historical 




































































of architecture, but s developed ratio 
from the conditions of the problen For 
ample, the large window area necessary 
classroom necessitates ti ~ ' very ne 
piers between the windows 1 her « + 
veloped the idea f making th. vindeow 
each classroom int 1 growl lf suct 
dow grouping 18 adopted twh ‘a 
must be used that will hemd ite 
ment, 

What is true of sclools, holds good { 
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in present work. 
New Materials. 


The past ten years have seen rapid 
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world, he is as restless as ever and yet “sails 
on and on” until he makes a machine that other 
nations cannot even duplicate after he has made 
it. Should you visit the works where the “Gray 
Planers” are made you would find today no less 
effort at improvement than in the past, and when 
the German mechanic has made a copy that 
will pass for equal to the “Gray” he will find 
his neighbors yet importing “Gray Planers” 
with features of which he has not yet learned. 
The Chief Obstacle. 

The chief obstacle to our sales abroad is not 
the inferiority of our products but rather the 
lack on the part of the foreigner to appreciate 
the superior quality of American goods. One 
of the greatest aids to the extension of Ameri- 
ean trade would be the establishing of schools in 
foreign lands to teach the use of and merits 
of American manufactures. 

We Need Not Fear. 

We need not fear losing our trade because of 
other manufacturers copying our products. 
There are two sides to all questions, even 
to this one of copying American products. 
It not only proves beyond any possible argu- 
ment that we are the intellectual leaders in 
mechanical lines, but it also shows that the Old 
World is awakening and taking on somewhat of 
the American characteristic of change and in- 
quiry. Could a nation copy and stop, return- 
ing to its conservatism after copying our best 
machines, then would their markets be closed 
to us indeed. But one may as well attempt to 
hold back the torrent after the dam has broken 
away as to attempt to stop a people from con- 
tinuing to want the latest and best after once 
thoroughly breaking up the old conservative 
idea that what has been is good enough. To 
America this means that copying of our ma- 
chines will lead only to a greater inquiry for the 
best and a larger use of our products, and al- 
ways of the later and more profitable produc- 
tions with an ever-widening and increasing sale 
for American products, providing we continue 
tu keep the American spirit and ideals of prog- 
ress, 

Therefore, what can we conclude but that the 
German workmen, as a class, are the victims of 
their own schooling rather than the product 


f initiative in independent and _ progres 
sive sf idy, that the imperialistic atmosphe re 
vhich pervades all activities, even the special 
schools, gives to them a form and discipline that 
makes of the German youth a follower and 
respecter f that which has been rather than a 
progressive workman full of initiative and am- 


bition to excel. We ean form no other judg- 


ment than that such influence as their schools 

exert, tends t make the nation something less 
the best in spirit and action in the indus- 
ill 


Preserve the American Type. 
let us not frighten ourselves over what 


1 


ers are oing, but bend our ene ries to pre- 
rve dn agnity the Ame rican type of work- 
To do this we must keep American ideals. 

ind of things American, no other is so dis 
r very own as the free public com- 

ae} | where every bov may start out on 


level to work out his own destiny 


% 
> 


ng or aristocracy to 


re the pure light of his chosen star. In- 
f sending over to Germany tradesmen 

f classical education to study their 

‘ } le.” send the seientifie mechanic 
f judging the actual conditions 

ff | who ean bring back informa- 
it will aid in advancing our own scien- 
nowledge f working materials. Such 
re obtainable in almost any large manu- 


ring plant and their investigations would 
“ | the greatest value. 
Follow American Practice. 
We must not fail to note that not only do Eu- 
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ropean shops of the better class draw largely 
upon America for tools, but that they also fol- 
low American practice in factory management. 
In many cases the active influence is a man of 
superior type who has not only all his native 
country could give, but has also a training, the 
result of years of work and study by actual em- 
ployment in American shops. In Belgium there 
is a manufacturing plant that appears to have 
more of the real American spirit and ideals than 
are found in any other plant in all Europe. Of 
this concern Captain Carden says, “The Melotte 
equipment, composed as it is, almost exclusively 
of American machine tools, and operated on 
American lines, gives the Remicourt shops prac- 
tically all the advantages of an American plant 
plus the further advantages offered by a lower 
wage scale. Melotte carries his American ideas 
to such an extent that nearly all the office furni- 
ture is of American origin. The desks are for 
the most part of the Mally type, and the Warren 
Manufacturing Company, of Chicago, has sup- 
plied most of the boxes used for filing away 
small tool parts. An American card-index sys- 
tem is in use.” 


Germany May Study Our Schools. 

The success of this plant is but a type or 
forecast of what might be accomplished by 
German concerns should they enter fully into 
the American spirit, and come to realize in 
all its foree what American methods and ma- 
chines mean in the commercial manufactory. 
Perhaps they will not only buy our machine 
tcols and send representatives over to work in 
our shops and study our methods, but also do 
as Belgium has already done, study our schools. 
As I look on a copy of the report of the Honor- 
able Omer Buyse on American industrial edu- 
cation, published by the Belgian government, 
it seems to me a remarkable coincidence that 
the nation gathering this data and publishing 
such a voluminous report should show such 
marked signs of leading all Europe in the spirit 
of modern manufacturing. Can it be possible 
that we must go to Belgium to discover what 
it is in America that makes us the copied of all 


the industrial world? Is it not possible that 
we are like the absent-minded grandsire who 
searched and searched for his spectacles, but 
without the least success, until informed that 
he was looking through them? Perhaps we will 
discover that we are searching for a system 
of education while possessing one that has al- 
ready asserted itself as the greatest of all and 
the very power by which or through which we 
are making the search and seeing such great 
things abroad that are really only the reflection 
of what we have accomplished. 
Imitation a Confession of Weakness. 

In contrast to what the German manu- 
fucturers are doing and their aspirations notice 
the following quotation from an American ma- 
chine tool circular: “We hold to the belief 
that imitation is an indication of weakness and 
that a firm, seeking success in a large sense, 
must possess orginality.” The result is that this 
firm, though but a few years in business, has 
advanced rapidly in this country and their ma- 
chines are known and used in many foreign 
lands, and are acknowledged superior to any 
machines for a similar purpose made in Ger- 
many or any other foreign country. This is in- 
deed a typical statement that well illustrates the 
attitude of the American manufacturers and 
workmen, for not a few of the men who today 
are the leaders in manufacturing took the motto 
of “no imitation” as workmen and because of 
it are in their present positions. 

Develop Our Schools Along American Lines. 

Perhaps after all we shall find that our 
problem is not to import some educational theo- 
ries to be patched on to our great and original 
free public schools, but rather to cut away some 
foreign patches and strengthen our schools by 
developing them along purely American lines 
with pure American ideals as our guide and 
ambition. That there is a cry against the pres 
ent products of our publie schools no one will 
deny. That with the schools through which 
the present generation of workmen came we 
have surpassed the world is quite as evident. 
Then let us set hard to work to know, not 
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Present Day Tendencies in School Architecture 


By NORMAND S. PATTON, Architect, Chicago, III. 


School buildings are planned through the co- 
operation of educators, architects and school 
boards. A knowledge of the tendencies of these 
three groups would enable one to forecast the 
school architecture of the near future with a 
fsir degree of accuracy. If I were addressing 
the general public, I would describe those 
changes in our educational system that call for 
new types of buildings; but coming as an archi- 
tect among educators, it is to learn rather than 
teach this branch of the subject. 

Our educators must be the leader 
ing our 


in develop- 
of education, and architects 
must adapt school buildings to the educational 
program. 


system 


In searching for the 
architects, 


present tendencies of 
there lies on the surface the fact 
that architects are coming under the influence 
of the educational system. The route to the 
architect’s office lies no longer through the car- 
penter shop, but through the college and the 
technical school. Raising the standard of edu- 
eation among architects means better buildings 
of all classes, 

The public school boards of today show a dis 
position to erect better buildings than formerly, 
and to provide more money for both building 
operations and for the services of the best archi- 


tects. 


including schools. 


This liberality is due mainly to the gen- 
eral interest in all that promotes the welfare 
of children, and is an expression of the desire 
of the public. 

This advance in the quality of school build- 
ings is keeping step with the general advance in 
the architecture of all classes of buildings. It 
is a part of the higher scale of living and the 
demand of an educated and well-to-do public. 

There is a marked tendency towards archi 
tectural display in high school buildings more 
than in the grade schools, due 
pride, than to any 
pupils. 


rather to local 
for the older 
high school to many 
grade buildings, and it is natural to select this 
structure as one of the 


yreater care 
There is but one 


publie monuments of 
the town. 

of all thes 
now in a time of active evolution and improve- 
ment in the 


schools. 


The result forces is that we are 


construction and design of 
The public makes a liberal supply of 
funds; the best architects find it worth their 
while to study the school problem, and our 
monthly magazines find, in school architecture, 
interesting matter for illustration. 

To come now from the general to the par- 
ticular, what are the special improvements in 
the modern school buildings ? 


our 


Better Construction. 

First, better construction, especially in r 
sistance to fire and in better provision for ex 
its. City and state building laws aid this ad 
vance. Our larger cities require all schools to 
he of fireproof construction. The example of 
these buildings leads architects to approximate, 
at least, fireproof construction in other com 
munities. The approximations consist in more 
numerous brick walls; making the stairs and 
corridors fireproof; the substitution of metal for 
wood lath; or the use of tile partitions; the 
making of the main floor fireproof, even though 
the upper floors and roof be combustible. The 
object to be sought in the construction of a 
school is to make a building in which the es- 
cape of the pupils cannot be cut off by fire or 
smoke. A fire in the roof space might ultimately 
spread downward and destroy the building, but 
there would be ample time for the pupils to 
escape before the fire or smoke could reach 
them; but a fire in the basement would travel 


upward rapidly and the smoke would fill the 
corridors. Hence the value of a fireproof floor 
above the basement. 

If a school is reasonably well planned and 
built, there is little danger of actual contact 
with fire. The greatest danger is from panic 
and the resulting crushing on the stairways. 
The conspicuous avoidance of all combustible 
materials in the corridors and stairs will do 
much to allay groundless fear and thus avoid 
panie. If, from daily use of fireproof exits, 
both teachers and pupils gain the impression 
that their escape cannot be cut off by fire, they 
are not likely to lose self control in time of 
actual alarm. 

Better Sanitation. 

Another improvement is in the line of bet- 
ter sanitation. The heating and ventilating 
system is a most vital part of a modern school. 
Steam heat is supplanting hot-air furnaces. 
Ventilation by natural draft can be made fairly 
eflicient for grade schools of not over eight 
rooms, but for larger buildings, and all high 
mechanical ventilation is 
sidered a 


schools, 


now con- 


necessity. Automatic 


temperature 
regulation is no longer an experiment, but an 
essential part of a 
schools. 

The limits of this paper will not permit a dis- 
cussion of the details of heating and ventila- 
tion. Architects and engineers are in sub- 
stantial agreement as to the methods to be em- 
ployed. 


ventilating system for 


llowever, the experiment of open-air 
schoolrooms being tried in certain Chicago 
schools is worthy of serious consideration. It 
seems to be demonstrated that by introducing 
suticient moisture into the air of the school- 
room, the winter temperature can be reduced 
to sixty degrees, or even’ less, with a marked 
benefit to the health of the pupils. 

Since modern plumbing has become almost 
universal in the the pupils, there 
is a tendeney to make the fixtures in the school 
correspond to those with which the pupils are 
familiar at home; and to locate the toilet rooms 
on the various class-room floors in place of con- 
centrating the same in the basement. 


homes of 


In such 
sanitary reforms as the abolition of the pub- 
lie drinking cup, our schools are 
the times. 


The 


abreast of 


ratio of window surface to the floor 
area is controlled by law in many states and 
there is little danger of insufficient windows 
in the schoolrooms of today. There is dan- 


ger, however, of cutting off the light by an im- 
proper use of window shades. The object of 
schoolroom is not to make the 
room dark, but to screen it from the direct rays 
of the sun. Therefore, opaque shades should 
never be used. The best material is Holland 


shades in a 


cloth of a light buff color. The sun shining 
upon this material transmits a soft, mellow 
light. The darkest part of a room, of course, 
is the side remote from the window. The light 


for this side must come from the top of the 
windows. Therefore window shades should 
never be hung at the top of a schoolroom win- 
dew. The best method of placing shades is 
to hang two shades to each window, both rollers 
being placed at the meeting rail of the sash, 
one shade to pull down and the other to pull up. 

There have great improvements in 
artificial lighting within the past 


beeen 
few years. 
But, as school work is conducted mostly in 
the day time, the question of artificial light- 
ing is not important, except in special cases. 
Special Equipment. 

The greater specialization of present methods 

of teaching and the addition of laboratory work 


in the schools, have led to the provision of 
special rooms. High schools, especially, have 
developed complex structures. A_ well 
equipped high school will include an assembly 
hall, a library, and perhaps a museum, a gym- 
nasium and laboratories for chemistry, physics 
and biology; shops for manual training; a 
kitchen for domestic science, with a model din- 
ing room; perhaps a room for sewing; a com- 
mercial room; drawing rooms for mechanical 
and free hand drawing; modeling rooms, with 
perhaps a kiln for burning pottery. One recent 
high school has an elementary science room, 
and special rooms for the study of the classic 
languages and English. The “Classic Room” 
is designed and furnished in the Roman style, 
and the “English Room” in the English style, 
with a red quarry tile floor, brick fireplace, oak 
beamed ceiling and stained glass windows. A 
large sliding partition between the rooms per- 
mits uniting the two into a club room for the 
use of student societies. The intention of these 
rooms is to stimulate interest in these special 
studies by appropriate surroundings, and thus 
compete with the highly specialized science 
equipments. 
Gymnasiums, 


into 


which were formerly placed 
only in large city high schools, are now becom- 
ing an essential part of every complete high 
school, and are being extended to the grade 
schools. 

Better Design. 

No one, who has observed school buildings 
of recent years, can have failed to notice an 
improvement in the character of the designs. 
This improvement is due partly to general ad- 
vance in the quality of American architecture, 
but perhaps still more to the improvement in 
the quality of school boards, and their appre- 
ciation of good This leads to 
the selection of a higher grade of architects 
Another tendency that makes for the improve- 
ment of school the abandonment 
of the evil practice of having architects sub- 
mit designs in competition. 


architecture. 


building, is 


This practice has 
almost passed away, and architects are selected 
as a superintendent of 
his teachers, on the 


schools would select 


basis of their record in 
work already completed. 

An examination of recent designs of school 
buildings, by many architects, and in all parts 
of the country, shows a tendeney to greater in- 
dividuality of design and a following of no 
particular architectural style. The best school 
design is that which follows no historical style 
of architecture, but is developed rationally 
from the conditions of the problem. For ex- 
ample, the large window area necessary in a 
classroom necessitates the use of very narrow 
piers between the windows. 
veloped the idea of 


There is thus de- 
making the windows of 


each classroom into a group. If such win- 
dow grouping is adopted, a style of design 


must be used that will lend itself to such treat- 
ment. 

What is true of schools, holds good for all 
buildings. Every new type of building re- 
quires the development of a new style of archi- 
tecture, or at least the modification of some 
old style. The breaking away from historic 
styles of architecture, and the evolution of 
new forms of design to meet new conditions in 
school buildings is one of the hopeful signs 
in present work. 

New Materials. 

The past ten years have seen rapid changes 
in building materials. Architectural design is 
affected not only by the purpose of the build- 


(Concluded on Page 39) 
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We offer Vacuum Cleaning Systems of 
every type which has been proven suc- 
cessful --embracing scores of exclusive 
superiority, such as, for 
instance, this 


LS _ RICHMOND" 


‘“‘Diamond” tool 






HE new diamond tool shown here marks as great an improvement 

T over all other vacuum cleaning tools, as vacuum cleaning itself 

marks over sweeping and dusting. School houses present the most 
difficult problems which vacuum cleaning has had to overcome. 

A school room with fifty desks has two hundred cast-iron legs screwed 
to the floor—with nooks and crevices practically unreachable by any 
ordinary vacuum cleaning tool. 

The new Bcumonp diamond tool with bristle ends—an exclusive 
‘Ricumonp invention—solves this problem for the FIRST TIME. 





"RICHMC 





VACUUM CLE: 





AIR - SCRUE 





The “institutional smell” which has 
with school rooms is due to one cause, an 


In all dust there are certain yeasts, : 
vegetable matters which, when wet and 
of floors, tend to develop certain carbon | 


Scrubbing school rooms with water 
for these spores to ferment—pi.vking t 
paste between the cracks of the floor— 
poisonous gases—holding the moisture in 


Any kind of straight-edge tool will get caught between the legs of the 
desk. But the diamond tool can never get caught. 

You simply shove it at the legs of the desk, and, one way or the 
other, it will slide off along its diamond edge, the flexible bristles carrying 
vacuum into every nook and crevice between the legs. 

It is strange, but true, that the vacuum does its work to the very end of 
the last bristle, just as though there were a fixed slot where the bristles are. 

The flexible bristles lead the vacuum into crannies into which no solid 
tool could ever get—and in straight sweeping the effect 
is the same as if a 13-inch narrow slot tool was used. 

No skill nor care is required. The ‘Rcuwomp dia- 
mond tool cuts the time and work of cleaning in two. 

You can see, by the pictures, above and below, 
that this tool can be jabbed at any obstruction, from 
any point, at any angle—it will slide off one way or 
the other, no matter which, and in sliding off the 
bristles will conform themselves to the obstruction 
as they go by. 


and multiplying the damage of rot and d 
It is no longer necessary to scrub fic 


Through “Ricx#MonD” Vacuum Cleanin 
by air. 


Instead of the “elbow grease” which 
scrubbing, there is the whole power of 
basement behind the air. 








With “Ricxmonn” Vacuum Cleaning, th 
cracks and crevices; the yeasts, spores a 






. , 665 i 
destroyed; and not only the “institution 
dust, grit and grime of the schoo! house | 
The MeCrum-Howsll Co., Manutacuuresot} THE MCCrum- How! 
REBMOBD Vacuum Cleaning systems, is the S tN y 
largest concern in the vacuum cleaning line 4ist Stree ew 
a $7,000,000 corporation with six manufacturing Park Ave. and an St : 
plants. Its vacuum cleaning devices range Rush and Michigan reets, Cl 
from portable electric cleaners to mammoth : Cle M: 
5 installations supplying vacuum to sixty oper Largest Manufacturers of V 4 aning Machi 
ue ators or more at one time. Its engineering a i 
4 department is at all times at the service of ‘Ricumony and Mops! Heating Systems; Rye, 
’ architects, engineers and others who are con- : gor lum! Devices: 
fronted with new or difficult or unusual va- Lavatories and Sanitary ye "a “ees 
cuum cleaning problems. Lifts; cumomy SUC! caners ; 
McCrum-Howell Co. isthe sole licensee Transom : 7 i ier Basic K 
E - for stationary vacuum plants under the basic Cleaning Systems. (Licensec c Ken 


Kenney patent, and it owns #4 other vital va 
cuum cleaning patents. For full information ‘ —Norwich, C . 
regarding either stationary vacuum cleaning Six Manufacturing Plants—N ; Conn; U 
plants or portable suction cleaners send in the Racine, Wis.; Chica (L.; Philadel: 
coupon opposite. , 
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hich has always been associated 
cause, and one cause alone. 


1 yeasts, spores, moulds, and other 
wet and packed into the crevices 
1 carbon gases. 


h water provides ideal conditions 
wking them down into a moist 
e floor—fouling the air with their 
yisture in the crevices of the wood 
rot and depreciation to floors. 


scrub floors with water. 


} Cleaning they can be scrubbed 


.<” which must be used with water 
ower of the vacuum plant in the 


aning, the dirt is drawn out of the 
spores and vegetable matters are 
stitutional smell” but all the dirt, 
ol house are forever ended. 


IS 


4 a Howe LL Co. SEND information about the advantages and 


economy of built-in-the-house Vacuum 


| Street, New York City ) $choo! 

gan Streets, Chicago = an 

. ’ & © Residence © Library 

Cleaning Machinery in the World O Apartment © Garage 

ng ystems; Qucumomy Bath Tubs, © Hotel O Church 

mbing Devices; Ricumonn™ Concealed 

t Cleaners ; Ricumonns Vacuum 
‘er Basic Kenney Patent.) 

Name 

Jorwich, Conn; Uniontown, Pa. (2); 


av, UL; Philadelphia, Pa. Address 


Cleaning for the buildings checked below. 
O Office Building © Theatre 


O Public Building 
O Factory 
O Store 


If you are interested in a Portable Cleaner O 
for household use, check here. ..... 


Mail to the McCrum-Howell Co., New York or Chicago 














In the last issue of the 
School Board Journal we 
published a list of some of 
“RICHMOND: Vacuum Cleaned 
Schools. This list comprised 
installations in fifty principal 
cities. Since that issue went 
to press, installations have 
been made or arranged for 
in the following Schools: 


DETROIT-- 


Campbell School 
Capron School 
Clippert School 
Gruesel School 
Moore School 
Nichols School 
Pingree School 
Thomas School 


NEW ORLEANS-- 


Lower Girls High School 
Upper Girls High School 
Webster School 


PITTSBURG-- 


Bellefield School 
Holmes School 
Soho School 


ST. LOUIS-- 
Wheatley School 
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School Soard Journal 


Pupil Seli-Government aS a Training for Gitizenship 


By RICHARD WELLING, Chairman School Citizens’ Committee, New York. 


The school citizens’ committee is glad of this 
opportunity to lay its case before specialists 
in school administration. Eight years ago I ad- 
dressed the general body of this association 
on “Training for Citizenship in the Schools,” 
and while there seemed to be a consensus of 
opinion at that meeting in favor of specific 
preparation for citizenship it does not seem 
to have resulted in any widespread effort to 
improve civic training. Indeed, in this year, 
1911, our committee finds school officials in the 
main either apathetic towards the subject or vig- 
orously opposed to the principle we advocate. To 
the members of this department this problem is 
presented anew and from you we expect a frank 
discussion. 

Our point of view is that of citizens interest- 
ed in the public schools. Our interest is the re- 
sult of a somewhat extended experience in po- 
litical movements. It is appalling to realize how 
little the American people are concerned with 
their public affairs. In the few days preceding 
elections they are much aroused about measures 
and men. But when the great day has passed 
there is a general sigh of relief that “it’s a 
good thing it comes only once a year.” The 
only other events that rouse them from their 
civic slumber are the prosecution of public offi- 
cials and the uncovering of graft. In the ab- 
sence of these, the average American citizen 
devotes himself without interruption to his per- 
sonal affairs. This is what is known as public 
apathy, and instead of it being the object of 
attack from all citadels of progress it is looked 
upon as an elemental fact of civic life. 

Writers, preachers, teachers, publicists, all 
agree that the greatest asset of the political boss 
and the greatest obstacle to a purer and more 
enlightened democracy is the apathy of the mass 
of citizens. We do not ask ourselves often 
enough wherein lies the cause of this apathy. 
Believing the schools were largely to blame, this 
committee instituted an inquiry some years ago 
to ascertain what they were doing to prepare 
the youth for the responsibilities of a democ- 
racy. We found the study of books on civies 
containing the structure and functions of gov- 
ernment practically the only attention given to 
this subject. 

Of course, to expect good citizenship to result 
from such a study would be as reasonable as to 
Icok for a proficient engineer among men who 
had absorbed all the bock information about 
engines but who had never seen one. 


Teach Democracy by Sharing in School 
Government. 

Let me make our position perfectly clear. We 
believe that the general tone of citizenship is 
low because public education has not yet seri- 
ously attempted the training of youth for its 
future place in the commonwealth. This was 
the ideal of all the great ancient states, Judea, 
Sparta, Athens and Rome. It is urged that the 
proper development of the individual will carry 
with it that community sense which is the 
foundation of a democracy. Perhaps it ought 
to db so, but the fact remains that it has not 
done so. This we know—that in the main, our 
people are lacking in a true conception of the 
benefits of democracy; and this we believe 
that by permitting the pupils in the school to 
share in its government they will become habit- 
uated to democratic living. 

This solution is not put forward as a pana- 
cea, but we do believe it to be an efficient method 
of giving the pupils the habit of mind that will 
consider the public business a matter of the 
private citizens’ interest. 


We advocate the vitalization of civies by 
some form of pupil co-operation. We believe 
in this as a principle of life. We advocate no 
one method. We know of forty schools organ- 
ized upon differing forms of pupil co-operation 
and each has a method of its own. The princi 
ple must be applied through the agency of what- 
ever form fits the needs of a given locality. 

Forty principals report their schools working 
under different forms of pupil co-operation. 
Five thousand pupils in the forty schools—while 
criticizing with admirable frankness some of the 
shortcoming they have noticed—respond with 
zest and with understanding as to the part they 
are allowed to take in the government of their 
schools. 

We advocate some form of pupil co-operation 
with a citizenship and elected officials in the last 
three years of the elementary school and through 
out the high school. We believe that these seven 
years of training in democratic living will so 
accustom the pupils to sharing their common 
business that when they come to man’s estate 
they will naturally take an effective part in pub- 


‘ lie affairs. 


Some Objections Answered. 


Our efforts to inaugurate this system have 
brought forth many objections from teachers, 
principals and superintendents. These objec 
tions were collected and submitted to a principal 
who has conducted a school state for five years. 
He has answered the objections out of | 
perience, and I submit both objections and an 
swers for your consideration. 

Obj ction No. Fs Pupil co operation ealls for 
a mental development that children do not pos 
sess. Neither is it desirable that children should 
become legislative, judicial and executive. We 
want to keep them young as long as we can. 

Answer. We have found the pupils of th 
sixth, seventh and eighth years, all normally de 
veloped, able to conduct their own affairs 
der judicious supervision. As for the 
tion that co-operation induces 


un- 


conten 
precocity, it 
unfounded. The children, both officers and cit- 
izens, are thoroughly normal, healthy and sport 
loving young Americans, and, I may add, lead 
ers in general athletics. 

Objection No. 2. Children when vested with 
power become arrogant 

Answer. Five years of p ipil co-operati 
failed to bring forth a 
ficial. 

Objection No. 8. 


on have 


domineering state of 


In the last analysis, thi \ 
pervision necessary makes mere puppets of the 


children. 


Answer. Judicious supervision, exercised 
along the lines of friendly control, ha 


qul te thi 
contrary effect. 


Pupils, teachers and principals 
become co-workers and there is a mutual « 
change of Suggestions that is helpful to all. 
Initiative is fostered in the pupils and they ex 
perience the miracle of co-operative action. 

Objection No. 4. The machine ry is so elabor 
ate that the purpose is destroyed. 

Answer. Yes, if the machinery is so elab 
orate, this is true; but it need not be, and in 
successful systems it is not. This objection is 
founded on the erroneous idea that pupil co 
operation is a fixed plan that cannot be modified. 
very principal must work out her or his own 
plan—any other will be liable to failure. 

Objection No. 5. 
worth while. 

Answer. If a wealth of school spirit and an 
attitude of co-operation on the part of pupils 


and teachers for the welfare of the School State 


The energy expended is not 


is not worth while, is anything in this world 
worth while? 
Supplements Teachers’ Rule. 

Objection No. 6. Pupil co-operation is sim- 
ply for show; it cannot take care of those se- 
rious cases, e. g., thievery, ete., which come up 
in every school. 

Answer. This objection supposes that the en- 
tire government of the school is in the hands of 
pupils. Rather is pupil government an auxil- 
iary of the regularly constituted school regime, 
and makes the handling of untoward events a 
simpler procedure than usual. 

Objection No. 7. The children of our day 
are more in need of respect for authority than 
the exercise of it. 

Answer. Why? The children of our day have 
been quickened by the inquiring spirit of our 
times and are quick to detect the shallowness of 
the autocratic system. But where they are 
trained to a rational respect for authority 
through a realization of the necessity of it and 
the participation in the exercise of it, their 
respect and loyalty become unshakable. 

Objection No. 8. Pupil co-operation destroys 
one of the greatest influences of the school 
the principal’s and teachers’ personal influence. 

Answer. Through five years the principal and 
teachers and pupils have been brought con- 
stantly into close and more efficient co-operation. 

Objection No. 9.. The activities of self-gov 
ernment are mere play. The children realize 
that the principal and teachers constitute the 
real governing power of the school. 

Answer. In a well organized system the juris- 
diction of the pupils is clearly defined and 
realized and lived up to; that they know an 
appeal will always lie to the principal only a 
safeguard against undue punishments. The 
children, of course, enjoy elections and legislat 
ing, but what objection is there to that? Their 
characters are being moulded for democratic 
living; and are being moulded effectively and 
joyfully. What more ean one ask of an edu- 


cational method / 


Not Possible Without Machinery. 
Obje chu n \V 3 10). Wi 
without the machinery 


have self-government 
Our children are or 
derly, polite and considerate We do not need 
legislatures, courts, police, ete. 


Answer. And when the 
school they will contin 


children leave the 
i to be orderly, polite 
and considerate. Each will go his way and work 
out his own salvation, thinking that the gov- 
ernment of his city and state and nation is to 


be left to the politicians. And when he awakes 


to the fact that the politicians are in the govern 
ing business for what they can get out of it 
and he undertakes to ameliorate conditions by 
enlisting the interest of his neighbors and 
friends he will find them preoccupied and ap 
athetic. Pupil co-operation aims to make ap- 
athetie citizenship militant. 

Objection No. 11. There are so many new and 
desirable suggestions offe red for improving the 
schools that we hesitate to adopt this before 
we estimate its relative importance. 

Answer. Pupil self-government does not com 
pete with vocational training, school gardens 
and other suggested additions to the curricula. 
Rather, it supplements all school work by put- 
ting the pupils on a sounder basis for effective 
work in every branch of study. 
ventional school regime 
provements come from 


Under the con- 
regulations and im- 
the principal’s office. 
With pupil co-operation each child feels a re- 
sponsibility for the common welfare and feels 
free to “speak up” to correct a defect or suggest 
an improvement. 
Objection No. 12, 
Answer, 


It takes up too much time. 
It takes five minutes of school time 
for voting at the beginning of the term. The 
time given to it by the teacher in charge or 


(Concluded on Page 30) 
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Rica iatasard emma 
Clean Your Schools by Air 


' Because this is the only thorough, sanitary 
and truly economical method. 


The most important advance in healthful livin 
for many years is the recent perfection o 
cleaning buildings by air. 


aoe gare airis more importantin school 
rooms than anywhere else. Stuffy, dusty 
rooms sap the vitality of youngsters. 


We urge you to make a comparative study of 
the operating principles of air cleaning 
machines before you purchase. 


Huvine ilile aon a tor 


Is the only Stationary Air Cleaning Plant operating on the 
famous Centrifugal Fan Principle. 























This gives a continuous, powerful suction. There are no pumps, valves or 
gears—no wearing parts. 


. 
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he 
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Our claims are backed up by a record of years’ successful operation. Thou- 
sands of Invincible Renovators are giving satisfactory service all over America. 






















Installed Plant in Public School gives ‘‘satisfac- Letter from the President of the Anti- 
tion in every way. A yery economical plant.”’ Tuberculosis Society. 
Office of Board of Trustees, 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Your machine has now been installed in Hoag- 
land School for one year and to date has given ex- 
cellent service. The only expense incurred to date portant part and the man who helps us to avoid 
being oil and current for operating motor, which on inhaling it is a public benefactor. 
account of size, compared with other installations, 
has proven it a very economical plant. It has given 
atisfaction in every way. ConrRaAD LEIDOLF. Pine Ridge Sanitarium, Atlanta, Ga. 


I am more than delighted with the Invincible 
Renovator purchased from you. In this day of san- 
itation and prevention of disease, dust plays an im- 


GEORGE Brown, Pres., 







Invincible Stationary Plants are made in six sizes to fit the needs of any building. 
The service of our Engineering Department is at the disposal of any one who 
contemplates installing a cleaning plant. Write for particulars. 












Iuvincihle Portable Machines are made in four sizes—for office or public build- 
ings, schools, churches, halls—for mansions, hotels and homes, etc. Practical, 
silent, moderate-priced machines used for years in thousands of buildings and 
homes. 


May We Demonstrate For You? 


We invite competitive tests. We ask for the opportunity to prove to you that 
the Buvincihle is the best method of cleaning. It gets. all the dirt all the time. 
Our Free Illustrated Booklet tells the really important facts about air-cleaning. 
It will interest you. 


Write for it—today. Address Dept. R. 


ELECTRIC RENOVATOR 


30 Amberson Ave., Pittsburgh, 


In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoOoL Boarp JOURNAL.” 
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O AIR-CLEAN 


your school you must 

have pipes large enough 
to carry away bits of chalk, paper, 
and mud from the children’s shoes; 
large enough to draw in sufficient 
volume of air to accommodate wide, 
quick-working tools. 

Small pipe machines have not the 
capacity to move large volumes of air 
and are easily put out of commission 
by becoming clogged. The 


TUE 


uses the largest pipe and moves a larger volume of air than any 
other cleaner. It therefore gives the greatest satisfaction from 
every viewpoint—does duty every day without a particle of 
trouble, enables the janitor to complete his work more quickly 
than by any other method and does most effective sanitarycleaning. 


TMM 


School in Jamestown, N. Y., 
equipped with TUEC System 


7 


N 
N 


STATIONARY 
Air Cleaning System 


MM 


UML 


School tn Holly Rea: 
equipped with Tl 1 ¢ 


The TUEC is of the simplest construction, easy and 


aiew ae 


ny CM 


7 Hurford St., Canton, Ohio 


PUPIL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
(Concluded from Page 2s) 
the principal (about two hours a week after 
school) is a voluntary offering such as is given 
to athletics, clubs, school orchestras, and other 
extra class activities. 
Many Plans to Choose From. 

The idea has passed the experimental stage. 
Whether it be the Ray system, which employs 
a Roman form of self-government—the School 
City plan, which applies the principle through 
the organization of a modified municipal gov- 
ernment—the School State—the School Coun- 
try—the Student Council—the Commission 
Plan, or whatever other plan may be devised, 
the vitalization of civics is a growing factor in 
the schools. The pity of it is that it is not grow- 
ing faster. 

Manual training, drawing, chemistry, phys- 
ics, dancing, are taught by action. All these 
train for individual progress. But civics, the 
one subject to which the community can look 
for a direct return for its support, is confined 
to the perfunctory perusal of the dead letter. 
Do you think that from the standpoint of cit- 
izenship our public education has been a pay- 
ing investment? 

Let me ask you what actual preparation for 
civic life has the young man had who is ap- 
proaching his first vote? 

Do you suppose that spectacles such as the 
vote selling in Illinois, in Indiana, in Ohio, in 
Putnam county, New York, could take place 
if those people had been trained to realize the 
value and the privilege of the vote? 

The present situation is this, that we are 
leaving citizenship to the book, to the platform 
lecture and the patriotic song. The time has 
come to couple up theory with practice. There 
is only one way to teach citizenship effectively, 
that is by action. This is good psychology, good 
pedagogy, good administration and good democ- 
racy. 

SAN MATEO UNION HIGH SCHOOL. 

The assertion that the personality of a peo- 
ple is reflected in their architecture can be ap- 


It works 


TUEC. 
THE UNITED ELECTRIC CO. 








plied to no section of the United States with 
more force than to California. The great 
variety in styles in that state, ranging from the 
classic to the mission and the oriental, is clearly 
indicative of the cosmopolitan diversity of its 
population. The originality and boldness in 
form and structure of recent buildings expresses 
very well the energy and strong initiative of 
the Californians. New schoolhouses erected in 
the state during recent years include examples 
clearly indicative, not only of the uses to which 
the buildings are to be put, but also of Cali- 
fornia progressiveness in education. 

The new Union high school at San Mateo is 
a good type of the classie architecture of the 
state. It provides an ideal home for a school 
of five hundred students devoting themselves 
to academic, scientific, business and manual arts 
courses. It is, in fine, a complete building of 
fering complete courses of study such as are 
found in the best schools of the large cities. 

The school has been designed to meet in the 
fullest the possibilities of a deep lot with a 
narrow street front. The placing of the build 
ing and the arrangement of the assembly hall, 
entrances and stairways have all been care- 
fully studied for the widest and most conven- 
ient use on the part of the school and the pub- 
lie. 

The basement contains shops for manual 
training and domestic science fully equipped 
for full four-year courses in manual arts. 

The sanitary equipment of the basement in- 
cludes toilet rooms and a two-sweeper vacuum 
plant of modern design. 

The heating system consists of an indirect 
steam plant. The multivane fan, which forces 
the air through the steam coils in the plenum 
chamber, is capable of delivering 45,000 cubie 
feet of air per hour. 
plete, $11,000. 

The first floor has, in addition to seven reci- 
tation rooms, a large study hall capable of 
seating at present the entire school. The pub- 
lic office to the left of the main entrance is used 


The system cost, com- 


openings). 
of having satisfactory air cleaning. 
complete information on the right way to pipe and 


See that your building is equipped with 24” pipe at 
inexpensive to install in old buildings as well as new, least’ with 2”’ 
and requires no cost for upkeep or repairs. 
on the smallest electric current of any system ever 
made, and is so much more efficient than any otherde- send our illustrated booklet telling all 
vice of the kind as to be in a class by itself. 


Otherwise you can't be sure 
Let us give you 


about the 


Write today. 


TUEC Companies in all large cities 


as a meeting place for the school board. It 
contains the master program clock and the auto- 
matie exchange for the 
telephone system. 


intercommunicating 
Just beyond this room is a 
private office for the principal. 

The assembly hall is 55 by 57 feet in size 
and has a total seating capacity of 500. It 
has six double exit-doors, to the main corridor, 
and two additional exits leading directly into 
the open. The stage is fully equipped with a 
drop curtain and scenery and four dressing 
rooms. The lighting is very complete and has 
been planned to meet the needs of dramatic 
performances. 


The second floor is given over almost entirely 
to laboratories and special rooms. The business 
department consists of a large room in which 
accounting and business practice are taught. 
It is fitted with special desks and office furni 
ture so that all operations can be carried on as 
in a counting room. The typewriting class is 
separated from the larger room by a glass parti- 
tion so that it may be supervised by one teacher. 

The biological and physical science labora 
tories are separated by a lecture room with 
raised seats. Each is provided with ample stor- 
age space, 

The mechanical and 
rooms have large skylights. 

The exterior walls of the building are of 
reinforced concrete, 


free-hand drawing 


The staircases are of iron 
and cement and are enclosed in conerete walls. 
The ceilings and walls all have metal lath and 
three coats of hard plaster. The wood trim is 
Oregon pine in natural finish and the floors are 
of the same material insulated with a sound 
deadener. 

The cost of the building, not including the 
equipment, is $100,000 or about 14 cents per 
cubie foot. Complete with furniture, the school 
cost $230 per pupil. 

Messrs. Havens & Toepke, of San Francisco, 
through whose courtesy we present the plans on 


pages 16-17 designed the building and super 
vised its erection. 
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ARTICULATION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 


At Boston in July, 1910, the Department on High Schools of the 
National Education Association urged the colleges to revise their 
entrance requirements in such a way that the high schools might 
meet modern needs. By a practically unanimous vote the depart- 
ment requested the colleges to discontinue the requirement of two 
foreign languages for entrance and to give credit for the newer 
work now being done in progressive schools. In accordance with this 
action a committee of nine was appointed to prepare a statement 
of the work that high schools ought to be expected to do. This 
committee at the meeting of the Department July 11th, in San 
Francisco, submitted a report, the substance of which is as follows: 

The committee cites the criticism of the Carnegie Foundation 
that American education, from elementary school to college, is suf- 
fering from the attempt to teach too many subjects to the same 
student at the same time. 

The committee then considers some of the special functions of 
the high school, as follows: 

1. The high school must instruct every student in the elements 
of good citizenship. This duty cannot be delegated to the college 
because there is no guarantee that any particular student will actu- 
ally go to college. 


2. High school courses must be flexible, for the high school 


period is the time for the youth to discover his bent. 

3. Broad vocational instruction should find place in the high 
school to prepare for efficiency. 

4. Mechanic arts, agriculture, or household science should be 
recognized as rational elements in the education of all boys and 
girls and especially of those who have not as yet chosen their voca- 
tions. 

In accordance with the foregoing considerations the committee 
formulates a working detinition of a well-planned high school course, 
three features of which are as follows: 

Since quantity should be subordinated to quality and since 
overstrain should be eliminated from the atmosphere of the school, 
the committee recommends that the quantitative requirement should 
be fifteen units. The average student is expected to carry four units 
(or subjects) each year, and consequently can finish the course in 
four years, even if he fails in one subject in one year. The student 
of exceptional ability may save a year by carrying five units each 
year; and the student poor in ability should be permitted to attempt 
only three units each year, thereby diminishing failures and reduc- 
ing excessive per capita cost of instruction. 

Of the total fifteen units, four units should be left as a margin 
to be used for additional academic work or for Mechanic Arts, House- 
hold Science, Commercial Work or any other kind of work that the 
best interests of the student appear to require. The committee adds 
in reference to the margin: “No limitation should be imposed upon 
the use of the margin except that the instruction should be given 
by competent teachers with suitable equipment in classes not too 
large, and that the student’s work should be of a satisfactory grade.” 
This recommendation appears to be vital to the progressive develop- 
ment of our high schools. As long as formal recognition must be 
sought for each new subject, so long will the high school be sub- 
servient and not fully progressive. It ought to be possible for any 
strong high school at any time to introduce into its curriculum any 
subject that either meets the peculiar needs of that community or 
that appears to be the most appropriate vehicle for teachers of pro- 
nouneed individuality. 

Another feature of the report is that the courses recommended 
hy the committee require the student to complete two academie ma- 
jors of three units each and at least one academic minor of two units. 

The committee maintains that any student who has satisfac- 
torily completed a well-planned high school course should be admit- 
ted to college. The committee defends this proposition upon the fol 
lowing grounds: 

First. Present college entrance requirements either prevent 
many students from taking high school courses that they need or 
prevent them from going to college after they have taken courses 
dictated by their actual needs. 

Second. The attempt to supplement the work at present re 
quired by the colleges with such additional work as is demanded by 
the community and by a more adequate understanding of the needs 
of real boys and girls results in an overerowded curriculum, often 
producing either overstrain or superticiality. 

Third. Even by faithfully following the usual college pre 
scription, it appears to many educators that the best preparation for 
college is not secured. 

Fourth. The requirements of the different colleges are at so 
great variance that the energies of the high school are dissipated. 

Fifth. The most serious objection to the present condition is, 
as Commissioner Snedden says, to be found in the “restrictive effect 
upon true high school development.” The high school today is the 
arena in which our greatest educational problems should be worked 
out. High school attendance in this country has increased almost 
four-fold within the last twenty years. If the colleges will recognize 
the true function of the high school, this marvelous growth will con- 
tinue unabated and the American high school will become an insti- 
tution unparalleled as a factor for democratic living. It is doubtful 
whether any nation ever before possessed such an opportunity. 
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Unassailable Evidence 


When you consider that more schools are now choosing the 
“Spencer Turbine” than all other vacuum cleaners combined 
—(and there are several on the market)— 


when you come to consider that in practically every instance 
where the “Spencer Turbine” was chosen, it was first sub- 
jected to exacting tests and comparisons— 


and when you consider that every “Spencer Turbine” in- 
stallation is giving highly efficient and satisfactory service, 
you simply must accept the 


SPENCER TURBINE 
VACUUM CLEANER 


as the best cleaning installation for Schools. There is no other clean- 
ing system anything like the Spencer. It exhauststwo to three times 
the volume of air exhausted by the piston and rotary pump machines. 
That is why it is so wonderfully efficient for work on bare floors, 
walls and over uneven surfaces. 


The Spencer Turbine Cleaning System consists of an electrically 
driven turbine air pump for basement installation—with pipes running 
to every floor. Having only one moving part—which only touches its 
own bearings, it never gets out of order. With occasional lubrication, 
it will give perfect service for an unlimited time. 


Write for Catalog and List of Installations. 
Educational Institutions that have chosen the 


Abraham Lincoln School, Boston, Mass. 





Adams High School, Adams, Mass. 

Adams Street School, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Alexandra School, Montreal, Canada. 

Alhambra Grammar School, Los Angeies, Cal. 
Baltimore School No. 51, Baltimore, Ohio. 

Benton School, St. Louis, Mo. 

Bristol High School, Bristol, Conn. 

Miss Capen’s School for Girls, Northampton, Mass 
Charles Bulfinch School, Boston, Mass. 

Cincinnati Sixth District School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Crosby High School, Waterbury, Conn. 

Domestic Science Building, Toronto, Canada. 
Douglass School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

East Broadway School, Louisville, Ky. 

Edmonton High School, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
Emerson School, Bloomington, IIL. 

Federal School, District No. 1, Bristol, Conn. 

Fort Wayne Tenth Ward School, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


T b * 
Fourteenth District School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Froebel School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Harbor School, New London, Conn. 
Harney Heights School, St. Louis, Mo. fa a i a r 
Ohio. 


Harrison School, Cincinnati, 
Heyle Avenue School, Columbus, Ohio. 
Horace Mann School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Huntington Park Union High School, Los Angeles, Cal 
Johnstown High School, Johnstown, N. Y. 
Lincoln School, Akron, Ohio. 
Lincoln School, So. Manchester, Conn. 
Lincoln School, Springfield, Mass. 
Lowell School, Oak Park, 111. 
McKinley School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Montreal Technical School, Montreal, Canada. 
Mount Hebron School, Upper Montclair, N. J. 
New Madison School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Newman School, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Noah Webster Kindergarten, Hartford, Conn. 
Noah Webster School, Hartford, Conn. 
Notre Dame College, Baltimore, Md. 
Ohio Avenue Grammar School, Atlantic City, N. J 
Ohio Mechanics’ Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

(One 25 H. P., 10-sweeper outfit.) 

(One 15 H. P., 6-sweeper outfit.) 
Onota Street School, Pittstield, Mass 
Peekskill High School, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Plunkett School, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Potter Avenue School, Utica, N. Y. 
Quebee Technical School, Quebec, Canada. 
Redlands Polytechnic High School, Redlands, Cal 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
Rice Institute, Administration Bldg., Houston, Texas 
Kice Institute, Mechanical Laboratory, Houston, Texas 
Richmond High School, Richmond, Indiana. 
Roslyn Union Free School, Roslyn, Long Island, N. } 
St. Augustine's Parochial School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
San Mateo High School, San Mateo, Cal. 
Simmons School, St. Louis, Mo. 
Smith College Auditorium, Northampton, Mass. 
Smith College Library, Northampton, Mass. 
Society of Ethical Culture, New York City. 
South Manchester District No. 9, So. Manchester, Conn 
South Manchester High School, So. Manchester, Conn 
State Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 
Telluride Institute, Ithaca, N. Y. 
University of Texas Library, Austin, Texas. 
Washington School, St. Louis, Mo. 
West Broad Street School, Columbus, Ohio. 
West Middle School, Hartford, Conn. 
Westover School for Girls, Middlebury, Conn 
Whittier High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Whitworth School, Seattle, Wash. 
William Dawson School, Montreal, Canada. 
Winton Place School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wood Street School, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Yale University (Haughton Hall), New Haven, Conn. 


the Spencer Turbine Gleaner Go. 


Capitol Ave., HARTFORD, CONN. 














Branch Offices or 
Selling Agencies in all 
Principal Cities. 
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One of the Largest High School 
Buildings in the World 


SAN DIEGO HIGH SCHOOL 
San Diego, Cal. June 21, ‘10 
General Compressed Air & Vacuum 
Machinery Co. 
$19 N. Taylor Ave., 


Gentlemen:— 

I am in receipt of your letter 
of June 1Sth. We have used your VACU- 
UM CLEANING apparatus for two and 
one-half years, and have found it very 
satisfactory. It has been given 
hard service, and has stood up 
under it very well. 

Yours very truly, 

Edward E. Hardy 


Principal 


St. Louis, Mo. 


horse power. 





578 North Taylor Ave. 





NEW CHICAGO VOCATIONAL SCHOOL. 


Chicago, Ill. The board “f education has re- 
cently adopted a course of study for the Girls’ 
High School of Mechanic Arts, an institution to 
be opened in September. The school is intended 
to supply instruction for girls who need train- 
ing for immediate self-support and who are not 
sufficiently advanced to enter one of the regu- 
lar high schools. Girls from the fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh grades of the elementary 
schools will be admitted to courses, extending 
over periods of six months, a year, and a year 
and a half. Such practical subjects as cooking, 
needlework and machine sewing, and other trade 
work as required, and instruction in English, 
arithmetic and other academic branches will be 
offered. ; 

The school board has accepted a recommenda- 
tion of Supt. Ella F. Young that no girl be ad- 
mitted from the fourth and fifth grades who is 
less than fourteen years of age, and no girl 
from the sixth and seventh grades who is less 
than fifteen years of age, and that admission 
from the fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh grades 
be determined on the basis of examination. 

For girls who can afford the time, a four-year 
and a two-year course have been prepared, em- 
bracing the following subjects: 

(A) A four-year course, embracing:—1. Gen- 
eral household science (imcluding cooking, laundry 
work, house sanitation and management, and 
household accounts); intensified training to be 
given to those who wish to become institutional 
workers, managers of kitchens and lunch rooms, 
invalid and diet workers, and emergency workers. 

2. Household Arts (including plain sewing, 
dressmaking, millinery, embroidery, lace making, 
infants’ and children’s clothing, care of hospital 
and hotel linen, and interior decorating) ; intensi 
fied training to be given to those who wish to fit 
themselves for supervising and for special work ; 


machines run by electricity and foot power to be 
used, 


THURMAN VACUUM CLEANERS 


FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 














Plants built in all sizes and all sweeper capacities from ¢ to 30- 


Positive acting rotary or reciprocating types. 

We are the originators of Vacuum Cleaning and our Apparatus 

Se ee es naneenneens encenRe ented aI RTESTeEA aes See SETS 
is all guaranteed against defects for (10) years. 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Co. 
















CHICAGO OFFICE 









ST. LOUIS, MO. 


3. Science (including chemistry and biology, 
taught with a view to understanding and expe- 
rience and needs of daily life, as well as with the 
idea of gaining an insight into scientific method 
and theory). 

4. Art, with specialized work in costume, mil 
linery, and embroidery designing. 

5. English, both utilitarian and cultural. 

6. Applied mathematics. 

7. Geography, history, and civics, with special 
ference to the needs of women in Chicago 

8. Physical education and physiology with the 
idea of improving health and of giving recreation 
and training in social requirements. 

9. Music as a recreative and cultural study 

(B) A two-year course, coinciding in part with 
the four-year course, but shaped to fit students 
for industrial employment by the end of the sec- 
ond year. 

Courses in salesmanship, typesetting, boxmak 
ing, and other industries to be 
needed. 

The school will contain a fully equipped lunch 
room. 


STATUS OF MASSACHUSETTS VOCA- 
TIONAL SCHOOLS. 


The status of vocational schools, conducted 
by cities in the state of Massachusetts, with the 
financial aid of the commonwealth, has been ex- 
plained recently by Mr. C. A. 
commissioner of education. 


re 


organized as 


Prosser, deputy 
The statement of 
Mr. Prosser is contained in a letter to Supt. 
Wilbur F. Gordy of Springfield, and is inter- 
esting in that it explains to a degree the new 
codification of laws on vocational education, ex- 
pressing the entire policy of Massachusetts on 
industrial training. Mr. Prosser writes, in part, 
of the new laws as follows: 

tunning through the new law are two funda- 
mental theories: first, that in order to encourage 
the development of vocational education for the 
industries, household and agricultural, state en 
couragement is necessary; and, second, that state 
support for any form of vocational training should 


be accompanied by a reasonable degree of state 
control. 


Vacuum Gleaning System 


means efficient and satisfactory work wherever in- 
stalled. For schoolhouse work special tools are sup- 
plied. The hose and area of the cleaning tools are 
either | inch or 1+ inch, as may be preferred. 








The pump is built especially for vacuum cleaning, so 
that no separating tanks are required, and the appara- 
tus can be used for either wet or dry cleaning. 
made in all sizes from one sweeper up. 


Full information will be furnished on request. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


Vacuum Engineering Company 
114 Liberty Street 


615 Schiller Bldg. 72 











It is 


New York, N. Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, 
772 Monadnock Bidg 


The state encouragement takes the form of re- 
imbursement to the extent of one-half the cost 
of maintaining the local school. The local au 
thorities are expected to establish and equip the 
school at the expense of the community and to op 
erate it at the expense of the local community, 
securing their reimbursement after and not before 
the money has been spent. The reimbursement 
given by the state is to be one-half the money 
raised by local taxation expended in the support 
of the local institution. In other words, the state 
does not reimburse for money spent in the opera- 
tion of a school derived from gifts or legacies. 
Under the provisions of the proposed codification 
expenditures up to November 30 of any given 
year will be reimbursed by the legislature of 
the succeeding year, 

In the matter of the supervision and control 
of the schools, it is provided as a condition of 
reimbursement that the board of education shall 
approve the schools as to organization, control, 
location, equipment, courses of study, qualifica- 
tions of teachers, methods of instruction, condi- 
tions of admission, employment of pupils and 
expenditures of money. 

The general theory of section 8 of the new 
codification, which sets forth the items to which 
the state board must give approval, is that the 
local community shall take the initiative and the 
state board shall pass upon the action taken by 
the local community. The local community for- 
mulates its own organization; the state board can- 
not dictate it, but the state board may pass upon 
the organization formulated by the local com- 
munity. In so doing, the sole effort of the state 
board would be to find out whether the organiza 
tion proposed was conductive to the successful 
administration of the vocational school. The 
local school committee would propose the loca- 
tion of the school; the state board of education 
could never dictate it. It could, however, pass 
upon the location selected by the local community 
and do so entirely from the standpoint of its fit- 
ness to serve the needs effectively of vocational 
training. The local community would always 
choose the teachers for the school and nominate 
them for approval by the state board. ‘The state 
board cannot select teachers, under the statute. 
It may pass upon the fitness of those selected 
by the local community; in so doing it would 
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broom in sweeping the floor. 


air of the room. 


PEROLIN costs but a trifle. 


kind of floor or floor covering, 


always judge of such teachers from tie stand 
point of their fitness for the work which it is 
proposed they shall undertake. 

The control of the state over these schools is 
much more general than specific. In supervision 
it would rather address itself to broad questions 
of policy and of the efliciency of the schvol, 
leaving the local community to deal with the 
practical program and the working out of de- 
tails. This office is seeking to establish as a 
general administrative policy the conception that 
the state is working in partnership with the local 
community, and that it is the business of the 
agents of the board of education to establish such 
cordial relationships with the local school au 
thorities, and particularly with those who are in 
direct management of the school, as will enable 
them to work together with but one end in view, 
and that to make the work as effective as possible 
so as to secure the largest amount of vocational 
results for the expenditure of money on the part 
of the local community and the state. We are 
seeking to make the supervision given out of 
this office not drastic and critical, but co-operative 
and suggestive. We are endeavoring to develop, 
through conference, a common conception of the 
Standards and principles to be observed in the 
work and the best methods of carrying out prac- 
tical programs in furtherance of these standards 
and principles. 

Section 6 of the new codification proposes that 
an advisory committee be instituted consisting of 
members representing local trades, industries and 
occupations. It was the theory of those who drew 
this section that if we are going to prepare boys 
for the industries, these vocational schools must 
keep in close touch with the industries themselves. 
This can only be done, so far as we have been 
able to ascertain, by surrounding the principal 
or director of the school with advisory committees 
drawn from the trades and industries taught, 
in order that he may secure needed advice and 
counsel from the practical man in developing 
the work. It is not intended, under any circum 
stances, that the advisory committee should op 
erate the school, but only that it should be a 
cabinet surrounding the principal, giving advice 
when needed. The office of the state commissioner 
of education is very strongly of the opinion that 
this advisory committee should deal with the 


To Superintendents and School Boards 


You know that dust is a menace 
to health and a constant source of 


worry and annoyance. 


; 
1#f} 


PEROLINwH 


eliminate it in the schoolroom by 


——-1 PEROLIN, 
s the German Dust Absorbent and 


Floor Cleanser, which is a granu- 
lar powder, to be used with an ordinary brush or 


PEROLIN not only absorbs the dust and removes 
all accumulations of dirt, leaving the floor clean, bright 
and dry, but destroys all disease germs and purifies the 
This service is guaranteed, 

It is put up in 100 
Ib. and 200 Ib. wooden drums, and is adapted to any 


Sold on 30 days’ trial, 
and if not satisfactory, will cost you nothing. 


The Perolin Company of America 


1112-1116 W. 37th St., Chicago, Il. 


IF YOUR DEALER CANNOT SUPPLY YOU, WRITE US DIRECT. 





You can 


Colors. 


of the work. 


Devoe 118 New Style enameled 
tray, decorated cover; 8 colors in 
new improved half-pans; and one 
No. 7 brush. Very attractive and 
complete for its purpose. 


New York 


principal directly, and not with the school com- 
mittee. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

‘Topeka, Kans. The problem of vocational 
edueation, as applied to local conditions, is a 
subject of a study being conducted by Supt. 
L. B. Whittemore. Local manufacturers and 
merchants have been consulted as to the possi- 
bilities for co-operative courses. 

Springfield, Mass. Summer sessions have 
been conducted in the manual training schools 
of the city. 
ranged that no boy is in elass longer than an 
hour and a half in a day. 


The sessions have been so ar- 


Jamestown, N. Y. A vocational course will 
be opened in the high school next September. 
In a circular to parents, Supt. R. R. Rogers 
states that this course will be especially for 
those just enterin’ and for those who are still 
in the first year of high school work. 

It will be made up partly of the usual high 
school book work and partly of shop work. 
About half the time will be given to each of 
these and the shop work will be divided be- 
tween joinery and mechanical drawing. After 
the first year more advanced work will be of- 
fered consisting of metal working, pattern mak- 
ing, turning and the like. 

By means of this vocational course it is hoped 
that the school will be of greater service to those 
who wish to follow mechanical employment, and 
to still others, who wish to prepare for technical 
courses in higher institutions. 

A co-operative industrial course for boys who 
intend to enter the manufacturing jewelry 
trades will be opened in September at Provi- 
dence, R. I. A class of thirty boys has been 
formed who spend alternate weeks in manufac- 
turing jewelers’ establishments and the technical 





Devoe 122 New Style enameled 
tray, decorated cover; 4 colors in 
cakes; and one No, 7 brush. 

Any child will delight in having 
this box. 


T pays the teacher or school that wants good 

color work done to use Devoe School 
They’re true and accurate in 
color; of the highest quality; and put up in 
color combinations to meet the strictest needs 


Come in cakes, half-pans and tubes; 30 different 
styles of boxes, made to please the children; prices 
within the reach of all. 





We carry a complete line of high grade school art supplies and 
Artists’ materials and tools. 


Special prices to schools and teachers. 
Write Dept. 5 for catalogue. 


Devoe 


171 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 
Fulton and William Streets, 


1214 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 


high school. The length of the course to be pur- 
sued has not yet been determined. 


The New York City board of education has 
authorized the opening of an evening trade 
school for men and boys in the borough of 
Manhattan, for men, women, boys and girls in 
Brooklyn and Queens. An evening vocational 
school for boys will be opened in Manhattan. 


Sewing will be added to the common schools 
in Springfield, Mass. 


Brockton, Mass. A three years’ commercial 
course will be introduced in the high school. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The board of education 
has allowed the engaging of a manual arts 
expert for the special schools and the services 
of Caspar Warmuth, recently of Denver, have 
been secured. Mr. Warmuth is an expert along 
all lines of manual arts, but specializes in 
wood carving which will be made a feature of 
the vocational course to be inaugurated in the 
special schools. 

The manual training departments of the Chi- 
eago high schools co-operated in a practical 
manner during the closing months of the schol- 
astie year with local charities. The boys con- 
structed 250 air-tight boxes to hold ice given 
by the county to needy families. Each box cost 
six cents for material and was arranged to hold 
the daily milk supply of an average family. 

Lewiston, Mont. Manual training and do- 
mestie science will be added to the course of 
studies. 


Altoona, Pa. The manual training course in 
the elementary schools is being revised so as 
to lead logically up to the industrial depart- 
ment of the local high school. The entire course 
has been regraded with a view of eliminating 
all duplication of work. The fundamental 
principles will be taught thoroughly in the 
grades so that pupils who enter the high school 
may immediately take up advanced work. The 
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More Honors for Nathan Behrin 


The ‘100 Per Cent. Man’”’ 











The latest important movement in School affairs is the 
development of 


Home and School Associations 


Dr. ELMER E. BROWN and DR. MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH a , ; 

nave eadecsed ta Peatncse Whatever success I have attained I attri- 
bute solely to Isaac Pitman Shorthand. I have 
not always been a follower of Isaac Pitman Short- 
hand, -for there was a time when I took up the 
study of Pernin light-line and connective vowel 
shorthand; but after three months’ faithful study 
and practice I was convinced that, for simplicity, 
ease of execution, brevity and legibility, light-line 
shorthand could never compare with the Isaac 
Pitman Shorthand. My work has been mainly 
confined to the reporting of the trials of delin- 
quent policemen at Police Headquarters. These 
trials are conducted in a very informal manner, 
oftentimes degenerating into the hurling of 
abusive epithets by the one side and vigorous 
denials and assertions by the other. No more 
severe test of shorthand could possibly be had 
and is indisputable proof of the marvelous legibility 
of the Isaac Pitman Shorthand.”’ 


In the New York State 
Examination held on 
March 31, April 1 and 2, 
1911, for Supreme Court 
Stenographer, Mr. Nathan 
Behrin again came out 
first on the list with a 
standing of 96.90 per cent. 
Some of the most expert 
writers in the country en- 
tered in this examination 
which was generally ad- 
mitted to be the most 
severe test ever given by 
the State Commission. In 
1908 Mr. Behrin was No.1 
on the list of Court Steno- 

raphers for the Cit of 


“HOME AND SCHOOL” 


By MRS. GRICE, as the suitable manual, telling how to form 
and conduct these Associations 
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Mr. Behrin is 24 years 
of age, and a writer of the 
Isaac Pitman Shorthand, 
having learned the system 
from ‘Course in Isaac Pit- 
man Shorthand" in the 
DeWitt Clinton High 
School, New York City. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS FOR VENTILA- 

TION STANDARDS. 

(Continued from Page 13) 
a measured quantity of air through a filter of 
granulated sugar, dissolving the sugar and sus- 
pending the dust in a known volume of dis- 
tilled water and either weighing the dust in a 
Gooch crucible or counting the number of par- 
ticles in an aliquot portion under the micro- 
scope. The sugar should have grains between 
.25 and 1.00 mm. in diameter and the filtering 
layer should be 1 cm. deep. It may convenient- 
ly be held in place in a glass tube of 1 or 2 cm. 
bore by a perforated stopper and square of bolt- 
ing cloth. A suction cylinder of metal with a 
closely fitted piston or a Roots blower arranged 
to operate on the suction principle, should be 
used for collecting the sample. 

It might be thought from what has been said 
above that the determination of carbon dioxid 
could be entirely dispensed with, and some 
school hygienists have taken that position. Per- 
sonally I am not prepared to grant that under 
actual conditions of occupancy, no change of 
air is necessary, even if the temperature be kept 
down. It may be granted that in the laboratory 
re-breathed air has not been shown to be harm- 
ful when the effects of heat and humidity are 
eliminated. Under the practical conditions of 
the schoolroom, however, it is generally true 
that with stale air, carbon dioxid and heat and 


— Nathan Behrin. 
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not take the place of direct observation of tem- 
perature and humidity which are the primary 
tests; but as a supplementary test, used along 
with them, it is most instructive. 

For the determination of carbon dioxid, with 
the approximate accuracy which is amply suf- 
ficient for ordinary sanitary purposes, the time 
method of Cohen and Appleyard is the most 
convenient. It is fully described in the report 
ot the committee on standard methods to which 
reference has been made but its essential fea- 
tures are as follows: Samples are collected by 
the use of a pair of bottles connected by a 
siphon, the one in which the sample is to be 
collected being filled with water. Ten cc. of a 
dilute solution of lime water tinted with phen- 
olphthalein is run into the bottle of air after 
collection, and vigorously shaken until the 
color disappears. From the time required for 
decolorizing, the amount of carbon dioxid may 
be calculated. 

All the determinations recommended are sim- 
ple and require comparatively inexpensive ap- 
paratus. There is no reason why every room 
should not have its ordinary thermometer and 
every school its equipment for the determina- 
tion of humidity, dust and carbon dioxid which 
might be in the hands of the teacher of phys- 
ics or chemistry, or nature study or hygiene. 

Standards of Ventilation. 
It has required a somewhat extended discus- 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, New York 


study show how much even this simple rule is 
needed. The lower limit for persons with or- 
dinary light clothing should probably be placed 
at 66° F. or just below this point, as Sedgwick 
and Hough have emphasized, there is a likeli- 
hood of gradual and unnoticed chilling of a 
dangerous kind. 

In regard to humidity it is not possible to 
speak with the same certainty in the light of 
present knowledge. If the temperature be main- 
tained between 66° and 70° a relative humidity 
of about 70 per cent may be considered as a 
maximum beyond which it is undesirable to go. 
A lower limit may perhaps be tentatively set 
at 60 per cent, although it is not at all cer- 
tain that the range might not be safely ex- 
tended to 50 per cent at the lower and 75 per 
cent at the upper end of the range. Only 
a study of actual schoolroom conditions in their 
relation to health and comfort and efliciency 
can settle those points satisfactorily. 

Permissible Dust and Carbon Dioxid. 

A standard for permissible dustiness is quite 
beyond the present range of our knowledge. Dr. 
Soper in the studies made in connection with 
the New York subway found 52 mg. of dust 
per 1,000 cubic feet of air as an average for 
the street air of New York. In the air of 
cordage factories, I have found over 5,000 mg. 
in the same volume and Dr. Graham Rogers 





found 9,600 mg. in the air of certain rooms 
, humidity and odors, all increase progressively, <jon to present the scientific basis for ventila- where pearl button working was going on. If 
though, of course, not all necessarily in the same tion standards and when we come at last to the more than 50 mg. of dust are found per 
ratio. The practical method of dealing with all consideration of the standards themselves, it is 1,000 cubic feet of air, the condition is worse 
; these conditions is to change the air; and the impossible to speak with very great definiteness. than that which obtains in the streets of New 
} change has an effect upon comfort which can  [xtended studies of actual conditions in rela- York, and there is no reason why an enclosed 
not be measured by a thermometer. tion to their effect upon physical and mental room should not be kept freer from dust than 
Where there are no air currents the hot, moist, efficiency can alone furnish a sound basis for the air of a city street. 
vitiated air from the body clings round us like such standards as we should like to possess. At The standard for carbon dioxid should be 
an “aerial blanket,” as Professor Sedgwick has present almost no such studies have been made made a fairly liberal one in view of the fact 
named it, and each individual is surrounded by under conditions of scientific control which war- that it is to be used not as an index of any 
a zone of concentrated discomfort. The delight- rant their acceptance. If members of the Na- mysterious poison, but simply as a measure of 
ful sensation of walking or riding against a tional Education association would co-operate air change. Taking the normal for city air at 
' wind is largely due, perhaps, to the dispersion with trained sanitarians and physiologists and .04 per cent it seems reasonable to allow an in 
i of this foul envelope, and Prof. Hill’s experi- psychologists in carrying on such investigations, crease to .12 per cent or three times the normal. 


ment with the fan in his closed chamber shows 
how striking this effect may be. Under working 
conditions (except where electric fans are used 
in summer) it is the slow or rapid entrance of 
fresh air from without that breaks up this 
blanket of foul air. Change of air is therefore 
practically necessary and carbon dioxid is a 
useful indicator of the extent to which such 
change has occurred. Its determination should 


they would, I believe, render a notable service 
to science and to education. At present only a 
few salient points can be tentatively established. 

In regard to temperature there is one standard 
which can be fixed with confidence. It is, I 
think, quite certain that the temperature of 
the ordinary thermometer should never, under 
any circumstances, be permitted to pass 70° F. 
The statistics quoted above from Dr. Putnam’s 


This is the standard suggested in recent Eng- 
lish reports for several classes of factories and 
established for the garment shops of New York 
by the joint board of sanitary control in the 
cloak, suit and skirt industry. It means an al- 
lowance of 700 cubic feet of air per person per 
hour, about one-fourth of what is required by 
ordinary mechanical standards of ventilation, 
so that it certainly cannot be considered ex- 
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cessive. On the other hand in the light of all 
recent evidence, I cannot see that we have the 
right to insist on more than this, provided that 
the temperature and humidity be adequately 
controlled. It is proper to require that air shall 
be changed at least once an hour, which is about 
what this amounts to, but chief emphasis must 
be laid not on the quantity of air but on its 
physical condition. 


There is one point which may, perhaps, be 
emphasized in closing, although it is not a 
question of standards. That is the importance 
of “perflation,” or the complete flushing out of 
a room at intervals with vigorous drafts of 
fresh, cool air. The gradual air change ac- 
complished by ventilation is not nearly as ef- 
fective from the physiological standpoint as the 
opening of windows for five minutes. A gale 
of wind not only brings general coolness, but it 
breaks up the aerial blanket and gives a new 
mental tone to mind and body which can be 
attained in no other way. A five minute period 
set aside every two hours for such a flushing 
out of the schoolroom can hardly fail to bring 
a good return in the mental effectiveness of the 
pupils. 
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The Recitation. 


By George H. Betts, Cornell College, Lowa. 
IIS pages. Price, $0.60, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
toston., 

A notable addition to the “Riverside Educational 
Monographs” appears in this number. The 
treatment of this vital subject is clear, helpful 
and marked by no end of common sense. It is 
refreshing to read in the first chapter that the 
organizing and managing of a school exists only, 
that teaching may go on Pithy reasons, direc 
tions, cautions follow thick and fast under the 
main subdivisions of (1) purposes of a recita 
tion; (2) method of the recitation; (8) the art 
of questioning: (4) conditions necessary to a 
good recitation: (5) assignment of the lessons 
It is asserted, without qualifications, in the first 
section that in the recitation the child should be 
given an opportunity for self-expression; help 
should be given on different points; pupils should 
be inspired to better efforts and higher ideals; 
good habits of study should be formed. These 
aims suggest lines of steady, serious effort on the 
part of teachers. 

In the second section the over-use of the ques 
tion-and-answer method is shown to have its 
dangers, Pupils may come to depend upon the 
questions as a crutch and may thus fail to gain 
power in self-expression. It is easy to say that 
good questioning is a fine art; but it may be 
asked: “What are good questions?” Here ambig 
uous, unrelated, long questions are contrasted 
with clear, connected, short questions. Points 
under assignment of the lesson are admirable. 
Classes should be taught to look for main heads, 
how to approach difficult points, how to make a 
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_ ," BARNES’ BRIEF COURSE” reduces the study of the Benn Pitman and Graham systems to such sim- 
plicity that any person with a fair knowledge of the English language can easily learn shorthand. There are only 
twenty-two lessons in the book. but all the essentials are fully and clearly explained in a most interesting way. 
A dictation course (beginning with a complete business letter in the second lesson) furnishes “actual busi- 
ness” practice in connection with the mastery of the principles. 
. taught from the very first. Brief Course is full of valuable time-saving methods which are distinctively 

**Barnes.” It imparts the greatest amount of information in the briefest possible time, because it goes straight 
to the point and makes every minute count. 

Endorsed by the large chain of Heald Schools of the Western Coast, the St. Joseph. Mo., High School, the 
State Notmal of Indiana, Pa., the St. Francis Solanus College, Quincy, Ill., and by many other large, com- 
mercial, public, private, and Catholic schools. 

“Our class has been organized a little more than two months, and today wrote accurately 85 words per 
minute. How is that for only one recitation a day, and the students carrying three other heavy subjects?’ — 
Central High School, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Shorthand Teachers : Send for a free paper-bound copy of Brief Course, and learn more about this 
method. State whether the Benn Pitman or the Graham system is desired. 

Barnes’ Typewriting Instructors. Preferred by St. Louis, Providence, Sheboygan, Atlanta, and 
other High Schools. Twelve editions, Copy sent on approval to teachers seeking the best. Specify machine. 
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summary. 

What would be the result if the principles de- 
veloped in these pages were carefully worked 
out by the teaching force of our country? One 
can hardly say, but there would certainly be a 
marked uplift in the standards of our schools. 
Perhaps Oxford dons would not then report of our 
Rhodes scholars, “they are attractive and at 
tracted, but restless, volatile and have never been 
educated with thoroughness.” 

The Quest of the Four-Leaved Clover. 

By Walter T. Field. 12mo., cloth, 211 pages. 
Price, $0.40. Ginn & Co., New York, Chicago. 

About fifty years ago, Abdallah, of which “The 
Quest of the Four-Leaved Clover” is an adapta- 
tion, was written by Edward Laboulays. The 
author had made for himself an Oriental atmos- 
phere, which covers every page and paragraph of 
this delightful story. It gives pictures of Be- 
douin life among the tents and of city life in the 
bazaars. It gives glimpses into one of the great 
world religions, showing how Mohammedanism. 
with its fatalism and its moral earnestness, is a 
wonderful force. Persons, places, situations, 
form a setting for two contrasting lives—since 
selfishness is the supreme motive of one life; 
service to one’s fellowmen, that of the other life. 
To the latter comes the rare reward of the four- 
leaved clover. 


Hero Folk of Ancient Britain. 

By Sara E. Wiltse. 12 mo. cloth, 128 pages. 
Price, $0.45. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Type. paper, illustrations and cover design 
render “Hero Folk of Ancient Britain” an in- 
stance of dainty bookmaking. As Jack the Giant 
Killer belonged to Celtic Britain, a beautiful 
border of thistles frames the pages, recounting 
his doughty deeds. Nothing could be more fitting 
than the conventionalized arrangement of beans 
surrounding the exploits of Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, while clovers—though not four-leaved clov- 
ers—enclose the quips and pranks of Tom Thumb. 
On the dark green cover the motif is the circular 
war shield of the Britons on which are crossed 
a heavy sword and battleax. 

An early and accurate version has been given 
of these three stories of ancient Britain—mainly 
in the language handed down to us from Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers. The editor has reserved to 
herself the right of laying the emphasis upon 
the positive virtues of kindness to neighbors and 
loyalty to king and country. 

It is easy to believe the statement that artist 
and editor have worked together to make exact 
both the language and the pictures representing 
aims, dress and domestic architecture of the times 
of Arthur and Alfred. 


The Tragedy of Richard the Third. 

By William Shakespeare. Edited by Charlotte 
Porter. 309 pages. Thos. Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. - 

The introduction summarizes evidence and ar 
gument for and against the quarto of 1597 and 
the famous first folio text of 1623. The conclusion 
in the readings of the folio of 1625 are always to 
be preferred. The selected criticism is mainly 
taken from the earlier Shakespearian critic, as 
but four critiques bear a later date than 1838. 
The glossary and literary illustrations of this 
play—long a favorite with playgoers and fine ac 
tors in England and the United States, have their 
usual fulness and variety. 

Art Song Cycles.—By Otto Meissner, Super 
visor of music, Oak Park, TIL, and Florence C, 
Fox Two books, 56 pages each. Price, $0.25. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, Boston, Chicago. 

These books contain complete cycles of songs 
intended to be used in public and private schools 
on special occasions and for exhibition purposes. 


The Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co., 2201 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Each song has an individuality of its own and is 
related to the other songs in its group. Book one 
is suitable for use in third, fourth and fifth 
grades. There are cycles of the seasons, of in- 
sects and foreign lands. The second book is in- 
tended for the grades above the third and con- 
tains cycles of birds, flowers and seeds. The 
songs are exceedingly interesting, modern in 
character and artistic. The poems are of high 
literary character and cannot fail to arouse the 
imagination and hold the interest of children. 
That the songs are particularly well adapted for 
school use has been amply demonstrated in the 
schools of Oak Park. 


A Latin Grammar.—By Harry E. Burton, pro- 
fessor of Latin, Dartsmouth college. Cloth, 357 
pages. Silver, Burdette & Co., New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago. 

This book has been written with the idea of 
supplying a grammar simple and clear enough 
for high school students and at the same time 
sufficiently complete for college work. The open- 
ing section consists of a very fresh yet conserva- 
tive treatment of Latin sounds. The second sec- 
tion in place of a discussion on the formation of 
words, takes up the different parts of speech in 
their order and cuts up the treatment of word- 
formation, as such, placing the same at the be- 
ginning of the various chapters. 

The section on syntax is extremely simple and 
plain in its statements. It constitutes. as _ it 
should, the strongest part of the book. The 
syntax of nouns follows the cases in their order 
and is probably more full than the ordinary high 
school student may require. This, however, can 
be easily remedied by an intelligent teacher. 

The illustrations of syntax are drawn from a 
limited list of authors and works, including very 
few that the average student will not read in a 
complete course. 

In all the book deserves a hearty welcome. It 
is well arranged, free from defects and bears 
every mark of “teachableness.” 
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South Carolina Adoptions. 


The state textbook commission for South Caro- 
lina on June 22 awarded contracts for the uniform 
series of books to be used during the coming five 
years. Eighteen contracts have been entered 
into for books amounting to over $1,000,000, of 
which the American Book Company will sell 
nearly 5) per cent. 

The list of books selected includes the follow 
ing titles: 

American Book Co.—Hunt’s progressive spell 
ing course, Milne’s arithmetic, Brooks’ English com- 
position, book I, Maury’s geographies, White's 
history of the United States, Pearson's Latin 
prose composition, Gleason's Ovid, Webster's 
school dictionaries. 

Atkinson, Mentzer & Perkins—Applied arts 
drawing books (supplementary). 

B. D. Berry & Co.—Berry’s writing system 

Educational Publishing Co.—Augsburg’s draw 
ing books, 

Ginn & Co.—Hill readers, fourth and fifth (sup 
plementary), Montgomery’s Leading Facts in Eng 
lish History, Collar & Daniels’ first vear Latin. 

DD C. Heath & Co. Wooley's composition 
Thompson's United States history, Wells’ algebras 
and geometry. 

Houghton Mifflin Co.English Classics (supple 
mentary) and supplementary reading for sixth 
and seventh grades, to be selected from Riversi«e 
literature series 

B. F. Johnson Publishing Co.--Graded Classics 
(basal) readers, third, fourth and fifth, Hall 
Half Hours in Southern History, Payne's Common 
Words Commonly Misspelled 

W. H. Jones.—Spelling blanks, 

The Macmillan Co.—-Kinard & Withers’ gram 
mar, books one and two; Duggar’s southern agri 
culture, Botford’s ancient history, Tarr’s physical 
geography. 


Wonderfully Durable 
Unfinished Leather- 
ette Material 


anywhere near our 
present Special Price! 
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remember that over 


Springfield, Mass. 


School Soard Journal 
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Newson & Co.—-Buehler’s grammar. 

Rand, McNally & Co—The Story of Cotton 
(supplementary), Robinson's commercial geogra 
phy, Teller & Brown's business methods. 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co.—Johnston & Sanford's 
Caesar, D’Ooge’s Cicero, Fairclough & Brown's 
Aeneid 

Charles Scribner's Sons—Scribner’s English 
classics (supplementary), Minn & Payne's South 
ern Prose and Poetry. 

Silver, Burdett & Co.—Stepping Stones to Lit 
erature, first, second and third books) (suppl 
mentary), White’s Making of South Carolina 

Parker P. Simmons—-American history leaflets, 
Record of My Reading. 

Southern Publishing Co.—Civil Government in 
South Carolina and the United States. 

W. H. Wheeler & Co.—Wheeler’s primer and 
rst and second readers. 

World Book Co.—Ritchie’s primer of sanitation 
and hygiene. 


Textbook Notes. 

Chicago, Il. The school board has recently 
adopted the Cabell-Freeman Series in = English, 
published by Win. F. Roberts & Co, 

Massillon, O. The board of education has re 
cently adopted New World speller, Ward's fourth 
reader, Stepping Stones to Literature, books seven 
and eight (Silver); Tarr & MeMurry’s geogra 
phies (Macmillan), and Watson & White's arith 
metics (Heath). 

Lansing, Mich. MeLaughlin & Gilchrist’s Song 
Readers (Ginn), and West's Ancient World 
(Allyn) have been adopted 

The principals of the five Minneapolis high 
schools have requested Supt ©. M. Jordan that 
they be given more voice in the selection of text 
books. In their annual report they state that 
some of the books now in use are poorly adapted 
for the use to which they are put, a condition re 
sulting largely from the method of selection now 
in vogue. They urge that all books to he chosen 
be tested for a year by one teacher in each school 


and that before an adoption is made four of the 


five principals concur in recommending it. 

Jacksonville, Ill. Berry's writing books and 
Stebbin’s Progressive Course in English 
been adopted. 


have 
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CHA RTS 


McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart . $4.50 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart . . . . 6.00 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart . . . 6.00 





McConnell’s Language Chart... . . . 6.00 
McConnell’s Complete Chart i @ yee 4 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates » ee SMe 2 ae 
Evans’ Arithmetical Series. 6.00 


McConnell School Supply Co. 


4430 MARKET STREET 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


of a new publication issued by Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York, and edited by Prof. J. A. Green 
The publication is to be a semi-annual, issued in 
March and November, 
sixty-five cents. 


at a subscription price of 


Longmans, Green & Co have recently issued a 
new grammar for high school use, compiled by 
Miss Maud M. Frank of the DeWitt Clinton high 
school, New York, N. Y. 

North Adams, Mass Benn Pitman Phono 
graphy has been adopted to replace the Chandler 
shorthand book 

Dayton, O. The Elson grammar school readers 
(Scott-Foresman) have been adopted. 

Washington, IC. The board of education has 
adopted for a term of three years the Wooster 
primer, the Wooster readers and the Wooster 
arithmetics 

Council Bluffs, Ta. Warren's agriculture (Mac 
millan) has been adopted for the high school 

Shamokin, Pa. Adopted Brownlee’s chemistry 
(Allyn-Bacon); Gulick’'s Good Health (Ginn), 

Jamestown, N.Y. The school board has adopted 
Hodgdon'’s United States history (Heath). 

The Appleton arithmetices, primary sehool and 
third books have recently been adopted in Wash 
ington, I. «, The second book of the series has 
heen introduced for exclusive use in the fifth and 
sixth grades 
Columbia, Mo. “Rural schools must have text 
hooks more condensed, and city and town schools 
will need them also.” This statement was made 
hy W. TP. Evans, state superintendent of schools 
for Missouri. “The present day textbooks are 
suited to needs of the city children,” said) Mr 
vans. “They contain many exercises to keep 
children busy. In rural schools terms are short 
and classes many. Why swamp the pupil with too 
great an abundance of exercises?” 


German Shools and Our Problem. 
(Concluded from page 24) 

our problem like true Americans, reaching out 
for the larger things by holding to the ideals of 
the manufacturers who says, “We hold to the 
belief that imitation is a confession of weak 
ness and that a firm seeking suecess in a large 
sense must possess originality.” 
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Principles of Industrial Management. 


By John ©. Dunean, 

Cloth, 12mo, 823 pages 
Co., New York. 
" This -book treats very comprehensively the 
larger problems underlying the location and con 
duct of industrial plants. It takes up, first, the fa 
vorable economic environment necessary for suc 
cessfully establishing a factory, including such 
topics as the theory of industrial and plant loca 
tion, ideal situations, the integration and concen 
tration of business and specialization in manufae 
turing. In the second part the equipment of fac 
tories is discussed in detail for the two general 
types of continuous and assembling industries, 
Such problems as fire protection, heating, lighting 
and sanitation, power, ete., are treated very fully 
The third part is devoted to the subject of organiz 
ing and managing a plant--the human elements of 
supervision and labor, records of material, finished 
and unfinished goods, equipment, ete 


Illinois. 
I). Appleton & 


University of 
Price, $2. 


While the book is intended, primarily, for stu 
dents in college courses on business administra 
tion, the treatment is so clear and attractive that 
it cannot fail to interest the business man who 
would really apply scientifie principles to his fae 
tory. The book is naturally not as exhaustive a 
treatment of the subject as some recent works re 
lating to particular industries. As a general work, 
however, it is exceedingly valuable 
Domesticated Animals and Plants. 

By Eugene Davenport, University of Tllinois. 
Svo, cloth, $1.25. Ginn & Co., New York, Chicago, 
Boston 

This volume is less technical in treatment than 
its predecessor, “Principles of Breeding,” and thus 
better adapted to high and normal schools and to 
the needs of the general reader It also gives 
more attention to the origin of domesticated ani 
mals, the subject of natural selection and the sur 
vival of the fittest, as shown in the “Way of the 
Wild.” An important, although incidental purpose 
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‘‘If a man preach a better sermon, write a better book, or build 
a better mousetrap than his neighbor, tho’ he hide himself in the 
wilderness, the world will make a beaten path to his door.’’ 
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of the book, is to give an acquaintance with the 
essential facts of heredity, as illustrated in regres- 
sion tables and the law of ancestral heredity. 

The clarity of style—one result of extended but 
exact scientific Knowledge —is everywhere notice 
able. In some chapters, as in the “Way of the 
Wild.” this scientific exactness has been strength 
ened by the use of apt adjectives, antitheses, com 
parisons Imagination has its own place in 
science. But while non-technicality is a marked fea 
ture, effort will be needed to understand, work 
out, and use the table and formulae given under 
variability, need for improvement and other topics. 
Thought must be spent upon special terms as: 


Mutants, unit characters, revision, coefficient of 


variability before the mind can use them easily 
and understandingly. 

Usually good aids are not wanting. The main 
points of each chapter are found in the heading; a 
good summary appears at the end. Research and 
comparison are stimulated by such questions as 
these: “Make a list of the wild plants in the 
neighborhood that are related to domesticated 
species’; “Give the history of some breed of do 
mestic animals 
chicken.” 

In the origin and development of domesticated 
animals and plants, all these valuable facts have 
been given with special reference to methods of 
improvement. It centers around the general ques 
tion of making two blades of grass grow where 
one grew before, 

The Culture Readers. 

First Book. By Ellen’ EF. Kenyon 
Edited by Jenny B. Merrill, New 
12mo., cloth, 128 pages. 
Merrill Co., New York. 

After a term of seven years Book One has been 
entirely reset with thirty-three pages of new 
reading matter and thirty-four new pictures. It 
opens with sixteen pages of nursery rhymes. 
Sympathy, kindness, patriotism and kindred vir 
tues are taught by induction in its songs, games, 
stories and dialogues. For this and other reasons 
the title “Culture Readers” has been given to the 


SCTICS, 


cattle, horse, sheep, pig, dog or 


Warner 
York City 
Price, $0.30. Chas FE. 


French Vocabularies. 
By 1. Williams-White and BE. Robichez 
$0.50. Longmans, Green & Co.. New York. 
This book has been arranged to assist pupils 
in acquiring a wider speaking vocabulary of 
French than is ordinarily attained from the con- 


Why does Chicopee supply the Playground World 
with All-Steel Playground Apparatus ? 


The answer is found in a little booklet we have recently pub- 
lished, entitled ‘‘ Experience.’’ 


Playground workers will find it of 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. Inc. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


versation afforded in a study of authors. The 
lists presented have been arranged to consist of 
nouns, describing a particular subject, next verbs, 
denoting the actions of these parts, and finally 
adjectives to qualify the various nouns. The 
book begins with man, his senses, illness, the 
family, school, ete.—all of the common things of 
life. The lists are very complete and well graded, 
and contain little useless or obsolete material. 
Teaching Poetry in the Grades. 

By Margaret W. Haliburton and Agnes G., 
Smith, State Normal School, Farmville, Va. 166 
pages, Price, $0.50. Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos 
ton. 

The teacher who is seeking help in teaching 
poetry to pupils in the grades will find in this 
book a very complete and practical method that 
has been tested with unvarying, good results, 
The authors hold that, as a rule, poetry is poorly 
taught because many teachers have never learned 
to appreciate and love the beauties of verse, or 
if they have, they lack the power of awakening 
a similar love in their pupils. The method pre- 
sented here is natural and extremely simple. It 
seeks to make the teacher give to her pupils, first, 
a clear understanding of a given poem in its en 
tirety, and then after the details have been ex 
amined, a new, richer and completer apprecia 
tion of it. The plan is psychologically correct, 
and as has been proven in extended practice, en 
tirely satisfactory. The greater portion of the 
book is taken up by detailed model lessons for 
all of the grades. An appendix contains a sug 
gestive list of poems for study and memorizing in 
the grades. 

Dictation Day by Day. 

By Kate Van Wagenen, principal, New York 
City. 127 pages. $0.20, net. The Maemillan Co., 
New York, Chicago. 

The sub-title is “A Modern Speller.” Its claim 
to this title lies in its reducing the arrangement 
of words in columns to a minimum. Indeed, this 
arrangement is dubbed unnatural. New words, 
therefore, appear underlined in the paragraphs 
to be used for dictation. This method has the ad- 
vantage of giving a new word in its relation to 
other words and also of giving drill upon short, 
troublesome words. The new words in each exer 
cise form a short column in the margin. Here 
they are divided into syllables and marked with 
accents, Selections, prescribed by the New York 
City course of study, form a large portion of the 
book. 
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has been designed and built to meet the demand 
for a high grade school lantern which is inter- 
changeable for Lantern slide, microscope, ver- 


tical, and opaque projection. 


It is backed by the McIntosh guarantee, 
and 35 years’ experience (we build nothing but 


Lanterns). 


We have a fine line of educational slides for 


sale and rent. 


We have a little booklet “Projection Point- 
ers” which is sent on request. Our catalog is 


free—write for it. 
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THE IDEAL SCHOOL BOARD. 

(Concluded from Page 12) 
to go and the rest have doubtless gone by this 
time. Such cases need no comment. It is easy 
enough to guess as to the kind of schools that 
exist in communities where religion and politics 
are the dominant standards in the selection of 
teachers. The ideal board never asks any ques- 
tions as to the religion or politics of any ap- 
plicant. The ideal board asks only: “Does the 
applicant live a clean life and can he do the 
work required ¢” 

Another element in school board affairs in 
many states is the influence of certain book 
conipanies. Happily, in Indiana book compa- 
nies have nothing whatever to do with school 
board affairs. Book agents never call on board 
members. All our grade books are selected by 
the state board of education and the state board 
also makes recommendations as to selected lists 
of high school texts. No book company un- 
dertakes to dictate appointments of teachers 
anywhere in Indiana. It is not so in some 
states. Book companies step into local poli- 
tics, elect board members and then appropriate 
all the adoptions of text books. A certain Ohio 
superintendent lost his position this last spring. 
When a member of the board was asked about 
the matter, he replied: “I don’t think he 
treated the company right.” The superintend- 
ent had been brave enough to think that a cer- 
tain high school text was the one he needed 
in his school—a text that was not published by 
the company that owns that community, body, 
soul and school board. In some states the 
school board and book company situation is 
something deplorable. No good schools can ex- 
ist where a book company steps in and dictates 
adoptions and appointments. 

Occasionally it happens that some man to- 
tally unfitted either by education or experience 
for school board service gets such a place. The 
whirligig of polities in school affairs some little 
time ago placed an ignorant blacksmith on a 
certain Ohio board. After his election he was 
put on the board committee to select textbooks. 
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He had to pass on the merits of texts in Latin, 
mathematics, etc. He barely knew how to read 
and write. A bookman who was interested in 
Latin texts told me that he went to that city 
to look after an adoption. He was compelled 
to seek an interview with the blacksmith who, 
while shoeing a horse, aired his ignorance of 
books in general. The bookman soon found out 
that the board member was being guided by 
what his boy thought of the high school texts. 
The boy was a student in the high school. The 
bookman sought the boy, cultivated his ac- 
quaintance and told the boy what a fine Latin 
book the agent wanted to put into the high 
school. The result of the whole disgusting 
business was that the Latin book was adopted 
on the judgment of an immature and callow 
youth who knew nothing whatever about the 
merits of textbooks. Instances of this kind are 
likely to happen in any place where standards 
other than fitness rule in the selection of mem- 
bers of school boards, the adoption of text- 
books and the appointment of teachers. 
Politicians of a low sort, saloon-keepers and 
kindred spirits have no place on school boards. 
Men that once taught school and have never 
learned anything about the business since had 
better not be placed on school boards. Men that 
at some time have had school board experience 
and that think the schools ought to be conducted 
now just as they were at that other time ought 
to stay off of school boards. Many preachers 
are not fitted for school service because they 
are likely to be extremists. As has been said 
before, the ideal board member is the man that 
has business ideas, is sane, broad-minded, free 
from political and denominational influences so 
far as the schools are concerned, is progressive, 
wants only the best things for his schools, does 
not favor the appointment of any person that 


is unfit and has an eye single to the welfare of 


the schools under his control. The ideal board 
member cannot be swerved from his purpose 
of doing his duty wholly and fully. The ideal 
board member does not think that just anybody 
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with a little training can act as superintendent 
of schools. The ideal board member is not 
afraid of the expert in school affairs. He be- 
lieves in plenty of training and experience in 
the school man. He extends to the superin- 
tendent the broad sympathy that gets the best 
out of the superintendent and makes him glad 
that he is alive and has the privilege of work- 
ing for such a fine board as he has. 

The school boards of this country as a class 
need higher ideals as to their service and use- 
fulness. They need to take school board jour- 
nals and teachers’ journals and keep up with 
the times. They need to remember that they 
are serving the people in the highest way. They 
need further to remember the fact that often 
times they will be misrepresented and misun- 
derstood.. Their calling is a high one and 
worthy of the best work of our best citizenship. 

This paper has contained much of criticism. 
It would not be complete without saying that 
the criticisms contained do not apply to all 
school boards, not even to a big per cent of them 
in my own state. Nothing herein said has 
been said out of a spirit of bitterness because 
of experience with poor board members. All 
the boards that the writer has dealt with have 
been men of the highest type of citizenship, 
working long and patiently, and keeping the 
highest ideals before them. Not one of them 
has ever asked as to the politics or religion of 
an appointee. All of them have favored the 
highest possible wages and the best working 
conditions. Not a single selfish vote has ever 
prevailed in the board meetings that the writer 
has officially attended.. Every board member 
has served at a sacrifice of time and money. 
The writer’s school board at present is composed 
entirely of college graduates. It is no idle 
compliment, paid in an effort to flatter or to 
secure favor, but the writer wishes that every 
superintendent in the land had a school board 
so fair-minded, so square, so progressive, and 
so efficient generally as the one with which it is 
his rare privilege to work through these splen- 
did years. 
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PRESENT DAY TENDENCIES IN 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE. 
(Concluded from Page 17). 

ing, but by the material used. It is an axiom 
of architecture that no material should be used 
in imitation of another, but each material 
should be treated in accordance with its na- 
ture. Therefore the introduction of new ma- 
differing in nature from those for- 
merly used, calls for new forms of design. 

Exterior plastering in Portland cement has 
largely taken the place of wood as a cover- 
Such a construc- 
tion of wood frame, covered with plaster, is 
appropriate only for very small schools. At 
the present time, a construction is developing 
of hollow tile for walls with a ribbed surface 
to receive plaster directly on the tile, both ex- 
terior and interior. 

Exterior plastering has been introduced by 
architects as something better than wood sid- 


terials, 


ing for wood construction. 


ing or shingles, and, as a rule, this material 
has been handled in a truthful and artistic 
manner, in accordance with its nature. It is 
used as plaster, not in imitation of any other 
material. 

In contrast to this, cement blocks have been 
invented as something cheaper than stone, and 
are usually made in imitation of stone. As 
an imitation, they are a fraud, and are not 
good art. Cement blocks can be made in a 
truthful and artistic manner, but their large 
and uniform size makes them a poor material 
from the point of view of design. 

Concrete, poured in place, can have a satis- 
factory treatment of the surface, but such treat- 


ment is expensive and this material is bet- 
ter adapted to constructive than decorative 
forms. 


Brick and Brickwork. 
Of all new materials, vitrified brick seems 
the best adapted 
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building. This material has brought about 
such a complete revolution in our 
what brick should be, that I venture to ex- 
pand somewhat in description of the new idea 


in brick. 


ideas of 


The old idea was mechanical per- 
fection. The attention was concentrated on 
the individual brick rather than on the wall. 
We sought brick, with smooth surfaces, straight 
edges and uniform color. They were laid with 
fine joints. When the utmost perfection was 
attained in this direction, what did we have? 
The best 
brick wall seemed inferior to the meanest stone 
wall. We never escaped from the pettiness of 
the material. The soot of our cities stained 
the surface and the alkali came out of the wall 
whenever the water penetrated the porous brick. 

Now we no longer think of bricks, but of 
brickwork. 


A wall without force or character. 


We seek a wall surface of varied 
marked texture. We want a 
material that will appear as solid as stone and 
We prefer 
large joints that bespeak strength rather than 
fine joints, whose noblest quality is neatness. 
We think of a wall of a building, as we look 
upon the walls of the Rocky Mountain can- 
yons. The rocks 


colors, and a 


will be washed clean by every rain. 


built up by nature, 
layer by layer, and the marks of stratification 
are apparent; but we do not dwell upon the 
smallness of the layers, but upon the massive- 
ness of the rock. So with our wall of brick, 
it is built course by course. But when made 
of materials, vitrified by fire, and bound into 
one mass by cement, we lose sight of the in- 
dividual bricks and see the wall which rivals 
stone in durability and massiveness and ex- 


were 


ceeds it in its capacity for color. 

The latest improvement in the manufacture 
of brick is to roughen the surface of the stiff 
mud, as it comes from the machine, by cutting 
with wire, thus producing a variety of beauti- 
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ful textures, according to the nature of the 
clay. 

Vitrified brick is so different in character 
from the porous brick 
that it is leading to the development of new 
styles of architectural treatment. 


smooth and pressed 


Landscape Accessories. 

One of the most important movements in 
architectural circles has not as yet affected 
school building as it should. I mention it 
here in the hope that if school architects lag 
behind, the teachers may spur them on. 

I refer to the grouping of buildings and 
the treatment of grounds as an integral part 
of architectural design. It is not often that 
public school buildings are built in groups, 
but even in the case of a single building, the 
location should be considered in reference to 
surrounding buildings, and all schools that have 
open grounds around them should have those 
grounds designed with as much care as is be- 
stowed upon the building itself. Some archi- 
tects have given study to this subject and can 
make designs for landscape accessories, but in 
most cases it is better to employ a landscape 
architect, who should be selected by the archi- 
tect of the building and work in consultation 
with him. 

In conclusion, I offer a suggestion to any 
one contemplating building, that if you would 
get the best services from your architect, call 
him into consultation at. the very beginning 
of your building enterprise, even before the 
site has been selected, or the bonds voted. 


N. P. Kinsley, superintendent of the public 
schools at Franklin, Pa., has been re-elected, by 
unanimous vote, for a term of three years. Mr. 
Kinsley has headed the Franklin schools thirty- 
four years and is one of the oldest schoolmen in 
the state, in point of service. 
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Alabama. 
Montgomery—Proposals were received for 2- 


story school. Opelika—County high school will 
be erected; $10,000. Rockford—Propose erection 
of high school. Ensley—Propose erection of high 
school. 

Arkansas. 

Sheridan—aArcht. C. A. Farrell, Little Rock, has 
plans for school. Little Rock—Plans have been 
prepared for auditorium of high school. Colored 
school will be erected ; $10,000. _.Alma—Archt. H. 
©. Schwebke, Fort Smith, has plans for 2-story 
high school; $9,000. Cave Springs—Site was do- 
nated for school. 

California. 

Whittier—School will be erected ; $30,000. San 
Francisco—Bids were received for school. Ven- 
ice—Grammar school will be erected. Pasadena 
Two sites were purchased for schools. Willow 
Two schools will be erected ; $4,000 each. Nevada 
City—Site was selected for high school. San 
Jose—$100,000, bonds, were voted for school. 
Biggs—Plans are being prepared for school; 
$25,000. Round Valley—Contract was let for In- 
dian school. Riverside—Shop building will be 
erected for Riverside school. Glendora—10-room 
grammar school will be erected. Princeton 
Contract was let for high school. Lodi—Propose 
erection of union high school. Spring Valley—2- 
story school will be erected. 

Colorado. 

Denver—$40,000 was appropriated for school. 
Brush—Contract was let for school. Lamar 
High school will be erected ; $50,000. 

Connecticut. 

Hartford—High school will be erected. Bridge- 
port—$400,000 was appropriated for erection of 
high school. New Britain—Archt. M. J. Unkel- 
bach has plans for 4-room school. Simsbury 
Site was selected for high school; $40,000.- Win- 
sted—Archt. E. T. Benedict, Waterbury, has plans 
for 3-room school ; $13,000. 

District of Columbia, 

Washington—Normal school No. 162 will be 
erected. Eight-room school will be erected. Con- 
tract was let for Wilson normal school. 
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Georgia. 
Collegepark — School 
will be erected. Sa- 
vannah—Site was pur- 
chased for school; $3,- 
000. Blakely — Archt. 
M. J. Reidy, Albany, has 
plans for 2-story school ; 
$27,000. Waycross— 
Propose erection of 
school. 7 
Idaho. 
Nezperce High 
school will be erected; 
$50,000. Sandpoint— 
Two-story school will be 
erected. 
Illinois. 
Vermilion — Archts. 
Gault & Gault, Terre 
Haute, Ind., have plans 
for 8-room school. Free- 
port—Bids were re- 
ceived for school. Mar- 
shall—Bids were re- 
ceived for Clarksville 
school. Groveland— 
Bids were received for 
school. Sullivan—Bids 
were received for school. 
Waukegan — Archt. Ira 
Worsfold has plans for 
school. Jacksonville— 
Archt. J. K. C. Pierson 
has plans for school; 
$30,000. Dalton City— 
Archt. R. O. Rosen, Decatur, has plans for 2-room 
school. Danville—Two-room school will be 
erected at Union Corners. LeRoy—Bids were re- 
ceived for school. Ottawa—School will be erected. 
Eureka—School will be erected. Lena—Contract 
was let for school. Bradley—2-story school will 
be erected. New Columbia—Contract was let for 
school. Joliet—Plans have been prepared 
for Forest Park = school. Edwardsville—Pro- 
pose erection of parochial school. Monticello 
Contract was let for school. Springfield—Archt. 
George Helmle has plans for Harvard school. 
Shelbyville—School will be erected. Evanston 
Ten-room school will be erected. Harlem—School 
will be erected. Mound City—Propose erection 
of school. Newman—Plans have been prepared 
for township high school. Marion—Model school 
will be erected. Kinmundy—Contract was let for 
school at Red Lick Prairie. Martinton—Plans are 
being discussed for school. Galesville—Plans are 
being prepared for school. Galesburg—Site has 
been secured for school. Assumption—Contract 
was let for school. Vermilion Grove—Archt. John 
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of schools. 


G. W. ASHBY, Architect, 





Special attention given to the proper lighting, heating and ventilation 
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Carthage, Illinois 


McCoy, Danville, has plans for 2-story school; 
$12,000. Martinsville—Archts. Lewis & Steube, 
Danville, have plans for 4-room school. River- 
side—Archts. Patton & Miller, Chicago, have plans 
for 2-story high school; $50,000. Winnetka—Site 
was purchased for $100,000 high school. Ed- 
wardsville—Colored school will be erected. 
Princeville—School will be erected. Peoria—T'wo- 
story parochial school will be erected; $22,000. 
Scarboro—Propose erection of school. Cham- 
paign—Site was selected for school of commerce, 
University of Illinois. Ashmore—School will be 
erected. 
Indiana. 


Evansville—Archts. Clifford, Shopbell & Co., 
have plans for 3-story junior high school; 
$150,000. Two-story grade school will be erected. 
Washington—School will be erected. Fairland 
Archt. M. L. Carr, Indianapolis, has plans for 8- 
room school, Boggstown. Taylorville—Archts. 
Dunlap & Van Arman, Indianapolis, have plans 
for 4-room school. Staunton—Model township 
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Edwardsville, Ill. 


high school will be erected. South Bend— 
Archt. W. W. Schneider has plans for school. 
Marion—School will be erected; $55,000. Eliza- 
bethtown—School will be erected; $7,000. Laco- 
nia—School will be erected. Kokomo—Archt. R. 
L. Young has plans for 4-room school. LaPorte— 
Archts. Allen & Allen have plans for school. 
Knox—Archt. Chas. E. Kendrick has plans for 
five schools in Starke County. Lafayette— 
Wea high school will be erected; $30,000. Sey- 
mour—Contracts were let for school. New A\l- 
bany—Contract was let for school. LaPorte— 
Two-story parochial school will be erected. Burns 
City—School will be erected ; $5,000. 
Towa. 

Fontanelle—School will be erected. Belle 
Plaine—Chas. A. Dieman & Co., Archts., Cedar 
Rapids, have plans for school. Lacona—School 
will be erected in Mt. Olive township. Maloy 
Two schools will be erected. Paton—Archts. Al- 
bright & Bradford, Ft. Dodge, have plans for 
school. Burt—Archt. C. H. Parsons, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has plans for 2-story school; $20,000. 
Truesdale—School will be erected. New Sharon 
School will be erected ; $30,000. ._Milford—Propose 
erection of 2-story school; $20,000. Graettinger 
Propose erection of school. Edgewood—Contract 
was let for school. Griswold—<Archt. J. C. Wood- 
ward, Council Bluffs, has plans for school. Mus- 
catine—Franklin county school will be erected. 
Lyons—Contract was let for school; $15,000. 
Merrill—School will be erected. Mason City 
Propose issuance of bonds for high school. Mt. 
Vernon—Two-story school will be erected. To- 
ledo—Contract was let for school. Webb—One- 
story school will be erected. Webster City 
School will be erected. Letts—School will be 
erected. Crawfordsville—School will be erected. 
Maleom—School will be erected. Forest City 
School will be erected in Crystal township. 
Kingsley—School will be erected. Newell 
School will be erected. Sioux City—Propose erec- 
tion of Franciscan college; $100,000. Wapello 
High school will be erected. 

Kansas. 

Atchison—Archts. Saylor & Sedden, Kansas 
City, have plans for 2-story school; $30,000. Lake 
City—Arehts. W. BE. Hulse & Co., Woodward, 
Okla., have plans for 2-story school; $7,500. Ot- 
tawa—School will be erected. Westmoreland 
School will be erected. Fort Scott—Propose erec 
tion of 2-story high school. Hutchinson—School 
will be erected Wayside—School will be erected 
in Lincoln township. Kinsley—School will be 
erected in Edwards county. Obern—School will 
be erected. Moundridge—School will be erected. 
Greenleaf—Archts. J. H. Felt & Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., have plans for 2-story high and grade school; 


Frampton’s School House Window Shade | LIGHT FOR MODERN 
—— BUILDINGS 


Operates without a 
spring. Most complete 
adjustable shade ever 
placed before the pub 
lie. Will positively 
wear a life-time and 
not get out of order. 
Very reasonable in 
price, Costs more than 
some and less than 
some others. 


LISTEN — We are 
taiking in good faith. 
Send inside length of 
window frame also 
width between stops 
and we will send you 
sample, Express pre- 
paid, and it will not 
cost you one cent to 
learn all about this 
shade. 


Geo. M. Frampton, Mfr. 
Pendleton, Ind, 








NW. O. NELSON MEG. CO. 


$25,000. Rossville—Bids were received for 
school. Nickerson—Bids were received for 
school. Manhattan—School will be erected. Lone 
Star—$1,500, bonds, were voted for school. Co- 
lumbus—Six-room school will be erected. Sedg- 
wick—School will be erected; $30,000. Benton— 
Two-story school will be erected. Burlington— 
School will be erected. Chanute—Two 4-room 
schools will be erected. 
Kentucky. 
Louisville—Archt. Herman 
plans for Clark school. 
school will be erected. 


Wischmeyer has 
McHenry—Two-story 
Barlow—School will be 


erected. Bedford—High school will be erected; 
$100,000. Covington—Six-room parochial school 


will be erected. Louisville—Propose erection of 
high school. 
Louisiana, 

Ruston — Twenty-four-room school will be 
erected. Tallulah—School will be erected. New 
Orleans—Archt, E. A. Christy has plans for 
school, Fourteenth ward. Propose erection of 
MeDonough School No. 9. Goushatta—$25,000, 
bonds, were voted for school. Rayne—School will 
be erected. Shreveport—Two-story school will be 
erected. 

Maine. 

Lewiston—Three-story laboratory and science 
hall will be erected; $50,000. Rumford Falls 
Archts. Cooper & Bailey, Boston, have plans for 
6-room parochial school. Waterville—High school 
will be erected. 

Maryland. 

Brunswick—Archt. A. C, Leach has plans for 2- 
story high school. Frederick—Archts. Parker, 
Thomas & Rice have plans for 3-story high school. 

Massachusetts. 

Salem—Agricultural school will be erected; 
$75,000. Lincoln—Archt. G. C. Wales, Boston, has 
plans for fresh-air school. Chelsea—Twenty-one- 
room school will be erected. Boston 
street school will be erected in Brighton. Wor- 


cester—Archt. C, W. Fisher has plans for 2-story 
school, Central Village—Contract was let for 
school. Methuen—Contract was awarded for 
school. New Bedford—Site was selected for pri- 


mary school, 
for school. 


Fall River—Sites were considered 


Michigan. 

Muskegon Heights—Four-room school will be 
erected. Sturgis—School will be erected. Grosse 
lle—Two-story school will be erected. Houghton 
Archts. E. Brielmaier & Son, Milwaukee, Wis., 
have plans for 2-story parochial school; $30,000. 
Grand Rapids—Archts. Osgood & Osgood have 
plans for school. Bay Port—Four-room school 
will be erected. Manistee—Lutheran school will 
be erected. Bessemer—Contract was let for 





By having the shades 
hung on Johnson’s 
Shade Adjusters. 
Now used in hun- 
dreds of schools and 
public buildings. 
Simple, Durable, 
inexpensive. 
A permanent full size 
adjuster to School 
Boards prepaid. 
Send for booklet. 
R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
154 W. Randolph St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Hobart - 


St. Louis, Mo. 


school. St. Joseph—School will be erected; 
$4,000. Lansing—Parochial school will be erected. 
Ahmeek—Four-room school will be erected. 
Loretto—Contract was let for 6-room school. Es- 
canaba—Hight-room school will be erected at 
North Escanaba ; $20,000. 

Minnesota, 

Minneapolis—School will be erected. Duluth— 
School will be erected. Doran—Archt. F. D. Orff, 
Minneapolis, has plans for 4-room. school; $15,000. 
Perley—School will be erected. Winona—Bids 
were received for Cotter Boys’ school. Pember- 
ton—Contract was let for school. Sauk Center— 
$30,000, bonds, were yoted for school. Hill City— 
School will be erected ; $24,000. Cohasset—Plans 
have been prepared for school. St. Paul—Two- 
story school will be erected; $9,000. Barnum— 
Propose issuance of bonds for school. Clara City 
—School will be erected. Hawley—School will 
be erected, Dist. No. 52. Kelsey—School will be 
erected. East Grand Forks—Parochial school will 
be erected. Eden Valley—School will be erected, 
Dist. No. 91. Ely—Contract was awarded for 
school. Grove City—School will be _ erected. 
LeSeur—Union school will be rebuilt; $15,000. 
Sauk Rapids—$16,000, bonds, were voted ‘for 
school. Rochester—$15,000, bonds, were appro- 
priated for high school. Duluth—Bids were re- 
ceived for agricultural manual training school. 
Aurora—School will be erected. Fort Snelling— 
School is being considered. ; 

Mississippi. 

Tutwiler—School will be erected. Hattiles- 
burg—Plans were discussed for agricultural high 
school. 

Missouri. 

Clarence—Bids were received for school. Han- 
nibal—Archt. M. S. Martin has plans for two 
schools. Springfield—Two-story school will be 
erected ; $12,000. Protem—Archts. Miller, Opel & 
Torbitt. Springfield, have plans for 2-story 
school ; $3,000. St. Louis—Archt. W. P. McMahon 
has plans for 2-story school. Parochial school is 
being considered. Anderson—Archt. L. H. Bab- 
cock, Bartlesville, Okla., has plans for 2-story 
school; $12,000. Flat River—Archt. H. H. Ho- 


THE WIMMER 
Shade “Adjuster” 


for lowering shade from the 

top for upper light and venti- 

lation in the class room 
offices, etc. 


C. |. WIMMER & CO. 


MFRS. 


Columbus, 0. 





DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
ROLLER WINDOW SHADE 





Our shade rolls up at the bottom at the same time that 
it lowers from the top. We have eliminated the slow and 
uncertain process of looping, folding or-hooking. This drop 
shade will expose all the window without dropping below the 
window sill. Our rollers will not run away, because they are 
provided with a positive stop or locking device that auto- 
matically catches the roller by means of a GRAVITY hook 
the moment the operator releases his hold upon the bottom 

ull. . 
Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 
years. Send us your estimates and we will send you samples, 
that will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. 
We prepay express charges on samples. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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School Soand Journal 





Gymnasium Outfits 
Playground Apparatus 
Steel Lockers 





We issue three catalogs, each 
of the above lines being cata- 
loged separately. Any of these 
catalogs will be sent on request 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


DeKalb and President Sts., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ee 


Dr. Whedon’s 


Carlsbad Sanitary Towels 


Genuine Creped Paper 
Very Soft and Absorbent 


Replacing the unsanitary roller towels 
in schools. 
Very popular and inexpensive. 
Size 10% x22 inches, perforated. 
Furnished in rolls of 200 each. 
A trial order of four rolls, with one fix- 
ture, express paid, $2.00. 
Send for sample towel. 
Call on us for sample and prices on 
all school supplies and furniture, 


Chicago School Supply House 
623-633 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. | 


651-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


FRENCH 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


PB ENGRAVING 
poo. 


G: 
& WELLS STR. 


We publish the Sauveur, 
Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 
er well known methods 
for teaching Modern Lan- 
guages. 








MILWAUKEE 





The Combined Experience 
Mia . , 
Ty Me aT \d ‘ay 
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Benches, Tools and Supplies 


Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 


Special discount for Schools and Classes. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 2S2""siS: 


NK. 


Barbour’s Tablet Ink is the Best, Cheapest 
and the Most Convenient ink for Schools. 
Does not gum or corrode pens. Can be 
made up when needed. For sale by all 
Schoo] Supply Houses, or 


The Barbour Tablet Ink Co. 
Evansville, Ind. 








henschild, St. Louis, has plans for 2-story school. 
been prepared for two parochial schools. 
school will be erected. 


St. Louis—Plans have 

Kansas City—Northeast high 

Florisant—Consolidated school is being considered. 
Nebraska. 

Meadow Grove—Archt. J. H. Craddock, Omaha, has plans for 2-story 
school; $15,000. Kearney—South wing of normal school will be erected. 
Omaha—Archt. John Latenser has plans for two 2-story schools; $70,000; 
Fremont—School will be erected. Boelus—Archt. M. N. Bair, Hastings, 
has plans for 2-story school; $10,000. Petersburg—Contract was let for 
parochial school. Hardy—$10,000, bonds, were voted for school. Parks— 
Two-story school will be erected. Shelton—Archts. Way & Co. have plans 
for school; $34,000. Lincoln—School will be erected at West Lincoln; 
$4,500. Archts. Berlinghof & Davis have plans for high school; $250,000. 

New Jersey. 

Atlantic City—Bids were received for school. Whippany—Archts. 
Chas. G. Jones, New York, has plans for 2-story school; $29,000. Archt. 
Chas. G. Jones, New York, has plans for one-story school at Hanover Neck. 
Garfield—Archt. J. F. Kelly, Passaic, has plans for school No. 4; $60,000. 
Kearny—School No. 2 will be erected. Berkley Heights—Six-room school 
will be erected. Mercerville—Four-room school will be erected. Wood- 
bury—High school will be rebuilt. Trenton—Archts. FE. F. Durang & 
Son, Philadelphia, Pa., have plans for 2-story parochial school. Caldwell— 
school will be erected ; $40,000. 





New York. 
Brooklyn—Archts. Cohn Bros. have plans for 4-story school; $75,000. 
Bushwick high school will be erected. Albany—High school will be 


erected. Irvington—<Archts. Ewing & Chappel, New York, have plans for 
2%-story school; $100,000. Mt. Vernon—Three-story high school will be 
erected ; $250,000. West Albany—Archt. H. G. Wichman, Albany, has 


plans for school. East Rochester—High school will be erected. 
Academy will be erected. Ellenville—Two-story high school will be erected ; 
$60,000. Morrisville—Plans were approved for state school of agriculture. 
Syracuse—Parochial school will be erected. Barker—Contract was let for 
school. Kenwood—School will be erected; $17,000. Southampton—Plans 
are being considered for school. New York—Archt. Adolph Mertin has 
plans for 5-story school; $40,000. Albany—$12,000 was voted for school. 
Canton—Archt A. F. Lansing, Watertown, has plans for 2-story high 
school; $25,000. Hamburg—Archt. E. E. Joralemon has plans for school. 
Plattsburg—Archt. W. T. Towner, New York, has plans for 3-story school; 


Elmira— 





$100,000. Locke—Archt. Wm. T. Towner. New York, has plans for school; 
$10,000. New York—Six-story school will be erected; $400,000. Cox- 


sackie—School will be erected. 


East Bloomfield—Site was selected for 
school, 


North Dakota. 

Bismarck—Archt. A. Vanhorn has plans for 2-story high school; 
$80,000. Milnor—Archts. Haxby & Gillespie, Fargo, have plans for 2-story 
school; $10,000. Angie—Bids were received for school. Antelope—School 
will be erected. Oakes—School will be erected. Bantry—School will be 
erected. Davenport—High school will be erected. Ellendale—Four-room 
school will be erected. Sentinel Butte—Six schools will be erected. Wil- 
liston—School will be erected. Manning—Two schools will be erected. 
Jud—School will be erected. Buford—Two story school will be erected. 
Flasher—School will be erected. Maddock—School will be erected in Wal- 
hall district. Marion—School will be erected. Newburg—Two-room school 
will be erected. Trenton—School will be erected. 

Ohio. 

New Lexington—Archts. W. P. Ginther, Akron, has plans for 4-room 
school. Bucyrus—Archt. Harlan Jones, Mansfield, has plans for 2-story 
school; $20,000. Anna—Archt. W. M. Runkle, Wapakoneta, has plans for 
1-story school. New Knoxville—Archt. W. M. Runkle, Wapakoneta, has 
plans for 2-story school. Ney—Archt. J. I. Hale has plans for 1-story 
school; $1,800. Warren—School will be erected. Lowellville—School will 
be erected. Rossburg—School will be erected. Cincinnati—Eight-room 
school will be erected, $35,000. Alliance—Archt. W. T. Mills, Columbus, 
has plans for 2-story school; $40,000. Manchester—School will be erected. 
Oakharbor—Lutheran school will be erected. Dublin—Four-room school 
will be erected. Bryan—School will be erected, Pulaski township. Find- 
lay—School will be erected in Eagle township. Cleveland—Areht. J. P. 
McGrath has plans for 4-room parochial school; $17,000. School will be 
efected. Cincinnati—Archt. A. Kunz has plans for school. Circleville— 
Archts. Dawson & Holbrook, Columbus, have plans for 2-story school; 
$35,000. Columbus—Thirteen-room school will be erected. Ashtabula— 
School will be erected, Plymouth Center. Portsmouth—Two-story school 
will be erected; $50,000. Bremen—Archt. F. L. Packard, Columbus, has 
plans for 8-room school; $35,000. Mason—Archts. C. C. & E. A. Weber, 
Cincinnati, have plans for 2-story school; $25,000. Sabina—School will be 
erected ; $30,000. Bowling Green—Archts. Howard & Merriam, Columbus, 
have plans for normal school. 

Oklahoma. 

Miami—Archts. C. E. Hair & Co., Oklahoma City, have plans for Central 
school and two ward schools. Pawnee—Two-story school will be erected. 
Muskogee—Contract was let for 10-room school. Guthrie—Two-story 
school will be erected. Stillwater—School will be erected ; $6,000. Altus— 
Site was selected for school; $15,000. Carter—Archts. C. E. Hair & Co... 
Oklahoma City, have plans for school; $15,000. Checotah—High and ward 
school will be erected. Oklahoma City—Propose erection of school. Tex- 
homa—School will be erected. Durant—Plans have beeen prepared for 
school ; $13,000. 


SLATE Seats |e" 
BLACKBOARDS 


THE MAIN BANGOR SLATE CO. 


pipLowAS === 


Made and Filled 


WALTER E. DUNN, The Diploma Man 
203 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N.Y. 





HEADQUARTERS 
High Grade 
School Desks and Opera Chairs 


Good Service Right Prices 
W. A. CHOATE SEATING CO. 
80-82 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


oo, ort. FOUNDRY 
Church Wells Peats ana ‘Chimes 
of best quality Copper and Tin 


2735-2737 Lyon 8t., cor. Lynch, St. Louis 














Our Gatalog 


The largest and most 
complete of any house 
in this line of business 
is yours for the asking. 
We are headquar- 
ters for School Libra- 
ries and all school 
room necessities. 
Write us for prices on 
any items desired. 
Liberal proposition 
to live representatives. 





Union School Furnishing Co, 
1028-36 W. Van Buren St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








“THE LAWTON DUPLICATOR” 


The most reliable and substantial 
Copying apparatusever made. Reliabil- 
ity, simplicity and cheapness combined. 
Absolutely perfect reproductions of the 
manuscript from an original written with 
a common pen, and the result shows all 
the careless freedom of the ordinary 
handwriting. 

An original written on ordinary paper 
can be reproduced 150 times, 5 colors at 
once if desired, 75 copies from a type- 
written original. The ink is absorbed 
in 36 hours, doing away with the wash- 
ing that has been the greatest drawback 
to the Hektograph. Invaluable to 
teachers in making copies of examination 

apers, music, etc. Special to teachers. 

ention this magazine and a special discount of 
15% will be allowed for any goods purchased 
before Aug. 1st. 


The HEKTOGRAPH MGH. & DUP. CO. 


431 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
42 MURRAY ST., N. Y. CITY 





[F there is anything on earth 

that will please you, it is 
Silicate goods. Used constant- 
ly thirty-nine years in all the 
public schools in New York, 
and all the principal Boards of 
Education in the large cities. 
We guarantee every ship- 
ment. They are the best made 
goods. Send for our illustra- 
ted catalog. 


Manufactured only by the 


N.Y, Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey St, New York 





MENEELY & CO. wrest, 





Troy), 
The Old Reliable | CHURCH, ( , 
Meneely Foundry, IME 
Established HOOL 
early 100 years ago. | & OTHER 
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VUET 


Students Chemical Desk 


Laboratory Furniture 


Including Physics,Chemistry, Biology, Physiography | 
Makers also of Manual Training, Domestic Science 


and Drawing Tables 


SEND FOR OUR COMPLETE CATALOG 1911 W. 


KEWAUNEE MFG. CO. 










George M. Clark & Company, Div. chicago 


Oregon, 

Portland—Fernwood school will be erected. 
Merrill—High school will be erected; $25,000. 
Baker City—$12,000 was appropriated for union 
high school. 

Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia—Three-story boys’ high school will 
be erected. Ambler—Archts. Cope & Stewardson, 
Philadelphia, have plans for 3-story school; $20,- 
000. El Dorado—Two-story school will be erected. 
Butler—School will be erected. Shenandoah— 
Two-story school will be erected. Pottstown 
Parochial school will be erected. Juniata—School 
will be erected. Jerome—Two-story school will 
be erected in Conemaugh township. Philadelphia 

Archts. Stout & Rubenack have plans for school. 
Springvale—School will be erected. Bridgeville— 
School will be erected. Morgan—School will be 
erected. Pittsburg—Three-story dental school will 
be erected; $50,000. Yatesboro—Six-room school 
will be erected. Folcroft—Archt. D. K. Boyd, 
Philadelphia, has plans for 2-story high school. 
Frackville—Archt. H. D. Dagit, Philadelphia, has 
plans for 2-story parochial school; $20,000. Lofty 
—Contract was awarded for school; $10,000. 
Windber—Two-room school will be erected. 
Trooper—Plans have been prepared for school. 
Wind Ridge—School will be erected at Neba. 
Claysville—Plans have been prepared for school ; 
$20,000. Williamsport—Site was considered for 
high school. 

Rhode Island. 


Manville—Site was selected for school. East 
Providence—Site was selected for school. River- 
side—Kight-room school will be erected. Rum- 


ford—Kight-room school will be erected. 
South Carolina. 
Lexington—Propose erection of school. Car- 
tersville—School will be erected. 
South Dakota. 
Stratford—Archt. J. W. Henry, Aberdeen, has 
Plans for 2-story school ; $6,5 Milbank—Archt. 
M. A. Hackman, Watertown, has plans for 2-story 





School; $25,000. Ada—School will be erected. 
Bancroft—$6,000, bonds, were voted for school. 
Burke—$5,700, bonds, were voted for school. 
Onida—Propose erection of school. Redfield— 
School will be erected. Mina—School will be 
erected. Putney—School will be erected. Huron 


—School will be erected in Dearborn township. 
Sturgis—School will be erected. Wolsey—Con- 
tract was let for school. 


Kewaunee, Wis. 


STOVES 


FOR DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENTS 


School Foard Jounal 





Tennessee. 
Propose erection of school. Nash- 
ville—Bids have been received for negro normal 
school. Memphis—One-story manual training 
school will be erected. Greenwood—Archt. R. H. 
Hunt, Chattanooga, has plans for high school; 
$40,000. Eastlake—Plans have been considered 
for erection of school ; $20,000. 
Teras. 

Ferris—Two story school will be erected. 
ca—School will be erected. 
issuance of bonds for school. 
story school will be erected. Waco—Two-story 
school will be erected. Abilene—Plans have been 
prepared for Cooper Training school. Shiner— 
$12,000 was voted for school. Saratoga—School 
will be erected. Kurten—School will be erected. 
Dublin—High school will be erected. Hemphill— 
Two-story school will be erected. Gunter—Archts. 
Sparger & Peters, Bonham, have plans for school. 
Brenham—School will be erected ; $8,000. East Ber- 
nard—$7,700, bonds, were voted for school. Teague 
—Site was purchased for South Ward school. 
Burke—Two-story school will be erected. Batson 
—School will be erected; $10,000. Arcadia—Con- 
tract was let for school ; $8,000. 

Utah. 

Salt Lake City—Archts. Eldredge & Chesebro 
have plans for high school. Farmington—School 
will be erected in sixth district of Davis county. 
Minersville—School will be erected. Salt Lake 
City—Propose erection of 6-room school. 

Virginia, 

Ashburn—Archt. ©. M. Robinson, Richmond, 
has plans for 2-story school; $6,000. Driver 
Archt. C. M. Robinson, Richmond, has plans for 
2-story school. Round Hill—Archt. C. M. Robin- 
son, Richmond, has plans for 2-story school; $10,- 
000. Norfolk—$32,500 was appropriated for 
negro school. 


Alexandria 


Itas- 
Ledbetter—Propose 
Waxahachie—Two- 


Washington. 

Brooklyn—School will be erected. Vashon— 
Plans have been prepared for 8-room school. 
Spokane—Archt. R. C. Sweatt has plans for Can- 
nondale school. Centralia—High school will be 
erected; $130,000. Seattle—Franklin school will 
be erected. Skye—School will be erected, Dist. 
No. 21. 

West Virginia. 

Jacksonburg—Grant district high school will be 
erected. Kimball—Four-room school will be 
erected. Clendenin—School will be erected. El- 


Equip Your Schools with 
SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Springfield Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co, 
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kins—Propose erection of high school. Wheeling 
—Archt. W. C. Bates has plans for high school, 
$50,000 ; two schools will be erected, $25,000 each ; 
colored school will be erected, $2,500. Keystone— 
Eight-room school will be erected. 
Wisconsin, 

Archt. H. J. Esser has plans for 
3-story school. Auburndale—Archts. Van Ryn & 
DeGelleke, Milwaukee, have plans for 2-story 
school, $12,000. Altoona—Archts. Alban & Haus- 
ler, St. Paul, Minn., have plans for 2-story school. 
Kenosha—BRight-room school will be _ erected. 
Beaver—School will be erected. Sheboygan— 
Eight ward school will be erected. Wauwatosa— 
Archt. A. C. Eschweiler, Milwaukee, has plans 


Milwaukee 


for agriculture and domestic science school; 
$180,000. Milwaukee—Model school will be 


erected for normal school. 
be erected; $15,000. 
will be erected. 


Tony—School will 
Baraboo—Parochial school 


Wyoming. 
Elk Mountain—School will be erected. 
Contract was awarded for school. 


Upton— 


Board of Education, Springfield, O., purchased 
one thousand American steel pedestal desks from 
American Seating Co. Four hundred and fifty 
American steel automatic desks have been pur- 
chased from this company by the board of edu- 
cation at Oswego, Kans., nine hundred by Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; five hundred by Webb City, Mo. 

The contract for supplying steel clothing lockers 
for the high school at LaGrange, Ill., has just 
been awarded to the Hess Warming and Venti- 
lating Co., of Chicago. 

Piping for vacuum cleaner, cleaner not to be 
installed at this time, will be placed in the new 
school at La Fayette, Ind., by the McCrum-Howell 
Co. 

The Fred Medart Mfg. Company has just been 
awarded the contract for gymnasium apparatus 
by the school board at La Fayette, Ind. 

Johnson window shade adjusters have been 
purchased for the new high schools at Monmouth, 
Ill., and Stambaugh, Mich., also for schools at 
Hamilton, Can. 

The “Bell” Adjustable Window Shades, as man- 
ufactured by the Luther O. Draper Shade Com- 
pany, of Spiceland, Ind., are now in use in the 
Emerson school, at Gary, Ind. 

Wimmer window shades have been installed 
in the schools at Lancaster, O., Marysville, 0O., 
West Carlyle, O., Grogan, O., and Jaxson, O. 
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If interested in BLACKBOARD S send for our booklet. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS | 


Why you need them. How to install them in your school rooms. 
For anything in slate—ask us—we want to show you. 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Inc. 


First National Bank Bidg. Rooms 6, 7 and 8 BANGOR, PENNA. 


omentenginen — 


THE RAPID BLACKBOARD LINER 


Easy to Handle. 
For Music and Penmanship. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
College and School Supplies. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 
57-59 E. 11th St. NEW YORK 











THE BOOKMAN’S CREED. 


I believe in my calling; that it is worthy of 
my best efforts and that in pushing it I should 
not allow the grass to grow under my feet. J 
believe in fair dealing and in my obligation to 
give teachers the best advice I am capable of 
giving, even though by so doing I advance the 
interest of a rival. 

I believe in encouraging and aiding teachers 
by bringing to them all helpful information 
gathered in my observation of school methods 
and my intercourse with school men. 

I believe I ought to be a messenger of good 
cheer, the bearer of pleasant tidings that may 
lighten the burdens and gladden the hearts of 
teachers. 

I believe I ought, myself, to eschew disagree- 
able things and refuse to be the bearer of un- 
pleasant and cruel gossip that may stir up anger, 
give pain and wound hearts. 

I believe in the mission of the peacemaker, 
and if I find two men estranged because of mis- 
understanding, I will endeavor to dispel such 
misunderstanding, even though it might be to 
my business disadvantage. 

“Life is more than meat.” I believe the best 
of life is obtained, not through bitterness and 
strife, but through “those things which make 








W.G. HARTRANPT, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Posed in a mummy case in Old Egypt during a 
trip around the world for Silver, 
Burdett & Co. 
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E. J. JOHNSON 
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SLATE BLAGKBOARDS 


WE ARE FIRST HANDS 


THE STRONGEST SLATE, PERFECT FINISH 
PROMPT SHIPMENT 


PRICES QUOTED INCLUDING FREIGHT. 
PAMPHLET WITH SETTING INSTRUCTIONS FREE. 
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Hygienic School Equipment 


Standard and Adjustable School Desks. Single Pedestal Desks 
and Tablet Arm Chairs. Teachers’ Sanitary Desks. Steel Lockers. 
Sectional Library Book Cases and File Cabinets. Silica, Artificial 
and Natural Slate B. B. Complete School House Equipment. 


Mail us your lists for Net Prices and Circulars 


THE HYGIENE EQUIPMENT Co. 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. . 












for peace whereby we might edify one another.” ~- frowning face; hence, I will try to carry with 
I believe “cheerfulness maketh the heart me everywhere a smiling countenance, darting 
glad” and that there is no virtue in a gloomy, sunshine into every life I touch. 


I believe in seeking business only through 
honorable methods, in treating fairly my com- 
petitors, holding their reputations as dear as my 
own, not misrepresenting their books; in a word, 
not seeking to build myself up by tearing others 
down. 

I believe in hard and persistent work for 
business; in avoiding paths in which lurks that 
which may dishonor myself and those with 
whom I deal. 

Finally, I believe in earnestly endeavoring to 
be and to act so that I may be an uplifting 
influence, striving hard at all times to promote 
my business interests but not at the expense 
of goodfellowship nor at the sacrifice of per 
sonal honor.—E. A. DeWitt, Texas. 


NEWS OF THE BOOKMEN. 


F. W. Cairn, formerly with Milton Brad- 
ley company, is now with the Prang com- 
pany covering New England. He makes his 
headquarters at the recently opened office at 
120 Boylston street, Boston. 

Mr. F. V. Cann, who has been traveling 
for the Prang company in the west, has been 
transferred to New England, where the com- 
pany has just re-opened its Boston office at 120 
Boylston street. 

Mr. H. M. Smith has entered the school 
book business in the employ of the Prang com- 
pany, traveling in Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
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ROWE’S 


No. 5 Bench with 
drawer and shelf. 


Suitable for all pur- 


22 inches wide, 6 feet long, 1 inch iron 
bench screws. Equipped with any make 
rapid acting iron vises wanted. 


Write for Catalog of Benches, Filing Cabinets, Drawing Tables, 
Domestic Science Tables, Vises, etc. 


HENRY ROWE MFG. CO. 


NEWAYGO, MICH. 





The Q|sen School Wagon 


Built in Three Sizes 


Sanitary, Durable and Neat 


Write us for Prices and Freight 
Rates. 


C. J. OLSEN & SONS, Pittsboro, Ind. 





sey for them. Mr, Smith is a recent graduate 
of Clarke university. 

Hon. George B. Chandler, who is a member 
of the Connecticut legislature, has been lead- 
ing a successful fight for the public utilities 
bill. Mr. Chandler formerly represented Ginn 
& Co. in Minnesota and the two Dakotas, but 
is now the Connecticut state agent for the 
American Book Company, making his home at 
Rocky Hill, Conn. 

Mr. S. L. Shirley of Lagrande, Ind., has since 
February first covered the state of Illinois for 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. He was for seven 
years field representative of Wabash College. 

Mr. Bernard Petterson, who represented San- 
born & Company, has gone back to teaching. 

Mr. Moody D. Holmes has traveled for New- 
son & Company since January first. He covers 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont. 

Little, Brown & Company’s agency force has 
been enlarged by the addition of Paul J. New- 
man and L. A. Hufferd, both of whom are 
attached to the Chicago office. Mr. Newman 
travels mainly in Illinois, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, and Mr. Hufferd in Indiana, Ohio and 
Michigan. Mr. Hufferd was, until January 
15th, superintendent of schools at Westville, 
Ind. 

Wilbur D. Gilpatric, formerly principal of 
the high school at Attleboro, Mass., is now the 
New England representative for Little, Brown 
& Company, succeeding Stanley Johnson, who 
has been promoted to the New York, New Jer- 
sey and Philadelphia field. 

Mr. Dana H. Ferrin, formerly with the New 
York office of the Century Company, is western 
manager at Chicago. He is a good scout and 
succeeds Mr. Geo. W. Henderson most grace- 
fully. 

Dr. Henry S. Hartzog, secretary of the Ar- 
kansas state board of education, Little Rock, 
has aecepted a position with Charles E. Mer- 
rill & Company as manager of the St. Louis 
office. He assumed his new duties late in June. 

Dr. Hartzog was formerly president of the 
University of Arkansas, later of Ouachita col- 
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Arkansas state board of education. He has 
been conspicuously identified in the educational 
life of Arkansas and of the south. He is an 
orator and lecturer of unusual ability and is in 
demand at educational, commercial and other 
gatherings. 

Mr. Geo. C. 
charge of the southwestern office of Atkinson, 
Mentzer & Perkins, located at Dallas, Texas. 
Mr. Preston formerly traveled for the firm in 
New England. 

Mr. Theodore Schenwetter, of Rockford, IIl., 
has joined the agency force of J. A. Lyons & 
Company. 

Mr. ©. TH. Ames, of D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston, was one of the few New England pub- 
lishers who made the long trip across the con- 
tinent to attend the N. E. A. convention in San 
Francisco. Mr. Ames was accompanied by his 
son. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS. 

New York City is the scene of a vehement 
controversy concerning the best form of or- 
ganization for the board of education to be 
created under a proposed new charter. Mayor 
Gaynor is favoring a small body of seven or 
nine commissioners, to be paid a yearly sal- 
ary each, and to be appointed for terms of 
six years by+the city’s chief executive. The 
school people, generally, favor an unpaid board 
of education, not exceeding fifteen members, 
who are to be relieved of the great mass of 
routine work now burdening the board. They 
point out that the mayor’s plan involves a de- 
cided departure from the accepted theory of 
independence of school government from muni- 
cipal control and urge that the best results 
may be obtained from a small body of lay- 
men directing the labors of a corps of trained 
school executives. The fear is also expressed 
that a small paid commission will become sub- 
ject to political control and bring the schools, 
ultimately, into the same unsavory situation. 

The discussion has led the bureau of muni- 
cipal research to issue a statement of qualifi- 
cations which it believes a member of the board 


Preston has recently taken 


desi zned for educational work, t purposes, 
been more widely adopted by school boards than all other kinds mens, 
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| POPULAR PENCILS AND STEEL PENS FOR SCHOOL USE 


ARE —— 


“EAGLE” 


If you want to try them send 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double 


Try our No. 315 VERIBLACK Pencils 
No. 245 ALPHA Pencils for Beginners 
and No. E-740 Steel Pens 


EVERY TEACHER PRAISES THEM ’ 


877-379 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


MENTION THIS PUBLICATION 
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FOR ALL GRADES OF SCHOOL AND ART WORK 
Bradley’s Water Colors were originated and especially 
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Write for beautiful souvenir catalog (sent free) describing these colors 
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MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, - Springfield, Massachusetts 

‘ Boston NewYork Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: THOMAS CHARLES CO. 
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of education should have and not have. The 
list is interesting because of its general appli- 
eability. In part it reads: 


No person is fitted for the commissionership 

Who would be unfit for city magistrate, or tene 
ment house commissioner, or borough president 
or health commissioner, or fire commissioner. 

Who thinks he has eyes enough to see or ears 
enough to hear for himself all he needs to know 
about school work. 

Who despises those records of work done and 
of needs unmet, which unfitness is apt to call 
“mere” statistics. 

Who thinks that 20 per cent. of children are 
destined to fail each term. 

Who has contempt for the public and thinks 
it can never understand the intricacies of school 
management, 

Who is both unsystematic and unconscious of 
his own lack of system and hence unable to sup- 
plement his weaknesses. 

Who is intellectually inferior to teachers and 
principals. 

Who has never had experience in applying 
efficiency tests to subordinates and getting results. 

Surely no present or past commissioner would 
be fit for one of the paid commissionerships. 

Who has ever voted to suppress reports of the 
board of education. 

Who is known to have been unwilling to give 
a fair hearing to teachers and principals. 

Who has a record for voting several ways on 
the same question and on the same statement of 
facts. 

Who thinks he knows enough about the schools 
so that he does not need to study. 

Who thinks that school sites, school buildings, 
and school policies can be determined upon with- 
out the aid of information. 

Who did his best to prevent the school inquiry. 

Who has acquired the habit of accepting without 
question statements of subordinates. 

Who boasts that he has never read a school re- 
port. 

New York needs men and women on its board 
of education who can utilize the nation’s ideals; 
who can tell the difference between educational 
ideals and moon gazing and can ascertain when 
and where they are getting results which edu- 
cators claim the schools should give. While com- 
missioners and superintendents are supposed to 
lead, it is far more important for them to see 
that a community gets what it already appreciates 
and seeks rather than to persuade it to under- 
take new ventures by retail. They should see 
that each school official does his work with des- 
patch, definiteness, and efficiency. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO MEETING. 
(Conc’uded from page 17) 
nominating committee voted twenty for Win- 
ship and twenty-seven for Pearse. 

Not so successful, however, was the report 
of the nominating committee on the treasurer- 
ship. All knew that Mrs. Young favored Mr. 
Pearse for the presidency. The women had 
decided to elect one woman at least, and when 
the nominating committee report had been read, 
Henry B. Dewey, of Washington, moved an 
amendment in the substitution of Miss Blake’s 
name for that of Mr. Springer. The move was 
Californian in every way, as a token of appre- 
ciation for the relief work done during the 
earthquake by Miss Blake. Mr. Springer, when 
the trend of the election became evident, with- 
drew his name and the election of the woman 
treasurer was made unanimous. 


The New Officers. 


The election of officers, therefore, resulted in: 
President, Carroll G. Pearse, Milwaukee; first 
vice president, Ella Flagg Young, Chicago; sec- 
ond vice president, G. H. Carpenter, Texas; 
secretary, Irwin Shepard, Minnesota; treasurer, 
Katherine D. Blake, New York. 

The executive committee, determined by the 
election of officers almost wholly, is now con- 
stituted: Carroll G. Pearse, president; Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, vice president; Katherine 
D. Blake, treasurer; J. M. Greenwood, chairman 
board of trustees; John H. Phillips, member by 
election. The membership of this committee 
was, of course, predestined by the election of 
officers and is in the control of the “insurgents.” 

Not so, however, the board of trustees. As 
soon as the resignation of Nicholas Murray But- 
ler had been received, J. Stanley Brown, Joliet, 
Tll., was chosen by the board of directors to 
succeed Mr. Butler. Henry B. Brown’s place 
on the board, which expired, was filled by Rob- 
ert J. Aley, University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Mr. Pearse’s place, which by means of his elec- 
tion became vacant, in his membership ex-offi- 
cio on the board, was succeeded by J. Y. Joy- 
ner, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Raleigh, N. C. Mr. Pearse, of course, becomes 
J. M. Greenwood was 
chosen chairman of the committee, and con- 
stitutes the fifth man, since his term of office 
does not yet expire. 


The Attendance. 


The San Francisco meeting cannot be passed 
over without an examination of the attendance. 
A rough estimate by Secretary Shepard 
places the attendance at 12,000. This is approx- 
imately the attendance usually enjoyed in the 
west. Had the “old guard” put its shoulder to 
the wheel, however, the attendance would have 
been 20,000 without fail. As it was 6,000 of 
the 12,000 present came from California. 
About 5,000 represents the attendance west of 
Denver, while only 1,000 came from parts east 
of that city. 


That Californians predominated was to be 
expected. That the most conspicuous part of 
every audience were Californians was also not 
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books, drawing books, etc., for the 
use of your pupils, are included in 
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Your local dealer in school supplies is 
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improper. But that almost none others but 
Californians should attend, especially the gen- 
eral sessions, should not and has not been the 
regular rule. 

It seemed almost as though the few Eastern- 
ers who had started on their tedious western 
trip (all but the Chicagoans, of course) were 
lost in the mountains on the way or left the 
city fearful of earthquakes and their attendant 
horrors. A shake just shortly previous to the 
opening of the meeting may have inspired the 
timid to depart in haste. 

If one should ask who attended the meeting 
the answer would be Californians, Westerners, 
and those on the program. While at former 
meetings a majority of the usually conspicu- 
ous individuals would be present, there were 
not more than a few who ventured westward. 
Outside of California, many prominent West- 
erners absented themselves on a variety of 
puerile pleas, instead of sticking by the ship 
even with a new woman pilot in charge. It is 
certainly better to lose gracefully than to dis- 
credit an association like the National Educa- 
tion Association by openly flaunting the motto 
“either we make or we break.” 

Those who came can almost without excep- 
tion be ascribed to the very excellent work of 
J. A. Barr, superintendent of schools, Stockton, 
Cal. As chairman of the publicity committee 
it was he who aroused the interest. It was he 
who made California attractive and it was he 
who showed its possibilities to Easterners and 
Westerners, evén after many had paid visits 
to that beautiful state. Mr. Barr deserves the 
thanks and appreciation of the entire associa- 
tion. 

Several cities made a plea for the convention. 
Chicago and St. Paul were rivals, with odds 
very much in favor of St. Paul. The latter 
had engaged a suite of rooms in the St. Francis 
Hotel, with a punch bowl, a Victrola and a 
box of badges, all of which were doled out to 
everyone. A novel feature of the campaign 
was the use of a projection lantern to throw 
views and information about St. Paul upon a 
screen in the lobby, a most excellent, though 
not successful idea. The lobby, because of the 
attendance, was always empty at night so the 
effort was unavailing. 

Much interest will be manfested in the work 
of the committee of the National Education 
Association, selected by the president of the 
Council of Education to co-operate with a sim- 
ilar committee appointed by the American Med- 
ical Association, to remove the friction which 
unconsciously, for the most part, has existed 
between boards of health and boards of educa- 
tion. The two committees will discuss health 
conditions and questions of school hygiene, re- 
porting their findings to the next annual meet- 
ing of the association. 

Much general sympathy was expressed during 
the meeting in the misfortune of Secretary Ir- 
win Shepard and his son. While the conven- 
tion was still in progress, Elmer I. Shepard, 
who always assisted his father in the now oner- 
ous duties of his office, received a telegram 
from his family physician, informing him of a 
serious collapse of his wife and requesting his 
immediate return home. Before Mr. Shepard 
could reach home his wife had died and all 
that he could do was to attend the funeral. 
Secretary Shepard was deeply touched and re- 
turned home to rear and educate with Mrs. 
Shepard their fourteen months old grandson. 

The Resolutions. 

The work of the committee on resolutions di- 
vided itself into two separate duties; first, the 
compilation of a declaration of principles, and 
secondly, resolutions of thanks to Mrs. Young 
and the Californians, as also the following, all 
of which were adopted: 

Resolved, That the president of the National 


Education Association be authorized to appoint 
a committee consisting of seven active mem- 
bers, to consider and report to the Association 
its findings and recommendations concerning 
the salaries, tenure and pensions of teachers; 
the committee to take into consideration among 
other things increased cost of living, the in- 
creased professional demands upon. the time, 
strength and funds of teachers and whether the 
increase in teachers’ wages has kept pace with 
the increase in the wages of other workers, the 
increase in the cost of living, and the increased 
demand upon teachers; 


Resolved, That the board of directors of this 
Association be and hereby is instructed to set 
aside and appropriate from the current funds 
of the Association the sum of three thousand 
(3,000) dollars, the same to be used, or go 
much thereof as may be necessary, for the pur- 
poses of the investigation and report as directed 
herein. 

There were no woman suffrage resolutions, 
Thanks to the good sense of Mrs. Young who, 
though a suffragette, as she said from the plat- 
form during the annual meeting, would not per- 
mit their incorporation. 

Department of School Administration. 

The meeting of the department was a com- 
plete success in every way but one. This one 
was the disappointment felt by many in the 
failure of William A. Wirt, superintendent of 
schools at Gary, Ind., to deliver his paper on 
“Founding a School System.” It was impos- 
sible that Mr. Wirt attend, and the necessity 
of disappointing his audience was earnestly re- 
gretted by Mr. Wirt. 


In reparation for this absence, Mr. Normand 
S. Patton, formerly architect of the board of 
education, Chicago, Ill., was given the morning 
to answer questions on his subject, “School Ar- 
chitecture.” Mr, Patton’s broad school expe- 
rience placed him in position to answer every 
question put. In fact, the session was brought 
to a close while everybody was still anxious to 
hear more. It was noon, however, just preced- 
ing the annual meeting of the association and 
the president called for the election of officers, 
which resulted as follows: 


President, W. A. Wirt, superintendent of 
schools, Gary, Ind.; vice-president, H. P. Up- 
degraff, specialist in school administration, 
Washington, D. C.; secretary, W. G. Bruce, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Just as interesting as the second day’s pro- 
gram was that of the first day. The papers by 
Linneaus N. Hines, superintendent of schools, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., on “The Ideal School 
Board from the Superintendent’s Point of 
View”; Will A. Myers, superintendent of 


- schools, Hartford City, Ind., on “The’ Relation 


of Indiana Accounting Board to Publie 
Schools”; and Richard Welling, member of 
Civil Service Commission and chairman of 
School Citizens’ Committee, New York City, on 
“Pupil Self-Government” are reproduced in this 
issue. The program prepared by President 
Hines was excellent. All sessions were held in 


the Golden Gate Doric Hall. 


THE 
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The Zaner Method of Writing has recently 
been adopted in Spokane, Wash., Cranston, 
R. 1.,Tarentum, Pa., and many other places. 
Investigate. 


ZANER & BLOSER CO., Columbus, 0. 
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COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS AT SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


It was, of course, to be expected to a very large 
extent that the commercial exhibits at San Fran- 
cisco would be very meager. Much to the sur- 
prise of everyone the displays were not only 
meager but almost nil. Not since the Boston 
meeting in 1903, when Charles W. Eliot, who was 
then president, together with his local committee, 
openly excluded the school trade interests which 
follow the National Education Association, has 
there been such an entire absence of exhibits. 

Unquestionably, the main cause for this omis- 
sion was the distance of San Francisco and the 
fact that officers of the association again openly 
discouraged the idea. To an extent this action 


-was justifiable in that the excessive size of ad- 


yertising signs and the superfluity of literature 
have on many occasions disgusted the educators, 
who on general principles are in favor of the 
commercial exhibit idea. 

The regular school trade interests who have 
established a reputation throughout the country 
have not been the offenders in this respect. Con- 
tact with the field has created in them a sense 
of the fitness of things with but few exceptions. 
However, the local people and especially the small- 
er concerns who cater to the rural schools have 
unhesitatingly erected signs to entirely obliterate 
even the largest of ““‘Welcome Signs,” which usu- 
ally are hung in the lobby of the headquarters 
hotel. 

At Mobile, for instance, during the meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence, one concern 
made itself very conspicuous by flaunting a sign 
larger than an ordinary bill board. At other 
times entire corridors and gangways of hotels 
have been littered with signs by book agents who 
seem to forget everything but the display of their 
firm name. 

It was for this reason that the San Francisco 
management looked with askance upon all com- 
mercial exhibits. Most unfavorable space was 
allotted in the Pavilion rink to the educational 
publishers and supply houses. This was sold at 
the rate of one dollar per square foot without 
preference or selection. The space was practical- 
ly useless throughout the day and even more use- 
less at night, when the crowds who attended the 
general sessions would rush through the exhibits 
anxious to secure the best possible seat for the 
evening. On the completion of the program every- 
one was usually so tired that his or her sole in- 
terest was in the direction of anything but ex- 
hibits. 

However, there were few who thought it profit- 
able to avail themselves of the space. Among 
these were the local newspapers, several rail- 
road and excursion companies, the Bausch & 





America occupies the entire three-story building. 


Lomb Optical Co., the American Crayon Co., 
Victor Phonograph Co., E. H. Sheldon & Co., and 
a few minor local concerns. 

What applies to this special space also applies 
to the hotel exhibits. Rand, McNally & Co., and 
Laird & Lee kept open house at the Palace 
hotel. A. N. Palmer & Co., Victor Phonograph 
Co., and Dixon Pencil Co. had headquarters at 
the St. Francis hotel. Over and above these 
there was practically no other exhibits or exhibit- 
ors, 

It will be interesting to note into what the 
evolution of this commercial exhibit idea will 
ultimately develop. Unquestionably, the National 
Education Association will take some action for 
providing special space regularly for exhibits or 
discourage entirely the display of school goods in 
the interest of greater educational fervor. The 
exhibit idea is a good one, although the unrea- 
sonable local concerns almost always, to use a 
slang expression, “kill it.” 


GENERAL TRADE NEWS. 

It Pays to Advertise——The United States Ink- 
well Co., of Evansville, Ind., has just received 
the following letter which is reprinted verbatim. 
Together with this letter comes very compli- 
mentary correspondence on the quality of our 
circulation. We have subscribers in every corner 
of the globe. Our advertisers receive inquiries 
from all over the world. 

FENESSE-DEVELLON, Turkey in Asia, 
11 April, 1911. 
Messrs. U. S. Inkwell Co., Inc., 
Evansville, Ind., U. 8S. A. 

Dear Sirs: I've recently read your advertise- 
ment in the School Board Journal about your ink 
wells. 

I wish to thank you for it heartily asking you 
to send me full particulars and price lists if pos- 
sible some samples. 

Thanking you before and hoping to hear you 
by the return mail, I beg to remain, sirs: 

Yours with respect, 
(Mr.) G. B. VOSKANION, 
Dr. of Roupinian Schools, Fenesse-Devellon, 
Turkey in Asia. 

Moves.—On July 1, 1911, the executive offices of 
the Smith Premier Typewriter Co., Inc., were 
moved from Syracuse, N. Y., to 319 Broadway, 
New York City, N. Y. All correspondence should 
be directed to this address. 

Resigns.—Mr. W. F. Gibson, general manager 
of the Vacuum Engineering Co., of New York, has 
resigned because of poor health. Complete rest 
has been prescribed by his physician and Mr. 
Gibson will for several months remain at his 
summer home. His future plans are not an- 
nounced. 


A tc her Sower Company at 124 North Eighteenth St., Philadelphia. The firm which is the oldest publishing house in 
n Gxterlee Gut EIek Calestas tas cutee teen  Dullaing The offices were formally opened in December last by a reception and dinner at which 
some of the most prominent educators of the country were present. 
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Opens Milwaukee Office—The Hess Warming 
and Ventilating Company of Chicago opened on 
July 3rd a sales office at 526 Caswell Bldg., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The new office is in charge of 
Mr. Harry D. Shewry, and is an outgrowth of 
the increased business which this company is 
doing in the clothes locker line. 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS FOR 
SCHOOL BOARD FILES. 


**Crescent 1912 Catalog.’’—Although about six 
months ahead of time the Crescent Machine Com- 
pany of Leetonia, O., has already issued its 1912 
catalog. It is a very wonderful combination of 
machinery cuts and their explanation. Particular 
attention must be paid to the very excellent tabu- 
lation of freight rates, which ought to be of great 


assistance to school boards in computing the 
cost of shipping. 


The new features included in this catalog which 
can not be found in previous catalogs of this com- 
pany are 30 inch planer, post borer and band 
saw guards. The band saw guard is a very clever 
guard, very much unlike any other guard now 
on the market. The catalog is replete with the 
most complete woodworking machinery, and every 


school board ought to have a copy of this catalog 
in its files. 


‘‘Anatomical Laboratory of Charles H. Ward.’’ 
—This catalog is divided into four sections cover- 
ing the work of the Charles H. Ward Anatomical 
Laboratory as follows: Biological Models, Models 
of the Brain, Metamorphoses, Mounted Skeletons. 


Unusual attention has been given in the prepara- 
tion of the copy for this catalog, to the cuts and 
illustrations which are really very fine. There 
has never come to our attention an anatomical 
catalog containing illustrations so clear and dis- 
tinct. Any school man can see very intelligently 
just what is meant by each scientific term or 
technical phraseology. By selecting good cuts, 
good paper, and an excellent lay-out and arrange- 
ment this catalog is excellent. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


The following boards of education have ordered 
during the past months sanitary steel adjustable 
school desks from the Columbia School Supply 
Co.: Pine Hill, Ala., fifty; East Auburn, Cal., 
eighty; Tuscola, Ill., eighty; Clinton, I11., thirty ; 
Freeport, Ill., three hundred and twenty; Belle- 
ville, Ill, one hundred and thirty; Llrving, IIL, 
thirty ; Indianapolis, Ind., county superintendent, 
seventy-five; Tipton, Ind., sixty; Hammond, Ind., 
two hundred and twenty; Mt. Vernon, Ind., sixty- 
five; Mt. Vernon, Ia., twenty-four; Alton, Ia., 
thirty-six; Bloomfield, Ia., three hundred and 
fifty ; Manhattan, Kans., two hundred and eighty; 
Princeton, Me., twelve; Dover, Me., twenty-four ; 
Pittsfield, Me., Maine Central Institute, sixty; 
N. W. School Supply Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
twenty-four; Olive Brancb, New York, twenty- 
five; Catholic School, Cincinnati, O., eighty-five; 
Wyoming, O., forty-eight; Preparatory School, 
Lewistown, Pa., fifty-four; Tarentum, Pa., forty- 
eight; Nanticoke, Pa., one hundred and eight; 
Marshall, Tex., four hundred; Waco, Tex., eleven 
hundred; School Dist. No. 3, Appleton, Wis., thir- 
ty-six ; Saskatoon, Canada, one hundred and twen- 
ty ; Cienfuegos, Cuba, eight. 
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WE MEET ALL. REQUIREMENTS FOR 


CRAYONS 


This applies to Quality, Quantity and Variety. 


Antiseptic, Hygienic and Economic. 


THE STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO, 








COMING CONVENTIONS. 

Oct. 5-6. Upper Peninsula Educational Associa- 
tion at Houghton. Supt. Orr Schurtz, Pres., 
Negaunee, Mich. 

Oct. 19-20-21. Vermont Teachers’ Association 
at Montpelier. Miss A. B. Drake, Secy., St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. 

Oct. 21. Northeastern Ohio Association of 
Science and Mathematics Teachers at Cleveland. 
H. 8S. MeMyler, Secy., Cleveland, O. 

Oct. 24-25-26-27. Northern California Teachers’ 
Association at Chico, Cal. 

Oct. 26-28. Minnesota Educational Association 
at Minneapolis. John M. Guise, Secy., St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Oct. 27. Connecticut State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hartford and New Haven, Conn. 

Oct. 27-28. Northern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation (Western Section) at Dixon. S. F. Par- 
sons, Secy., De Kalb, Ill. 

Oct. 28. California State Council of Education 
at Chico. L. E. Armstrong, Secy., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Nov. 1-2-3. North Dakota State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Fargo, N. D. 

Nov. 2-3-4. National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education at Cincinnati, Ohio. Hon. 
Fred A. Geier, chairman of general local com- 
mittee, 

Nov. 8-4. Northern Illinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (Eastern Section) at Evanston. 8. F. Par- 
sons, Secy., De Kalb, Ill. 

Noy. 3-4. Rhode Island Institute for Instruc- 
tion at Providence. W. H. Holmes, Jr., Presi- 
dent, Westerly; J. F. Deering, Secretary, Arctic, 
ae ae 

Nov. 8-9-10. Wisconsin State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation at Milwaukee, Miss Katherine Williams, 
Secretary, 506 27th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Noy. 9-10. Central Ohio Teachers’ Association 
at Cincinnati. C. D. Everett, President, Colum- 
bus; Miss Stella Wilson, Secretary, Sidney, Ohio. 

Nov. 9-10-11. Iowa State Teachers’ Association 
at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Noy. 9-10. Kansas State Teachers’ Association 
at Topeka, Kans. 

Noy. 9-11. Missouri State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Hannibal. Luther Hardaway, Cape 
Girardeau, Ia., Secretary. 

Nov. 11. Missouri Society of Teachers of Sci- 
ence and Mathematics at Hannibal, Mo. (With 
M. 8. T. A.) L. D. Ames, Secretary, Columbia, 
Mo. 

Noy. 27-28-29. New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Albany. George P. Bristol, Presi- 
dent, Ithaca, N. Y. Supt. Chas. W. Cole, local 
committeeman, 

Nov. 30. Dec. 1-2. North Carolina State Teach- 
ers’ Association at Raleigh. Chas. L. Coon, Pres- 
ident; R. D. W. Connor, Secretary, Raleigh, N. C. 

Nov. 30.-Dec. 1-2. Southern Education Associa- 
tion at Houston, Tex. M. A. Cassidy, President, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Dec. 1-2. Association of Colleges and Prepara- 
tory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland 
at Columbia University, New York City. A. H. 
Quinn, Secretary, Univ. Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Dee. 1-2. Central Association of Mathematics 
and Science Teachers at Chicago. H. BE. Cobb, 
Lewis Inst., Chicago, President; J. F. Millis, 330 
Webster Ave., Chicago, Secretary. 

Dec. 19-22. Southern California Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Los Angeles. L. EB. Armstrong, San 
Francisco, Cal., Secretary. 
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Dec. 26-29. Bay Section California Teachers’ 
Association at San Jose, Cal. L. E. Armstrong, 
San Francisco, Cal., Secretary. 

Dec. 26-29. Pennsylvania State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Philadelphia, Pa. F. W. Robbins, 
President, Bethlehem, Pa.; Dr. J. P. McCaskey, 
Secretary, Lancaster, Pa. 

Dec. 27-28-29. Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Indianapolis. S. L. Scott, President, Jef- 
fersonville, Ind. 


RECENT BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Brown’s Standard Elocution. By I. H. Brown. 
12mo, cloth, $1. Laird & Lee, Chicago. 

Dictation Day by Day. By Kate Van Wage- 
nen. $0.20, net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Educational Values. By Wm. C. Bagley. $1.10, 
net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

High School Exercises in Grammar. By Maude 
M. Frank. 191 pages. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. 

The Pupils’ Arithmetic. Book III. By James 
C. Byrnes, Julia Richman and John S. Roberts. 
$0.35, net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The Pupils’ Arithmetic. Book IV. By James 
C. Byrnes, Julia Richman and John S. Roberts. 
$0.35. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Selections From the Old Testament. By Henry 
N. Snyder. Cloth, $0.30, Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The Culture Reader. First Book. By Ellen E. 
K. Warner. Edited by Jenny B. Merrill.. $0.30. 
Chas. E. Merrill Co., New York. 

Second Course in Algebra. By H. E. Hawkes, 
W. A. Luby and Frank C. Touton. $0.75. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis 
Carroll. $0.30. Chas. E. Merrill Co., New York. 

Education for Citizenship. George Kerschen- 
steiner, Munich. Rand, McNally & Co., New 
York, Chicago. 

Craftsmanship in Teaching. By Wm. C. Bag- 
ley. $1.10, net. The Macmillan Co.; New York. 

The Recitation. By George H. Betts. $0.60. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

Hero Folk of Ancient Britain. By Sara E. 
Wiltse. $0.45. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Latin for Beginners. By Benjamin L. D’Ooge. 
$1. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Wider Use of the School Plant. By Clarence 
A. Perry. 404 pages, $1.25. Charities Publication 
Committee, New York. 

Industrial Studies of the United States. By 
Nellie B. Allen. Cloth, 335 pages; $0.65. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 

New World Speller. Grades one and two. By 
Julia H. Wohlfarth and Lillian E. Rogers. 96 
pages. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

Elements of Business Arithmetic. By A. H. 
Bigelow, Lead, 8S. D., and W. A. Arnold, Wood- 
bine, Ia. 258 pages. $0.70, net. The Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

New Geographies. Second Book. By R. S. 
Tarr, Cornell University, and Frank M. McMurry, 
Columbia University. 440 pages, $1.10 net. The 
Maemillan Co., New York. 

Fifty Famous Fables. Edited by Lida Brown 
McMurry. 126 pages. $0.30. B. F. Johnson Pub- 
lishing Co., Richmond, Va. 

The Teaching of Agriculture in the High 
School. By Garland Armor Bricker, 184 pages. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 

A Modern Dictionary. 764 pages, $0.60 net. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 








FOR DRAWING 
AND MODELING: 


Reproductions from An- 
tique. Mediaeval and 
Modern Sculpture, Etc, 
*» &* * for * * %® 


SCHOOLROOM 


DECORATION 


These Art Productions have 
never failed to receive the 
highest award when placed in 
competition with other makes. 


C. Hennecke Co. 


Wis. 


Send for Catalogue 


Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal and Coleridge's 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Edited by H. A. 
Davidson. 46 pages, $0.15. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. 

Plant Anatomy. By Wm. C. Stevens. 3874 
pages. Price, $2 net. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co, 
Philadelphia. 

Lippincott’s Primer. By Homer P. Lewis. 128 
pages. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

Industrial and Cvmmercial Geography. By 
Chas. Morris. 323 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Gray’s Elegy, Goldsmith's Deserted Village, 
and other poems. Edited by Jas. F. Hosic, 80 
pages. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

As You Like It. Edited by Brainerd Kellogg. 
160 pages. Price, $0.25. Chas. E. Merrill Co., 
New York. 

Macbeth. Edited by Brainerd Kellogg. 177 
pages. Price, $0.25. Chas. E. Merrill Co., New 
York. 

Physical Geography for Schools. By Bernard 
Smith. 190 pages. Price, $1.10 net. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 

Newcomb. A game. By Clara G. Baer. 11 
pages, paper. Published by the author at New 
Orleans. 

A Guide for Laboratory and Field Studies in 
Botany. By Wm. G. Vinal. Price, $0.60 net. P. 
Blakiston’s Son & Co., Philadelphia. 

The English Language. Book I. By Sarah 
Withers and James P. Kinard. 286 pages. $0.40 
net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The Quest of the Four-Leaved Clover. By 
Walter T. Field. 211 pages. $0.40. Ginn & Co., 
Boston. 

Dickens’ David Copperfield. By Philo M. Buck. 
906 pages. Price, $0.70. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

Cooper’s The Deerslayer. Edited by M. F. Lan- 
sing. 378 pages. $0.65. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

The English Language. Book II. By James P. 
Kinard and Sarah Withers. 268 pages. Price, 
$0.55, net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Parkman’s Oregon Trail. Edited by William 
KE. Leonard. 16mo, cloth, 361 pages. Price, $0.45. 
Ginn & Co., Boston. 


ANERIGAN PORTABLE HOUSE GO. 


Manufacturers of 
Portable Houses of all descriptions 
Permanent Homes, Summer Residences 
Camps, Bunk-Houses, Churches, etc. 












School House 


We make a specialty of Portable School Buildings. 
Now in use in nearly all sections of the United 
States. Our Patent Construction insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, warm, well ventilated and 
healthy. Correspondence solicited. Write for cat- 
alogue, plans and prices to 


Office, Room 329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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For the restoration of energy; 

‘ the relief of mental and nervous 

exhaustion, and to give one a 

good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-alcoholic.\ 
\ Rumford Chemical Works, Providence ,R 1, 





The Gods Overruled. 

Apropos of examinations and their terrors, 
A. E. Palmer, secretary of the department of 
education of New York, told at a dinner an 
odd story of a young African prince. The 
Washington Star repeats Mr. Palmer’s words: 

“This prince,” said Mr. Palmer, “entered 
Yale or Harvard—I forget which—and amused 
himself with motor cars and bulldogs till ex- 
amination time drew near. 

“Examination time frightened the young 
prince horribly. He began to study, and he 
cabled home to the king, his father: 

“‘Examinations next week. Most difficult. 
Implore aid of gods in my behalf.’ 

“A few days later this reply came back from 
the barbarous west-coast monarch: 

“*Rites performed. Fourteen picked youths, 
all sons of nobles, have been sacrificed. Omens 
propitious.’ 

“Yet would you believe it?” Mr. Palmer con- 
cluded: “The young prince flunked.” 





A Pedant. 
The Professor—Anna, you are not dusting 


that globe correctly. The earth turns from 


left to right. 


DRAWING RECORD BOOKS | 


Finest thing offered for Mounting Work 


Book 1, Doz. $0.70; Book 2, Doz. $1.20 (with discount) 
Drawing and Manual Arts Dept., Wm. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


Entschuldigungs- 
schreiben. 
“Sehr geehrter Herr 
Religionslehrer !” 















Bitt schoen, ver zeih’n 
S’, das mei’ Bua, der 
Hans Habelbicher ges- 
tern bei da Zersterrung 
Jerusalems g’fehlt hat. 
Er werd das Verseimte 
schon nachhol’n. 







é 


Es grist Sie 
“Anna Habelbicher.” 


The Absolute. 

“Protect us,” once prayed a good man, “from 
the questions of our children.” A certain pro- 
fessor, says the New York Sun, is as noted for 
his physical rotundity as for his metaphysical 
profundity. 

Some time ago, on entering the nursery at 
his home, he surprised his children in ardent 
discussion of the “Absolute.” One young 
philosopher turned to him in appeal: 

“Father, can a man be absolutely good?” 

“No,” the professor replied, “a man can’t be 
absolutely good.” 

“Father,” another young sage demanded, 
“can a man be absolutely bad?’ 

“No,” was the judicial response, “a man can’t 
be absolutely bad.” 

Then the little daughter piped up: 

“Father, can a man be absolutely fat?” 

But the philosopher’s equilibrium was ren- 
dered too unstable for him to reply. 

Willie Knew. 

In a Philadelphia school some time since the 
teacher was instructing the class in fractions. 

“Suppose,” said she, “that I cut a piece of 
beefsteak into sixteen parts, what are those 
parts called ?”’ 

“Sixteenths,” answered 
meditating a moment. 

“Very good, Willie,” responded the teacher 
with an encouraging smile. “Now suppose that 
each of the sixteen pieces were cut in half, 

what would they be?” 
“Beef hash,” was the prompt reply of Willie. 
Made a Hit. 


“They say Migglesworth made a great hit as 


’ 


little Willie, after 


chairman of the supervisors’ department at the 
National Education association convention.” 

“Yes. he never 
made his speeches any longer than the papers 
of the speakers were to be.” 

Unfortunate. 

The parents of a Baltimore boy, a pupil in 
one of the public schools, are fond of boasting 
that their heir has never missed a day’s at- 
tendance at school during a period of eleven 


In introducing the speakers 


years. 

On one occasion his proud mother was asked 
to explain how this apparently impossible feat 
had been accomplished. 

“Did he have the usual childish diseases 
measles, whooping cough, and so on?” she was 
asked. 

“Oh, yes.” 

“How, then, could he always have been at 
school ?” 

“The fact is,” explained the mother, “he al- 
ways had ’em during the holidays.” 


Teacher—“Did you ever read ‘The Stories 
Mother Used to Tell?’ ” 
Willie—“No’m ; but I know all of pop’s gags.” 


S. Mack, Mgr. 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 





DIXON LEADS? 


The new thought in teaching writing insists on a big pencil for 
the Primary Grades. 





Every Principal and Superintendent, and every Drawing 
Teacher should write us for free sample of this pencil. 


A color chart showing the twenty colors in which our crayons 
are made will also be sent. —_—_——— 


JOSepN Dixon Grucible GO., sew ty. w 





















This is Dixon’s ‘‘ Beginners’ ’’ pencil. 





Good Boy. 

Proud Parent—My boy I am proud of you, 
how do you stand in your class, my boy? 

Young Hopeful—One from the top, daddy. 

Proud Parent—My boy, I am proud of you; 
and how many are there in the class? 

Young Hopeful—There’s me and Binns. 

—The Tatler. 
Force of Habit. 


“Why did you break your engagement with 
that school teacher?’ asked the friend. 

“Tf I failed to show up at her house every 
evening, she expected me to bring a written 
excuse signed by my mother.” 


The teacher asked: “Elsie, when do you 
say ‘Thank you?” Elsie’s face lighted up, 
for that was one thing she knew, and she con- 
fidently answered, “When we have company.” 


Wow! 
Manual Training Instructor (to pupil) :— 
“Well, Willie, have you sharpened the tools?” 
Willie: “Yes, all but the ’and-saw, and I 
haven’t quite got all the gaps out of it.” 


The Old Professor. 


Within his study’s book-lined walls, 
Intent upon the time-worn pages 

Of many a quaint and treasured tome, 
Rich with the wisdom of the ages, 


The old professor sits alone, 
While all the outside world is sleeping, 
And softly, through the casement panes, 
The still white dawn is slowly creeping. 


Till dim the flaring lamplight burns, . 
And, rising with a step uncertain, 
He slowly to the window turns 
And draws aside the heavy curtain. 


In the far east the sunrise glows, 

A crimson herald of the morning, 
But to the old man’s weary eyes 

A welcome messenger of warning. 


One day yet nearer to his rest, 
When, heedless of the daylight breaking, 
He, lying in his narrow bed, 
Shall sleep the sleep that knows no waking. 


Life’s story ended and forgot, 

The heartache and the useless sorrow, 
The grieving for the buried past, 

The dreary coming of the morrow. 


The eyes he loved in boyhood’s hour, 

Their old-time sweetness naught abating, 
He now sees smiling from afar 

And reads their message—watching, waiting! 


Today upon his classroom throne, 
By august dignity protected, 
He undisputed sway shall hold, 
His youthful dreaming unsuspected, 


Till he shall lay his scepter down, 
And Death alone, his grim confessor, 
Shall learn the secret of his heart, 
The romance of the old professor. 
George T. Pardy. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH, BOOK ONE 
By BRUBACHER & SNYDER 
Contains a Complete Statement of the Essentials of Grammar 


CHARLES E. 


Publishers of Schoo! and College Text-Books. 


MERRILL CO. 
44-60 East 234 Street, KEW YORK 
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Long’s Eng. Lit 


ABBREVIATIONS 


D. Appleton & Co........++:+ 
Arthur J. Barnes Publishing Co.... 
Columbia School Supply Co.. 
The Century Co.. 
Ginn & Co..... ei 
Houghton- Mifflin Company 
D. C. Heath & Co 
Wm. R. Jenkins Company 
Blagden & Co..... 
Laird & Lee.. 


oehedesn ¢ & Lougee, 
Brigham’s Geographic 

Influences in Ameri- 

can History .... 
Semple’s Am. History and 
Geographic Condi- 
«++.+++-Houghton 
-.+.-Longmans 


sseeeeeeeeeess New York, Chicago, Boston Morley’s Eng. Poetry. 
Standard Eng. Conversation .. 


Indianapolis and Hamilton, uM. Zz. Preaty" s Fr, for ite 


New York City, Chicago 
.+...-Boston, New York, Chicago 
..Boston, New York, Chicago 
New York, Chicago 
...-New York City 
«New York, Boston, Chicago 
Philadelphia, . 
New York, Chicago 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
. Springfield, 
New York, Chicago, Boston 
EAA CAL LLL ERE E EER LS Chicago, 


AST 


Manly’s Eng. Poetry.. 
Manly’s Eng. ee 
English ees Series 


Yersin’ s Method. Lippincott 
Betis & Swan's Method., 


ST 5s sbe oe 
Bogart’s Economic U. 

..Longmans 
Cheyney’s Indst. 


Thieme ‘& Effiingers’ 
Battech Lit. 


iv IE I on cc ccsceiee ace aoe 
. Green, & Co 
Charles E. Merrill Company.... 
G. & C. Merriam Company 
The Macmillan Company 
Rand, McNally & Co... 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co 
The Phonographic Institute Company... 
Little & Co 
Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Prang Educational Company 
Scott, Foresman & Co 
P. Simmons 
Silver, Burdett & Co 
Christopher Sower & Co 
Wooster & Co.. 


Siepman’ s French “Se. 
-+.»»-Macmillan 


Coman’s Indust. 
tory of the U. S..... 


COMPOSITION AND 
RHETORIC, 
Waite & Taylor’s.Appleton 
Firman’s Prog. Lessons * 
Thorndike's 
Erskine’s Written Eng- 


American Lit... 


The Belles - Letters. Se- Anecdotes Nouvelles... 
Elementary French... 
Maynard's Texts..... 


French Dally Life. - Newson 


New York 
New York, Chicago 
Chicago, Ill. 


American Poems, and 

Prose (2 bks).. 
Bates’ Talks on Lit.. 
Chief Poets Series... 


a, , ee weecveceeceeuens 
Phon. Inst. |= The Phonographic Institute Company... .............. 
Peckham ee Lake Fr. Classics. etn 
Lake Fr. Readings.... 
Bordes’ Ele. of....... 
Dike’s Scientific 
o edbes ce cece 
Douay’s Ele. Reader.. 
Through France and 
French Syntax...... 
Serles.......Sower 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Adam's Com’'l. 
oa? Ele. 
& Brighain’ 


New York, Chicago 
Chicago, New York 
New York City 
Boston, New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Ill. 


ton’s Am. Lit 
Masterpieces Am. Lit. 
British Lit. 
Modern Classics 
Perry's Prose Fiction 
Page's Am,~- Poets.... 
Riverside Lit. Series.. 
Rolfe’s Students Ser.. 
Richardson's 


arene he 


Genung’s Series..... 
Lockwood & Emer- 


Mother Tongue books 
AGRICULTURE. eeaseaw Vewees 
Cook & Cropsy’s.. 

Pierce Series 
Sensennig & Anderson 
aoe Series. . 


Westlake’s Letter Writ- : 
. Simond’s History Eng. 


of Rhetoric 
Woolley’s Handbook.. 
Espenshade’s 


eoee. Heath rf Appleton 
een’ 8 Introduction. 


Burkitt, Stevens & Hill's 


BUSINESS LAW. Simond’s History Am. 


Burdick's Essen. 
Sullivan's Amer. | ecess 
Huffcut’s Elements.... 


Sandwick and Bac: Tappan’s England's Lit. 


Davenport's Domesticated High School 


Animals and Plants. 
Hopkin’s Soil Fertility “ 
Plumb’s Farm Animals 
Barto’s Solls & Crops 


Halligan’ ‘s Fundamen- 


Van ” heaenet s. 
Academic and High Sch. 


Mill's International. 


and America’s 


Webster- Cooley | Series. . Tappan's Am. Lit. 


Geograph 
Graded ‘Number Les- Clow’s Commerce. sae 


Peck’'s Series (2 bks.) 
Standard Series 


Webster's Eng. Comp. & “ish i 
Wilson & Tuc ker’ s “In- 


ternational 

BUSINESS METHODS, 

A First Book in... 

Hewett’s Manual 
CHEMISTRY. 

Bradbury's Elementary.. 


Morse & Irwin's Labo- 
ratory Manual eee 
Smith's Inorganic. .C 


Webster's "Ble. Comp. 
Bate’s Talks “ 
Cook's Higher Study 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer 
Weed’s Farm Friends 


Ind. & Com. 


from Riv er- 
side Literature Se- 
ries for Seventh and 
Eighth Grade Read- 
ings (2 books) 
Hinchman & Gummer's 
Lives of Eng, ri 


Brook’s Graded Exer- 
cises (2 books) 


White's Everyday: 


Dan's Elem. 


Thornton's . 
Welburn's Southern and Number Builders 


Sterens & Hall's Dis- 
eases of Economic 


Duggar’s South Field 


Chisholm's Commercial 


Argumenta- Tarr & McMurry’s 


Hoyt's World’s Paint- Metcalf-Call 


Riverside Art Series.... 


Trotter’s Geog. of Com, “ 
Tarr’s New Phy’'s. 
Dodge's Series..... McNally 
Rand-McNally Series. 
Robinson’s Commer'l. 
Pitman’s Commer’'!. Pitman 
Inductive Series 


Essentials of 


Grammar and Com- Lippincott's 


mentary Reading 


Warren & Livermore's 


Thomas & Howe's Longmans 
Baldwin's per a 
Carpenter's 
Huntington's (2 “bks.) 
Manuals (2).. 
Lewis’ Writing ees . 
Robins & Perkins’. 


Smith's Lab. Out 1... 
Jones’ Org, M 
Stieglitz’s Qualitative. 
McPherson & ae 


Wilson's Picture’ ‘Study. nh... Sar Oe 8 eae 


Arnold's Lit 
Dodson’s Handbook.. 
Longmans’ Lit 
Bates’ Am. Lit.. 
Brooke-Carpenter’s... 
Gayley & Young's Eng- 

lish Poetry ae 
Macmillan’'s 


Management 
Duggar’s Southern 
Hilgard & Osterhout’s For 

Pacific OT Pree 


Principles of Art Ed 


Text. Books’ of “Art rt Ostwald & Morse’s s. 


ceedewel Appleton 
Elements....Ginn 
Story of Our Planet.. 
Shaler'’s First 
Tarr’s Rlements. Macmillan 
Economic of U. 
Introduction. 
Ww iechell's Studies... "Scott 
Heilprin’s Earth and 


Art Education for High Newell's Desstigtive.} Heath 


Newell's College..... 
Remsen’s Organic .... 
Baskerville’s 


Branck’s Illustrated Ex- 
ercises in Design... 

Garesche’s Art of Ages 

Mann's Greek Myths and 


Emery’s How to 


Kavana & Beatty’ 8. McNally 
McKeon's Graded Les- 


Merkley’s Rhet. 
Herrick & Damon's... 
Copeland & Rideout’s. 
o6b Cec eeewereccsece Silv er 
Welsh’s Series 


DICTIONARIES. 


Appleton’s Latin.. 
& Surrenne’s 


Masters of Lit 
Abernethy’s 
Maynard's” ‘Series. ¥ 
Merrill’s Texts 
Canterbury 


Young & Jackson Series... 


y Adv. Alg. and 


Garrett & Harden's 


Beman & Smith..... 
Wentworth Series... 


Muensterberg’s Principles 
of Art Education... 
Abbott-Gaskell’s 


ASTRONOMY. 


Rand-McNally School 
Library Series 
Curry’s Literary Read- 


GEOMETRY AND TRIGO- 
NOMETRY. 


Hawkes, Luby & Tou- 

ton’s First Course.. 
Luby & Tou- 
ton’s Second Course 


Gooch’s Lab. Ex’pts. 


Noyes’ " Qualitative. 
Richardson's ee 
Roscoe & Lunt’s.. 
Talbot's Quantitative. 
Kahlenberg’s 
Sherman’s Chem. of 
Food and Nutrition. 
Linebarger’s Elementary 


Linebarger’s Lab. Man. 


Wentworth Series 
Baker’s Geom........ 
Beman & Smith..... 
Bailey & Woods’..... 
Grenville’s Trig...... 
Taylor's Trig... 
Smith & “es Anal. 


Adler's German Standard Literature Ser. 


Short and Elson's ... 
Bradbury-Emery Be- 


Necomer’s American. .§ 
Newcomer's English.. .§ 
Welch’s Development of. 
Lake Eng. Classics... 
Newcomes-Andrews’ 
Twelve Centuries 
Eng. Prose & Poetry — 
Silver Series of Giassion. 
TTrTLTyT Silver 
Pattee’s American Lit. 
Pattee’s Reading 


Chauvenet’s .. 
Sharpless & we French and ‘English. . 
pi.ea ke bedi e German and English. 


Clifton & McLaugh- 


Bradbury-Emery Re- 
vised Academic .... 


Howe's Elements..... 


Lippincott’s Peck’s Constellations. 


Fisher & Schwatt 


Hall. & Knight 
Schultze’s Series 
Davidson's College ... 
Durrell & Robbins’.. 


Erekel-McLaughlin’s 


Worcester’s 


Short and Elson’s Sec- 
ondary School 


Appleton’s Series 
r Elementary 
Experimental 
Bennett's Inorganic... 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
Government 


Anthony and Ashley's s 


Worcester’s New School 
Lee’s Webster's Series. .Le 
German-Eng- 
hee SE Ge Uwe das Lee 


Bailey & Coleman.... 


Aley & Rothrock’'s...§ 
Atwood Series 
Lilley’s Series 
Sch. .Simmons 
Brooks’ (2 bks.) 


Pattee’s Foundations. 


BOOKKEEPING. Analytic 


Moore & Miner's 
7 Elementary. . 


sheeee Sees Merriam 


Canterbury Poets 


James & Mole's Westlake's 


Bradbury's Elem. 
Fairbank & Hebden's. Foreman’s Adv. : 


Tauchnitz's 


Kaye's Readings 
Boynton’ s Civics. 


Fr lic kinger’ s 


Bradbury's Elem. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Appleton Series... 
Moore & Miner's 


Meservey's ‘Series io bia ore Ste Downer's ist _b k. oo 
& Foster's 


James & Grassi's Ital- 


and English... 
Tolhausen's 


Bradbury's 


J Bradbury's 
( ‘omprehensive. as 


seer eesresesesesd 


Monte omery's Mod. 


F raser “ane Squair's 


Wentworth-§ 
Walsh's Series 
Atwood's Series ..... 


Commercial 


Chauvenet's 
Community 


ain Gre ant's Sev enoak's 
Bookkeeping ‘Simplified. | ee radgent's "ae 


DRAWING. 
Pure Design 


Batchelder’s Design 


Holt's Civie Relations 
Leacock’s Ele, of Pol. 


beet Cade os Whe Loch bailter’ s 
Thompson's 

Co-ordinate Geom... 
Riggs’ Analytic 
Rothrock's 

Spherical Trig. 
Durell’s Series....... 
Clark's Trig. 


Mavhew’s Sarte ae vgs ete \ PO eee eee eens 
tee erles Guiteau’s Govt. 
Politics in U. 


rw Constitution 


Course in Water Color 
Rradbury’s s Practieal.. 


Bernard's Idiomat. Fr. 
Nichols New 


Plant Rela- Beauvoisin's 


Smith's Treg. for Citizen- 


Coulter's Plant Struc- 


Plants...... 


Ashley's Am..... Education (1 


_Lippine ott's 3 books. eee The Manual Arts Draw- 


esses en Classe.... 
wae eeaee s anes Churchman’s 
De Geer’s Lectures and 

Conversations 
Du Croquet’s Series.. 
Fontaine’s Les — 


Pettee’s Plane Geom. 
Beard's Govt. 


The Parallel 
Drawing Books .... 
The Progressive Draw- 


Kelso ‘igh Sch. aa ore 
McLellan & Ames 


Byrnes- Richman-Rob- 


Herbarium... 
Meier's Plant Study... 


pox Brook's Plane ‘and Solid 
Judson’ ~ ve ‘Am. 


Brook's Plane Geom.. 


Talks on Draw- 


eee ee eee ast 


Mac Dougal's 
Bailey's Series. ..} 
Object Lessons on Plants 


Hopkins- Underwood 


Lansing & Jones 
Martin's Hints 
Mowry's Series 


Bigelow and Arnold's 


Harshberger’s “Her 


Marion's Le Verbe.. 


LITERATURE. Historiettes 


Am .Appleton 


Herbarium 


Seeeeee ~ . Learned’s Grammar.. 
Preston - Steven's rent’s Brief 


English Classics, 


Nation and State..... Rougemont's 


BUSINESS ENGLISH. 

Commercial 
Correspondence. Macmillan 

Style Book of.. 


Felmley & Schutt’ 8.  MoNally 
Rand, McNally Series 
Haworth Series 
Schuyler & Van Sickle 


Athenaeum Press Ser.. Ginn 
Hudson's Shakespeare 
Gayley’s Eng. Lit.. 

‘Lewis’ Beginnings.... 


Rougemont's 
de la Litterature... 
Sauveur Causeries avec 
mes eleves... 


COMMERCIAL HISTORY. 
Webster's History of 


Bernhardt’s Course... 
Collar’s ist Year..... 
Stein's Exercises 


—— 
Glueck 
Joynes- 
Gram 
Joynes 
hoeft 
Fraser 
Smiss 
Spanho 
der 
Sprac 
Wessel! 
sition 
Guerbe 
und 
Heath’: 
guag 
Deutsc 
Prim 
Bailey’ 
Deut 
Weinec 
DreysP 
tive 
Lear 
Cuttin: 
of CG 
Schult: 
Lehr 
Long™ 
and 
Althau 
Beresf 
Betis 
Hewet 
Macm! 
Siepm: 
Seri 
Mayna 
Bacon 
Neue 
Deuts 
Deu 
Begin 
Germ: 
Knofii 
News 
Pitma 
Becke 
Germ: 
Lake 
Mille 
Loesb 
Dippc 


Good: 
Smit} 
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Glueck Auf ....--- jot =e 
Joynes- Meissner’s 

Grammar ....-+-++- Heath 
Joynes and Wessel- 


hoeft’s Grammar . 
Fraser and Van der 
Smissen’s Grammar 
spanhoofd’s Lehrbuch 
der Deutschen 
Sprache ...+-++-+> 
Wesselhoeft’s Compo- 
sition ..-++++eeees 
Guerber's Maerchen 
und Erzahlungen 
Heath’s Modern Lan- 
guage Series 
Deutscher Hiawatha 


Primer ...+-+-+. Houghton 
Bailey’s Der Praktische 
Deutsche ...+++-- Jenkins 


Weineck’s Readers. 
Dreyspring’s Construc- 
tive Process for 
Learning Ger....... 
Cutting's Difficulties 
of Ger. Gram...... 
Schultz Praktischer 
Lehrgang eee 
Longmans’ 


Althaus’ Grammar... 
Beresford-Webb 
Betis & Swan’s..... 
Hewett’s Ger. 


Macmillan’ s Series.... 
Siepmann’s German 
Series ...- 
Maynard’ s Texts. 
Bacon's New. ats 
Neue Anekdoten. ee 
Deutschland und die 
Deutschen ...-++e+. 
Beginner's 


eee 


German Daily Life. Newson 


Knofiach’s 
Newson's .... ee 


Pitman’s Practical. . Pitman 
Becker-Rhodes Ele.. -Scott 


German Stories. 
Lake German Classics 
Miller Series.... 
Loesbere’s Series..... 
Dippold’s Grammar.. 


GREEK. 
Goodell’s School...Appleton 
Smith's Anabasis..... “2 


Benner’s Homer’s Iliad 
Morrison & Goodell’s 
Beginners 
Goodwin’s Grammar.. 
White’s First......... 
White’s Beginners.... 
Seymour's Iliad...... 
Perrin & Seymour's 
Odyssey 
Collar & Daniel's ‘Be- 
ginners’ Companion 
School Classic Series. 
Coll. Series—Authors. 
Bryant's Iliad.. 
Bryant's Odyssey. 
Palmer’s Odyssey.. 
Masterpieces of Greek 
Literature ....cece. 
Browning's Blanks for 


Greek Verbs...... Jenkins 


Haven's Blanks for 
Conjugation or Syn- 
opsis of Gr’k Verbs 


White's Texts....Longmans 
mele Wie. «ads 0s Macmillan 
Bonner’s Comp....... Scott 


Burgess & Bonner Ele. 
Greek 


HISTORY. 


McLaughlin's 
Nation 
Wrong’s British Na- 
COM  occdne wed ans ées 
Munro’s Middle Ages. 


Whitcomb’s Modern 
BWurope nc secevvervsecs 
Munro & Whitcomb’s 
Medieval & Modern 
Gulick’s Life of the 
Ancient Greeks..... 
Southworth’s Builders 
of Our Country.... 


McLaughlin & Van 
ZOOS DW. Bis aceds va 


Foreman's U. S....Century 
Cheney's England.....Ginn 
Emerton’ M. Ages... “ 


Lawler’s Essentials of 
Am. History........ 
Myers’ Series......... 
Brigham's Geog. 
fluences in Am. His. 
Montgomery’s Series. 
Blaisdell’s Story of 
American History... 
Fiske’s How U. S. Be- 
came a. Nation.... 


Robinson & Beard’s 
Modern Europe..... 

Robinson's Western 
Europe 


Blaisdell & Bali's Hero 
Stories from Am, Hist. 
Thomas’ U. 8S 
Thompson’s U. S..... 
Warren's Stories from 
English History 
Fiske's U. 8S 
Larned’s U. S 
Ploetz’s Epitome of.. 
Riverside Biographical 
Series 
Tappan’s European 
Hero Stories....... 
Ireland’s Story...... 
Larned’s English..... 
Tappan’s Story Greek 
People 


Tappan’s Our Coun- 
try’s Btery .ssecece 
Tappan’s aagieate 
Ory. codasuBe vee 6s 
Tappan’s Amer. Hero 
WOOTEED. 6 cbedbbins ve 
Semple’s Am. - Hist. 


& Geog. Conditions 
Stevenson’s Poems of 


Composition 
and Grammar.Longmans 


“ 


Reader. es 
caw idee Macmillan 


.. Merrill 


-Silver 


.-Ginn 


“ 


eee os 


American 
ged suen sed Appleton 


“ 


ceeds Houghton 


Bi Tic ch os €acas - 
Tappan's Story of the 

Roman People ..... “ 
Stone’s England....Johnson 
Elson’s Story of Our 

COURGET. cciciccares ™ 
Bogart’s Economic U. S. 


+....Longmans 
Woodburn & Moran’ s 


Ransome’s English.. > 
Epochs in Modern His- 

COUT das dwone des cabs " 
Robinson's Roman. ” 
Epochs in Ancient His- 

OT 6 ck beds cekscee ™ 
Morris’ ee Uv. 8. 
spore 
Morris’ Elem. "U. a. 

Morris’ School U. S.. - 


eee eee 


Morris’ U. 8. Ad- 
WHEGEE “esccsese “ 
Ashley’s Amer... Macmillan 

Elson’s U. cocecccee 
Adams’ Europe....... “ 


Botsford’s Greece.... “ 
Botsford’s Ancient.... “ 
Channing’s Series U.S. ‘“ 
Coman & Kendall's 
WRMENEA occ éece 7 
wr s Industrial of 
Shuckbure’s Rome. ia = 
Bury-Kimball’s Greek “ 
Renouf’s Outlines..... “ 
Six Ages of European 
HIsbOry wees. Macmillan 
Dickson's Histories.... “ 
Tere Gi Bis aec e's = 
Periods of 
) PPT ETP Tree 
Adams’ French Sat " 
Adams’ Med, & Modern ag 
Six Ages of Europe's 
BR. waeesvhevee ean 
Anderson's Series. --Merrill 
Leighton’s Rome..... 


Merrill's England... = 
Weeewe TW. Bisssee :MeNally 
Mace’s Primary.. ° 


Meredith's Economic. ~ 
Abbott’s Rome....... Scott 
Terry’s England...... 
Davidson’s U. S...... “™ 
Chandler's Makers of 

Asm. Tist«. cos -Silver 
Chancellor's American 
Andrew's Institutes. 7 
Hazen’'s Elementary. . gi * 
Mowry’s First Steps... “ 
Mowry’'s U. S. Hist... “ 


Mowry’s Terr. Growth “ 
Mowry’s First — 
English ....... = 
Redway’s Making "of 
Amer. Nation. i 
White’s School Hist... = 


Am. Hist. Leaflets.Simmons 
Harley's — in U. 
s. ‘ .. Sower 
Morris’ Series "U. i ” 
ITALIAN 
Waller's Eng, for Ital- 


TURE occ chctnke eo Jenkins 
Marinonis Gram. ..... 9 


Marinonis Reader .... “ 
Edgren’s Brief Gram.. “ 
LANGUAGE AND 
GRAMMAR. 
Firman's Progr. Les 
Paw he oh ee de kes of Appleton 


w fires & Leckweed. Ginn 
Tarbell’s Lessons..... 
Prince’s Pract, 

GOR... 06060006 wee os a 
Lockwood's Lessons.. = 
Arnold's With Pen and 

ONE cee cucecas cece oy: 
Mother Tongue Books “ 
Hyde’s Series ...... Heath 
Allen's Review of 

English Grammar... “ 
Webster’s Gram. .Houghton 
Webster’s Ele. Gram. 

Qnd COMP. .cccccccs = 
Webster-Cooley Series “ 
Sharp's Elements... .Jenkins 
Sharp's Forms for 

Analysis & Parsing. “ 
Carpenter's Grammar.... 
Dunton & Kelley's First 


MOG vic tccccutsd Johnson 
Dunton & Kelley's 
Language Lessons... “ 
Dunton & Kelley's 
Grammar ........«. = 
Sewell’s Pract. Eng.. 
CSesbecocccscce Lippincott 
PRAISED ~. vieses Lippincott 


Longmans’ Grammar..... 
CHOC cccecec Longmans 
Longmans’ Composi- 

GCROU. <c cos cccccccenee ” 
Kinard & Wither’s Se- 

ries ..........Macmillan 
Davenport & Emer- 

son's Grammar..... “ 
Modern English (2 

books) ...... = 
Woodley’s Foundation 

L@SBSONS ...eseecees = 
Emerson & Bender's 

Modern Eng. (2 

DOCMED cccccvececes = 
Emerson & Bender's 

Eng. Spoken & Writ- 

COM coccccsces eeeees _ 
Kellogg’s Comp..... Merrill 
Kellogge’s Rhetoric... “ 
Reed & Kellogge’s.... “ 
Reed's Introductory.. “ 
Bruback & Snyder 

High School Eng. 

en te aedaVesraee = 
Rand-MecNally Prim- 

ary Gram. & Comp.. 

000 66ul ees oucoess MeNally 
Language Through Na- 

ture, Literature and 

BR: abses6<tenns McNally 
Rand-McNally Prin. 

Gram. and Comp... “™ 
Rand-MecNally’s Prac- 

tical Eng. Gram.... “ 


Buehler’s Modern Eng- 
lish Gram........Newson 
Buehler’s Mod, Eng. 
SMGRRER. sccccccccsa |.” 
Style Book, Business Eng- 
Mah cic ccccccce cb stmaen 
Scott & Buck........Scott 
Bartlett’s Series......Silve: 
Gilbert & Harris 
Guide Books....... “ 
Greenwood’s Series... “ 
Milne’s Grammar..... “ 
BRE .do6% s0iccasess ~ 
Simon's First Year for 
High Schools....... 
Welsh’s Series..... ..Sower 
Flounder’s Series..... “ 
Wooster’s Sentence. 
, err ere 


LATIN. 


Forbes’ Cicero... -Appleton 
Laing’s Ovids.sccccss 
Chase’s Nepos........ “ 
Sallust’s Catiline..... “ 
West’s Grammar..... “” 
Westcott’s Caesar.... “ 
Virgil's Aeneid by 
COMP accccccrerces ~ 
Jenner & Wilson's 
Caesar’s First Cam- 
SE. vsed0e¥seeses 
Allen & Greenough....Ginn 
Buck’s Gram. of Os- 
can. & Umbrian.... “ 
Collar & Daniell’s.... “ 
D'Ooge’s Lat. Comp.. “ 
Moulton’s Comp...... “ 
College Series of.... “ 


Wooster 


WGGEe o6ce6assevece - 
Gildersleeve’s Gram- 

WOOP cs ciecccespe st .Heath 
Towle and Jenk’'s Cae- 

WO 5 cote cecconeseoss oe 


Tunstall’s Cicero..... = 
Barss’ Writing Latin. “ 
Moulton’s Introductory ‘“ 
Masterpieces of Latin 
Literature ..- Houghton 
Halsey’s Beginner’s.Jenkins 
Smith’s First Year... “ 
Sauveur First Talks 
with CaACGGRP.ciccccs ™ 
Leverett’s Lexicon 


Eecersbeessces Lippincott 
Ritchie’ s Series. .Longmans 
White’s Texts... sscce = 
Bain’s Ovid.....Macmillan 


Minckwitz’s Cicero... “ 

Inglis & Prettyman 
First Book......... - 

The Macmillan Latin 
CO. Naswetaeess sie 


Baker- Inglis’ Prose 
a ey eer = 
Hodges’ Caesar ...... m 
Viri Romae......... Merrill 
Bellum Helveticum...Scott 
Walker’s Caesar...... - 
Knapp’s Aeneid...... “ 
Johnston's Cicero .... “ 
First Year in Latin. .Silver 
Gunnison & Harley’s 
CRGGRAP ccccccessnce ” 
GOGGGE occsnciccs Simmons 


Cicero's Orations (6). “ 
Virgil's Aeneid (6 bks) “ 
Fewsmith’s Series....Sower 
J. P. Welch’s Series... “ 


LITERATURE. 
(See English Literature.) 


LOGIC. 


Ballantine's Inductive. Ginn 
Laflieur’s Ill, of...... 


Attwater’s ..... Lippincott 
Creighton’s ..... Macmillan 
dh 3 See ” 
Russell’s Ele......... - 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Goss’ Bench Wrork....Ginn 
Hapgood’s Needle W’k “ 
Foster's Elementary 

Woodworking .... 
Holland's Clay Model- 

ENB ccccccdesocecese = 
Rich's Paper Sloyd. 
Ross’s Wood Turning. = 
Breckenridge, M, & M 


Shop Problems in 
BEBE. si cctcncentes se 
Gilman & Williams’ Seat 
Work and _ Industrial 
OCCUR. ccccese Macmillan 
Parks’ Educational 
Woodworking ..... 7 
Todd's Hand Loom 
Weaving ......«. McNally 
Industrial Work for 


Public Schools...... = 
Selden’s Series........ za 
Patton's Sewing....Newson 
W oodwork for the 


GRRE, 0 hdc dees ce ccccased Orr 
Venetian Iron R. M. 
GOT accccsccceses _ 
Barnard’s Tools and Ma- 
GREINER cccsececcasss Silver 
Larsson’s Ele. Sloyd.. “ 
Solomon's Sloyd...... ” 
Wakeman & Heller's 
BOWIME ccscccccosss ~ 
MUSIC, 


New. Educ. Course.. 
Mason's Course....... 
National Course..... yt 
Academy Song Book. “ 
Apollo Song Book.... “ 
Corona Song Book... “ 
McLaughlin & Gil- 

christ’s Song Reader “ 
Whiting’s Series.....Heath 
Riv. Gr. Song Books I. 

and Il. .......Houghton 
Riverside Song Book. “ 
Longmans’ Course. 

caseses sesses+.LOngmans 
Amer. Readers, .Macmillan 
Rix’'s Song of School 

and Flag .....+««. ” 


.Ginn 


School Board Journal 


Ziemer’s High School 
Book ike 6s me ae @ 
Farnsworth’ s Songs.. - 
Rix’s Manual......... o 
Choral Song Book. McNally 
Chor. Instruc. Course. “ 
Patriotic & Folk Lore 
Songs eee 
Neidlinger’s Primer... “ 
Sprenkel’s Ideal ....Merrill 
Beacon Song Collec. .Silver 
Beacon Series V. Mus. “ 


eee eee eee 


Cecilian Series ...... “ 
Johnson’s Songs (2 
books Sake oeay poe 


Marshall’s Halcyon 

Some BOOK .ccicre “ 
Modern Series ..... ie. 
Normal Course ...... “ 
Silver Song Series.... “ 


NATURE STUDY. 


Soulter & Patterson's 
Practical ..... . Appleton 
Atkinson's First Studies 
in Plant Life....... Ginn 
Comstock’s Ways of 
the Six-Footed .... “ 


Conn’s Bacteria, etc., 
in the Home. re 
Hodge’s Nature Study 
OME TARO c-ccccecccs - 
Long’s Wood Folk 
ENGNS. sdscadaveess e 
Earth and Sky.. patane - 
All the Year Round 
BORIS a cece narects’ ° 


Friends and Helpers. “ 
Morley’s Nature Books “* 
Weed's Story of In- 

sect Life ....... - 
Miller’s Bird Stories. 
.Houghton 
Burrough’s Squirrels. . - 
Eckstorm’'s neuen” 

GIB ocecectececsecns > 
Sargent’s Corn “Plants s 
Torrey’s Everyday 


ee ee eeeee 


WED kc S55 He Fan tee = 
Bird Stories from Bur- 

POMSERB 6 ccsoccecece » 
Holden’s Real Things in 

Nature .cceces Macmillan 
Wileon’BS .cccccccccee “ 


Shalow & Cullen’s... “ 


Gibson's Blossom 
Hosts & Insect 
Guests .cccccsces Newson 

WORGOI OD nccccecceces Silver 

Griffin's Philosophy. .Sower 

PHYSICS. 

Ayers’ Lab. Man..Appleton 

Gorton’s H, 8S. ....... - 

MaGIG9S ciccccsesss Century 

Hastings & Beach’s...Ginn 

Big@im@ cccccccccccs = 

BEUIOP BD «cd cccccacese 


Millikan & Gale’s ... “™ 
Wentworth @& Hill’s . “ 


Ldnebarger’s ...cce- Heath 
Cheston, Gibson and 

Timmerman’s ...... 7 
Coleman’s Elements . “ 
Gifford’s Ele. Lessons 

p46 btbdewebe ee 606 Johnson 
Watson's ......-+- Longmans 
Cerlee® cicccscces Lippincott 


Andrews & Howland’s 
tell ioe cee lila Macmillan 


Crew & Jones’ Elem. “ 
Crew & Jones’....... 7 
Crew's General - 
Nichols” ...c.seeeeees = 
GROWS o.000. bas boess Merrill 
Mann & Twiss’ ...... Scott 
Mead’s Elements... .Silver 
Smith’s Bx. ......+s. ? 
Balderston’s Elemen- 

CRIT ccc cccsseceee Sower 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


Bancroft'’s School 
Gymnastics .......Heath 
Anderson's ......e0. Merrill 
Bancroft’s Games .. 
as baee std aeean Macmillan 


Enebuske’ s Progress. Silver 
Gymnastic Days’ 

Orders ..ccoccscces r 
Trask’s Gymnastics. .Sower 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HY- 
GIENE: 


Krohn’s First.....Appleton 
Krohn’s Graded Les... “ 
Gulick Hygiene Series 


eee sesecsseseoeoceds Ginn 
Blaisdell’s Series ... = 
Hough & - rata s. “ 
Hutchinson's . Houghton 
Colton's Series” éepes Heath 
Waltera’ ...ccscccsess * 
Bemith’S acccccccess Jenkins 


Lippincott’s 
Cutter’s Series 
Foster & Shore's. Macmillan 
Huxley & Lee's .... 
Coleman's Series ... ' 
Millard’s Wonderful 
House Jack Has .. “ 
Shaw's School Hygiene “ 
McIsaac’s Ele. ~ 
Peabody's Studies ... “ 
Millard’s Building & 


Care of the Body... “ 
Hutchison's Series. .Merrill 
Knight's ...sssseeeee- o 
GeOMO ccccccecocces Silver 


Smith & Wiliard’s .. “ 
Stowell’s Health Series “ 
Object Lessons ...Simmons 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Fetter’s Principles.Century 
RIMIEW'S sccccccsccces Ginn 
Thompson's ......+«.- - 
JoWNSON'’S «2c eee ends Heath 
Meservey’sS .....++- Johnson 
Davenport's Macmillan 
Ely’s Outlines ...... 

Ely & Wicker’s Ele... “ 


Hearing & Watson's 
Economics ...... - 
Plehm’s Public Fi- 


TANCE .sseeee 


McVane's...... alee Merrill 
WOES Ac esi vives Silver 


Andrew's Institutes.. 


PUNCTUATION. 
Exercises for 


wise ® a Barnes 


O’Neill’s ......... Simmons 


READERS. 


Brook's Primer. -Appleton 
Carroll & Brooks’ . 

St. Nicholas....... ‘Century 
Cyr’s Series ....... ..Ginn 
Jones’ Series ....... . 
Blodgett Series ..... “ 


Wade & Sylvester * 
EL: «554 Son00> 6 ‘ 
FET = BOPIGS ow cccecce 
Stickney’s Series .... 
Cyr’s Graded Art.... 
Richmond's Second .. 
Finch Primer... and 
Pipe: « 644: cps fs ove 
Open Road Series... 
Classics for Children. 
Strong’s All the Year 
Round ‘0 iscvce bbeve 
McCloskey Primer ... 
Burt Markham Primer 
Lansing'’s. Child's 
Word Garden ...... 
Peabody's Step by Step 
Sunshine Primer ..... 
Once Upon A Time 
gM CEES ES ELE 


Heath Series ....... Heath 


Gordon Series ....... 
Davis-Julien Series... 
Hiawatha Primer 


coenis biases ees Houghton 
Beginners’ Primer 
Classics in Dramatic 


nk 54 655s 000 05 ‘ 
Nature Myths paces 
Northland Heroes 
Nursery Rhymes’ 

PUNE. siesercesecs 
The Riverside Readers 
Sherman's Little Folk 

LaVPIOS cecccccce ° 
Beginner's Readers. 
Nash's Suppl. 
Lippincott’s Primer a 


Horace Mann... 
Baker 
ORTON occ snderecere 
Mintz’ New Am. 
Citizen 
Tucker’s Universal 
Graded Literature. 
The Culture Readers. 


& Carpenter's 


Mother Goose Primer. 
Bender Primer 


Johnson 


-Lippincott 
. Longmans 


7 Merrill 
. Merrill 


Lights to Lit...... McNally 


New Century ....... 
Holton’s Primer 
Outdoor Primer ..... 
Sprague’s Primer 
Sunbonnet Primer 


Industrial & Social 
Hist. Series ....... ” 
Supplementary Read- 
GBD 6 Wives view ssw ses ” 
Mentz’s First for New 
Amer. Citizens Macmillan 


Blaisdell’s Child Life. 


AMEING ©. ccccccccose Newson 
Golden Rod Books oe 
Blson’s 9 ....66.- .Scott 


Lake History Stories 
Around World Ser.. 
Amer. Normal ....... 
Arnold's Primer 
MEOTES sc cccceccssccre 
New Century 
Normal Series ....... 
Progressive Road Ser. 
Rational Method 
Stepping Stones 
Silver-Burdett ...... 
W'orld and Its People 


Ward & Barnum’s 
Add Primer and 
First Reader ...... 
Wallach’s for For- 


eigners (2) ... 
Buckwalter’s .... 
Brumbaugh’'s 


.Silver 


Hall & Brumbaugh’s 
Prime@® cecccccoces 
Wooster Series....Wooster 
SHORTHAND. 
Brief Course in Pitman 
Shorthand ....... Barnes 
Brief Course in Gra- 


ham Shorthand ... 
Business Letters 
Shorthand Readers 
Shorthand Dictionary 
Amer. 
Torrey's 
Lippman’s 
Isaac Pitman’s Course 
for High Schools. 
Business Correspond- 
ence in Shorthand. 
Phonography Dict’y.. 
Writing Exercises ° 
Teachers’ Handbook. 
Shorthand Gradus . 
Shorthand Phrase B’k 
Spanish Shorthand .. 
Phonographic Aman- 
uensis 
Progressive 
Exercises «...++ss«+-+ 
Business Letters, Nos. 
BOD. scocvcenedoecer 
Eclectic 


SPANISH. 


eeeeser Phon. 
Dictation 


“ 


“ 


Phonography. .Ginn 
aseevgheseas Heath 
$35 <an Lippincott 


‘Pitman 


Inst. 


Scott 


Giese’s First Book..... 
ecccsccceceeeses Appleton 


Knapp’s Grammar.... 
Int. Mod. Language... 
Cyr’s Libro Primer... 
Cyr’s Libro Segundo.. 
Tarbell’s Lessons ... 
Frye’s Geografia Ele. 


Ginn 


Hills and Ford's 

Grammar ........ -Heath 
Matzke’s Reader..... 
Bransby’s Reader.... “ 
Jenkins’ ..........Jenkins 
Fontaine’s Doce Cuen- 

tos escogidos ..... 
Loiseaux’s Marlanda. “ 
Cortina’s Fortuna ... “ 
Spanish Instructor .. “ 
Spanish Daily Life. Newson 
Knoflach’s <cccccesvs 
Grammar .........Pitman 
Pitman’s Prac. Span. “ 
Loiseaux’s Grammar.. Silver 
Loiseaux’s Reader ... “ 
Ford’s Anthology ... “ 
Loiseaux’'s Comp. ... “ 


SPELLERS. 


Appleton’s Standard.... 
ttrsssecessess «Appleton 
20th Cent. Serfes ... 
Alton’s Descriptive . -Ginn 
Atwood’s Commercial 
Goye’s Practical .... “ 
Spaulding & Miller by 
GAGE svicvecsasece ™ 


GQUuiiseee © cccecsavess * 
Hazen’s Graded .... “ 
Jacobs & Piper's 
Word by Word ... “ 
Stickney; Word by 
WEG: -cogeewecaed ” 
Bailey-Manly . -Houghton 
Haaren’s Word and 
Sentence Book ....Heath 
Penniman’s New 
Practical << sis .0s. e 
Benson and Glenn’s.. “ 
POWOrS Sie vads Lippincott, 
Alexander’s ....Longmans 
Blaisdell’s .....Macmillan 


Chancellor's Graded . “ 

Van Wagenen's Dic- 
tation Day by Day.  “ 

Graded Spelling . = 


Benedict's .... - Merrill 
MOORS... + +cssdennnnn e 
O'Shea’s (by grades) = 


An Eye and Ear Spell- 


ing Book ...... McNally 
Ideal Combin’n Writ- 

ing Speller ..... ane 
Speller and Word 

Study Book ...... * 
OCoasel? ss iscccnsnes og 


Townsend's Modern.. 

as _Newson 
West’ 8 Common Sense = 
Gem Spell Blanks. Peckham 
Cumulative .......Pitman 
Gilbert Word Book. .Scott 
MOTE. . cs ccneedes - Silver 
Normal Course ...... 
Rational Method .... “™ 
Quincy Word List... “™ 
Selected Words ...Simmons 
Graphic Blanks .... “ 


Beitzel’s Word Builders 
$0066 ee0as Sower 


TYPEWRITING. 


Complete Instructor. Barnes 
Special Instructor.... “ 
Abridged Instructor... “ 


Anderson’s Phonog...Ginn 
Palmer @. caécievn Lippincott 
Practical Course -Pitman 


Fuller's Touch Writer 
00:60 0066s tba ee Phon. Inst. 


WRITING. 
Shaylor & Shattuck’s 
Medial ..... 
Shaylor’s Vertical os 
Ginn & Co.’s Slant... “ 


Haaren’s New Writ- 
ing Books ........ Heath 
Newlands and Bend- 
ORG BOGE . 26s cans sa 
Gilman's Renewable, 
Medial Slant or 
Vested ciccsee eit Johnson 
Gilman’s Adjustable 
(with Free-Arm 
BERNER) 0.00 v'cccetoe: <i.” 


Modern Penmanship .. 


9604 sonettehasobeai Lee 
New Intermediate Writ- 
ing Series -Macmillan 
GO cree oceans Y 
Smith’s Manual ...... “ 
Merrill's Vertical ...Merrill 
Merrill's Modern .... “ 
Writing Hour ...... - 


Round Rap. Writ.. McNally 
Upreees. dnkedsevuess 
Stub Pen Writing.... “ 
Slocum’s Graded ..Newson 
Normal-Review Syst.Silver 
Whitehouse ......... - 
Graphic Practical.Simmons 
Graphic Vertical .... “ 
Graphic Medial ...... “ 
Common Sense (Ver.) “ 
Standard Vertical...Sower 
Popular Slant ...... “™ 
Standard Free-hand.. “ 
Zaner’s Practice Books.. 
TrTTiTiT tS es Zaner 
Zaner’s Compendiums “ 
Zaner’s Students’ Man- 


GOES sécocevecenecds ~ 
Zaner's Teachers’ Man- 
WEED 66.00 cab occke sae ” 
ZOOLOGY. 
Jordan, Kellogg and 


Heath's Series . -Appleton 
Animal Series ...... 
Linville & Kelly’s.....Ginn 
Meier’s Animal Study. “ 


COGN OS cccccccccces Heath 
Beddard's ....... Longmans 
French's Animal Ac- 
tivities ..... becceve = 
Davenport's . Macmillan 
Hegner’s Zoology. .... - 
oeceedeseveerse Macmillan 
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The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 


Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 

When, ee is not—and lead dulis it very quickly—it will 
break the } 

Any ee es with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 

That is one reason for the failure of many machines 
They are not practical. 

We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them. 

Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 





DANN’S HO) ERASER ie as sewed Eraser made. It is made en- 
OISELESS aly a. 


tae AND PRICES ON a 
Write for my catalog. It ane and sho 
prices on the most complete line of — 
sold by any one house, 


E. W. A. ROWLES 


A 233-235 Market St., Supplies and Furniture for Schools 
CHICAGO and Colleges 


wet ure and Delicious... 
HEALTH BEERS 


MALT TONICS, STOCK ALES 
and PORTER 


...imperial Mineral Waters... 
int Re de —————eS 
Mail Order Trade. FOX HEAD TRI LITHIA WATER 


Waukesha Imperial Spring Company 


WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Neachers NGENCIES. 





4 TAKE THE INITIATIVE 


PLACING 

The best teachers have to be gone after. We can help you 
locate them. We are in touch with several thousand. We will send 
AGEN CY you typewritten, bound reports upon candidates we recommend. 
These reports tell you regarding the candidate's academic and pro- 
fessional] oducation, teaching experience, certificates, age, health, 
FOR personality, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, loyalty 
omen and popularity. Isn’t this kind of service worth trying? Write us 
regarding your vacancies to-day. BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING 
TEACH ERS HOUSE, Inc., Dept. 26, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

oe nen anne RNR CRE Established eight years. 








Our specialty is to furnish good teachers for all de- 
CENTRAL partments of High School werk. Your call will receive 


TEACHERS’ our prompt, personal attention. 
AGENCY E. 6. ROGERS, Manager, 20 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 


The MUELLER TEACHERS’ AGENGY Sr Sutttat 


Write THE MUELLER TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 450 W. Uintah Street, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


MIDLAND SPECIALISTS AGENCY 


Station C, Spokane, Wash. 


The ONLY SPECIALISTS’ Agency in the Great Northwest. We have great op- 
portunities for Specialists in every line. School Superintendents and College Presidents 
ean find just the teacher wanted through this Agency. 











The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


48 Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a spiendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY H. E. REED, Manager 
637-641 University Block, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Every year we register some of the best product of the 


leading Universities, Colleges and Normal Schools, in addi- 
tion to many men and women of experience. 

We can help you to secure efficient teachers. Write to 
us when you needthem. Send for circular. 





MANUAL ARTS BUREAU OF AMERICA | 


THE NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE FOR MANUAL ARTS TEACHERS 


Furnishes free to school authorities, teachers and supervisors of DRAWING, MANUAL 
TRAINING and DOMESTIC ECONOMY for Public and Private Schools, 
Normals, Colleges and Universities. Registration Free. 


ROY L. DIMMITT, Manager. 1112 Sylvan Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


| 
| 
| 
| 











The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK =. 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and © 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 2.4%" 


623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges. everywhere our permanent clients, 
You want to read our new booklet ‘Teaching as a Business.” 
Western Offices: Realty Building, Spokane, Wash.; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho 





Te TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 27,2°STON 

120 Boylston Street, 

Recommends Teachers of all grades; Conducted primarily in the interest of School 
Employers. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SUITE 822, 39 JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 
Over 32,000 Positions Filled 28th YEAR 
We are now seeking teachers for emergency vacancies and for next year. 
Write us if available at the present time or in the fall of 1911. 


Other Offices: Boston, New York, Washington, Denver, Portland, Berkeley, Los Angeles. 
Circular and Membership Form Sent on Application. 


THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


J. F. McCULLOUGH A Successful School and College Bureau GEO. T. PALMER 


All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommendations. 
Competent teachers in demand, Registration fee $1.00. WRITE US. 


9 JACKSON BOULEVARD $ : : : : : : CHICAGO 


COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate thruout 
the entire West. We fill positions in Kindergartens, Grammar Schools, 
High Schools, Commercial and Normal Schools, Colleges and Universities. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, Rooms 425-7 Exchange Bldg., Cor. 15th 
and Arapahoe Sts., Denver, Colo.  . Eastern Office: 101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Southern Office: 12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 








AN AGENCYW. is valuable in proportion to its 


influence. If it merely hears 


of vacancies and tells is somethi 
you about them  "M-—-A. "x" A 


asked torecommenda 
and recommends you an 


that is more. Ours RECOM MEN pss 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BaRDEEN, ns SenAeues, N.Y. 


SCHERMERHORN ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 253! 355 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 


DO WOU HBNOowv 


That the best way to secure a thoroughly competent super- 








In writing to advertisers please mention “ScHoot Boarp JourNnAL.” 





intendent, principal or teacher is to apply to the 


Albany Teachers’ Agency 


If you do not know this send for Bulletin No. 20 
and learn what we can do for you. 


We are prepared to make prompt nominations for all kinds of 
school and college work. We can increase your range of choice and 
also save you time and trouble. Our services cost you nothing, and 
we shall be glad to hear from you when you have vacancies to fill. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH 
81 Chapel Street ALBANY, N. Y. 














TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU | 


COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES A SPECIALTY 


We make no recommendations unless officially called upon and then submit 
only the number of candidates requested. 


HOMER L. COOK, Mer., 616 State Life Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


B. F.CLARK CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 


a ee oe 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE SPOKANE, WASH tel) i: 


‘The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


| PAUL YATES, Manager 624 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 


. Draper Shade Co....... ‘ 
= aes 'ss . ‘coeenen Spiceland, Ind. 


ARCHITECTS. 


John L. Nichols, Bloomington, Ind. 
Geo. W. Ashby.....-. Chicago, Ill. 
Geo. W. Payne & Son, Carthage, Ill. 


APPARATUS—GENERAL. 

rican Seating Co.,N.Y.& Ch’go 
SeGonnell Sch. Sup. Co.....Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co... 


SE Indianapolis. 
BE. W. A. Rowles ......-. Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley ........ Chicago 
A. H. Andrews Co........ Chicago 


APPARATUS—SCIENTIFIC. 


Bausch & Lomb..Rochester, N. Y. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 


es acs a6 e Ol Oe Indianapolis, Ind. 
c. H. Stoelting Co...... .Chicago 
McIntosh Stereop. Co.... .Chicago 


ATHLETIC FIELD APPARATUS. 
Spalding & Bros........ 
Pere: Chicopee, Mass. 
i Medart Mfg. Co....St. Louis 
W'S. Tothill oc cbwhin a Chicago, Ill. 


BELLS. 


Meneely & Co. .Waterviiet, me ee 
St. Louis Bell Fdry. St. Louis, Mo. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSITION. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate os A 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.....Phila. 
Haney School Furniture Co... 
; trand Rapids, Mich. 
Supply Co... 


Columbia School 
— Indianapolis, Ind 

Hygiene Equipment Co......-.-. 
ee aeeeesess+Bloomington, Ind. 
American Seating Co.,N.Y.., Ch'go. 


L. A. Murray...... Kilbourn, Wis. 
E. W. A. Rowles ...++-Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley ....... Chicago 
A. H. Andrews Co. .....- Chicago 


Chicago 
. Chicage 


Good Products Co..... 
Union School Furn. Co 


BLACK BOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE, 
BE. J. Johnson .......;-; New York 
Penn. Structural Slate Co..... 
oatus Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 
weti® « : secocstcen wea 
Main-Bangor Slate Co.Bangor, Pa 


(Dealers. ) 


Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 

McConnell Sch. Sup. Co.....Phila. 

Haney School Furn. Co....... 
Sesedveeces Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Columbia Sch. Supply Co.......- 
eee ....Indianapolis, Ind 
American Seating Co..N.Y., Ch’go 
BE. W. A. Rowles......... Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley .. .. Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 


BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Book Cover Co... 


aatve ..see.+-Springfield, Mass 
National Book Cover Co....... 
Dies 0000cce sean Syracuse, N. Y 


BRUSHES—FLOOR. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co., Chicago 


CHARTS. 


Peckham, Little & Co.....N. Y. 
American Seating Co..N.Y., Ch’go 


Milton Bradley Co.....Springfield 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co... .Phila. 
E. W. A. Rowles ..... ... Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co......Chicago 
=m H. B. Beckley......>+ Chicago 


A. H Andrews Co........ Chicago 
Union School Furn. Co., Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 


CLASSROOM HEATERS. 
Charles Smith Co. ...... Chicago 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM. 


Standard Electric Time Co.,Boston 

Fred Frick Clock Co........... 
Pease ~++.++. Waynesboro, Pa 

Paitridge ......... Chicago 


CRAYONS. 


American Crayon Co., Sandusky,O. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co....... 
EBeccccccveweces Danvers, Mass. 


TSTERBROOK’S STEEL PENS. 








Teachers supplied with 
samples on request. 
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(Dealers. ) 

American Seating Co., N.Y,, Ch’go 
Bagie Pencil Co. ......ceess ie ee 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N.Y. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co. ...... 

FE Pe FT: Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 

6254 os sh pa bene Indianapolis, Ind. 
a Ws Ba SOO « 6tccn ees Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 
M. H. E. Beckley....... .Chicago 
Union School Furn. Co., Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 


CRAYONS—WATER COLOR. 


Amer. Crayon Co., Sandusky, O. 
The Prang Co..... N. Y., Chicago 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel .Cabot ......ccccee Boston 


DIPLOMAS. 
We Ti DUM Sw sewes-ctes New York 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT, 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co..Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES. 


E. H. Sheldon & Co...... Chicago 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
chante savas Grand Rapids, Mich. 


H. Rowe Mfg. Co..Newaszo, Mich. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co...Chicago 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE STOVES. 
Geo. M. Clark & Co., Div., Chicago 


DRAWING SUPPLIES. 


Eagle Pencil Co....... New York 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 
Phebectaaiveas Jersey City, N. J. 
Milton Bradley Co........+6.+.5.+-. 
$0R 06606060068 Springfield, Mass. 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co...... 
(ns a twaseers ene Danvers, Mass. 


American Crayon Co., Sandusky, O. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 


bob 04s caauenrt oeendee Toledo, O. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 

bpeewievlecseee Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Prang Co..... N. Y., Chicago 
Devoe, Dept. 5.....N. Y., Chicago 
M. H. EB. Beckley........ Chicago 
Thomas Charles Co....... Chicago 


Union School Furn. Co..Chicago 
Chicago School Supply House... 
66 660d 99 8606 Kweeee 0eba Chicago 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 

kL. Wolf Mfg. Co........+ Chicago 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons ..... Chicago 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co..St. Louis 
Ss. B. Tobey ..Wausau, Wis. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg.Co.,Milwaukee 
M. H. Foundry & Mfg. “»%...... 

64s aed eo hae Belleville, Ill. 


DUPLICATORS. 
Hektograph Co....New York City 


ERASERS. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N.Y. 
Peckham, Little & Co......N. Y. 


American Seating Co., N.Y,, Ch’'go 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney School Furn. Co........ 
betouenene Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
6.66% 40s Os eee Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles ......... Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley........ Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo. 
A. BH. Am@rews Cor ccscces Chicago 
Union School Furn. Co., Chicago 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 


Hess Warming and Ventilating 
GR décvowet babadve sees Chicago 


FLAGS AND BUNTING. 


Peckham, Little & Co... N. Y 
Haney Schoo] Furniture Co 
eeedcese ..Grand Rapids, Mich 
Columbia School Supply Co... 
onebeonsesvdas’ Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles ..... : .Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley.. ....Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 


Samuel Cabot ......... .. -Boston 
GLOBES. 

Peckham, Little & Co.......N. ¥ 

American Seating Co., N.Y,, Ch’'go 

McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 

Haney School] Furniture Co..... 


..Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co..... 
. Indianapolis, Ind. 


BB. W. AOU é iehc ses Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co..... Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley........ Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 


Moore Mfg. Co.....Springfield, Mo. 
A. H. Andrews Co........ Chicago 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co...St. Louis 
A. G, Spalding & Bros........ 

+ sibeedhe ousele Chicopee, Mass. 
W... Ge TOG. occ tte ctekas Chicago 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


Peck-Hammond Co..... Cincinnati 
Lewis & Kitchen ........ Chicago 
Charles Smith Co........ Chicago 
Hess Warming and Ventilating 
ob 6640 560s Re oe 84abs Chicago 


INK. 


INK WELLS. 


Squires Ink Well Co.,Pittsburg, Pa. 

U. S. Inkwell Co., Des Moines, 
js ceeues Ia., and Evansville, Ind. 

Am. Inkwell Co. ..Adrian, Minn. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton Bradley Co.....Springfield 


E. W. A. Rowles ......... Chicago 
Thomas Charles Co. ..... Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley........ Chicago 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 


Economy Drawing Table Co.... 
obebeneeasnabesdéeees Toledo, O. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
adavevedas Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 
oka sae tek eae Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cc. H. Stoelting Co........ Chicago 
Kewaunee Mnfg. Co.........++:-. 
060 teed b OCs Sapa ee Kewaunee, Wis. 


LANTERN SLIDES. 
McIntosh Stereopticon Co., Ch’'go 


Cc. H. Stoelting Co........ Chicago 
LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co.......... 
vesnebehede Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co., Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. ....Chicago 


LIQUID SLATING. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N.Y. 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney School Furniture Co..... 
6oeesebeers Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co... 
éanoeed 4k sabe Indianapolis, Ind. 
B. W. A. Rowles ....csces Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 
M. H. B. Beckley ........ Chicago 
Good Products Co....... Chicago 


LOCKERS. 


Hess Warming and Ventilating 
Chicago 


646060050042 8 eans St. Louis, Mo. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros........ 

see 6en bss oeo es Chicopee, Mass. 
Hygiene Equipment (©o......... 

a enacseseceess Bloomington, Ind 
Durand-Steel Locker Co., Chicago 
M. H. E. Beckley . .Chicago 


MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery Co.......... 
sccb he teees Grand Rapids, Mich 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Capes Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Machinery Co....... ; 
: : ..Grand Rapids, Mich 
Columbia School Supply Co... 
a a6 es Indianapolis, Ina. 
Economy Drawing Table Co... 
6c 2 etek : 5 aad .Toledo, O 
H. Rowe Mfe. Co..Newag?. Mich 
Cc. Christiansen . ‘ .Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. .. Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. .Chicago 
Chandler & Barber ..... Boston 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg Co....... 
daneeKes teat hss Aurora, Ill 


Oliver 


MANUAL TRAINING SUPPLIES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co... 
sae ...-Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Oliver Machinery Co...... a 
06.69 0p eenuke Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Cc. Christiansen ... Chicago 
E. H. Sheldon & Co . Chicago 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. .Chicago 
Moore Mfg. Co...Springfield, Mo 





te 2. 








from these Firms. 









Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co....... 


ies ps sas chen eee ...-.Aurora, Ill. 
Chandler & Barber ..... ..Boston 
MAPS, 

Peckham, Little & Co...... NM. F. 


American Seating Go., N.Y., Ch’go 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
Haney Schoo] Furniture Co..... 

te cate a 6 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 

bc0ctdaceees - Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. W. A. Rowles ........ -Chicago 
W. & A. K. Johnston..... Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co...... Chicago 
M. H, E. Beckley ........Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis, 
Moore Mfg. Co....Springfield, Mo. 


OPERA CHAIRS. 


Peckham, Little & Co,......N. Y. 
American Seating Co., N.Y., Ch’go 
Haney School Furniture Co..... 


tks geeee ee Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 

Jouewc Guta No. Manchester, Ind. 
a W. A. BOGE: 6 cic dane Chicago 
M. H. B. Beckley ........ Chicago 


Peter & Volz, Arlington Hts, Ill. 
Moore Mfg. Co.....Springfield, Mo. 
A. H. Andrews Co. ...... Chicago 


PAPER TOWELS. 


Chicago School Supply House... 
ccs ccc ces theses ee eee» Chicago 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co......... 
o tee cease Jersey City, , 
Eagle Pencil Co..... --N. Y. City 
Eberhard Faber ...... NW. ¥. City 


PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F.H.Cook & Co., Leominster, Mass. 
Peckham, Little & Co....... - ws 
Eagle Pencil Co......!.N. Y¥. City 
Eberhard Faber........ N. Y. City 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co........ 

butt eh tel ene sue Jersey City, N. J. 
m WW. &. BOs .«casces Chicago 
M. H, EB. Beckley ........ Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 


PEN MANUFACTURERS. 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.,N.Y. 
Eagle Pencil Co........ N. Y. City 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Columbia School Supply Co.... 
00g 00eeeeunee Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cc. H. Stoelting Co. ...ss-< Chicago 


PLASTER CASTS. 
Cc. Hennecke Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
P, P. Caproni & Bro...... Boston 


PLAYGROUND APPALATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis 

A. G. Spalding & Bros......... 
cdc coweesevsesss Chicopee, Mass 

W. @ Beem .. dscusiges Chicago 


PLUMBING FIXTURES. 

L. Wolff Mfg. Co.........Chicago 
James B. Clow & Sons... .Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen, Ch’go, Kas, City 
Rundle Spence Mfg.Co.,Milwaukee 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co..........-. 

...8t. Louis, Edwardsville, Ill. 
Sanitary Mfg. Co....Hamilton, O. 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 


American Portable House Co... 
st ..+.+-Seattle, Wash. 


PRCJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES, 
Bausch & Lomb., Rochester, N. Y. 
Cc. H. Stoelting Co. ...... Chicageu 
McIntosh Stereop. Co.....Chicago 
PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
(See Clocks—Program. ) 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 


McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
ROOFING—SLATE. 
M. J. FORMER s ccccesss New York 


Penn. Struct. Slate Co......... 
Worth Bldg., Easton, Pa. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co.... 
ob (aude beeee vas Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co., Bangor,Pa. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Peck-Hammond Co.....Cincinnati 
Lewis & Kitchen, Ch'go, Kas. City 


SANITARY FIXTURES. 


Keenan Structural Slate Co..... 
pops aedess dane Bangor, Pa. 
Main-Bangor Slate Co.,Bangor,Pa. 


WHEN YOU WRITE PLEASE MENTION THE SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL’S DIRECTORY 








EASIEST WRITING. 
FOR SCHOOL AND COLLEGE USE. 
LONGEST WEARING. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 


TAO LEI yr Ye ee 
= Cl tk Wt yt PD XD Ay MY 


The names given below are those of the leading and most 
reliable School Supply Houses in the United States. 
None other can receive a place in this Directory. Every- 
thing required in or about a school house may be secured 
Promptly and at the lowest market vrice by ordering { 


y rr ry Ty ry eH Sy va 
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Penna. Struct. Slate Co., Worth 
EE re ree - Baston, Pa. 
Peck-Hammond Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Sanitary Mfg. Co....Hamilton, O. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co.........Chicage 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons ..... Chicago 
Lewis & Kitchen ........ Chicago 
Rundle-Spence Mfg.Co., Milwaukee 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co... .St. Louis 
M. H. Foundry & Mfg. Co...... 
pcsdecevewaane -+.-Belleville, lL. 


SCHOOL BLANKS. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
American Seating Co., N.Y., Ch'go 
McConnell Sch. Sup. Co....Phila. 
mW Mh, BOW 2 vivsx -Chicago 
A. J. Nystrom & Co...... -Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 
Chicago School Supply House... 

0.40¢svebnapnes seca cae . Chicago 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
American Seating Co., N.Y., Ch'go 






We A. Cheats ...6<; Albany, N. Y. 
Economy Drawing Table Co.... 
Be eee ee ee -Toledo, O. 
Columbia eee Supply Co.... 
vowheatedee « Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peabody School Furatiese co" 
bcrtbiebacs No. Manchester, Ind. 
Haney School Furniture Co..... 
ors tanh aead Grand Rapids, Mich. 


H. Rowe Mfg. Co..Newago, Mich. 
Hygiene Equipment Co 


ot oF OC RRER OMA Bloomington, Ind. 
BW. A. Bewles 3. .<éecs Chicago 
M. H, E. Beckley ........ Chicago 
A. H. Andrews Co ....... Chicago 


Union School Furn. Co., Chicago 
Peter & Volz, Arlington Hts, Til. 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis. 
Moore Mfg. Co...8pringfield, Mo. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Peckham, Little & Co.......N. Y. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co., N.Y. 
W. A. ©CMORSe «2.66 Albany, N. Y. 
McConnell Sch. Supply Co., Phila. 
Columbia School Supply Co.... 

ie-&tee bas chk Indianapolis, Ind. 
Peabody School Furniture Co... 
e600 0 cp ewme No, Manchester, Ind. 
Barbour Tablet Ink Co........ 7 
‘40% > 2d90o baa Evansville, Ind. 
Hygiene Equipment Co...,.... . 
és e¢08eceaek Bloomington, Ind. 
Haney Schoo] Furniture Co..... 
Sabdnsee tas Grand Rapids, Mich. 
American Seating Co., N.Y., Ch'go 
We. Aa ED. nc 5 ood an Chicago 
Thos. Charles Co......... Chicago 
ro = EB Beckley 
.. ° ndrews Co. ...... Chicago 
Union School Furn. Co., Chicago 
Chicago School Supply House... 
6004 ag eben te sk eds cae sd Chicago 
L. A. Murray & Co., Kilbourn, Wis, 
Moore Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo. 


SCHOOL WAGONS. 
C. J. Olsen & Son..Pittsboro, Ind. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


N. ©. Nelson Mfg. Co...St. Louis 
Lewis & Kitchen 


SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
Preven We. .csceséeda Chicago, Til. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Remington Typewriter Co..N. Y. 
Smith-Premier Typewriter Co... 
Tete pee New York, N. Y. 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co... 
tees eet eseeese es Hartford, Conn. 
Vacuum Engineering Co......., 
sate aed New York 
.. New York 
Electric Renovator Mfg. ‘t'o.... 
teeter senses seeeee Pittsburg, Pa. 
United Electric Co.....Canton, O. 
General Compressed Air & Vae- 
wenn BRON. Gis< cccdurs St. Louis 


WALL DEAFENING. 


Samuel Cabot -+...Boston 


WATER COLOR PAINTS. 


Milton-Bradley Co., Spring’ d, Mass. 
Am, Crayon Co.....Sandusky, O. 
Prang Educational Co....Chicago 
Devoe, Dept. 5..Chicago & N. Y. 


Thos. Charles Co......... Chicago 
WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
s,s errrnries Chicago 
i Ws tes Eo cobouns Chicago 
Cc. I. Wimmer ...... Columbus, O. 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co........... 


a eeeene ia jrand Rapids, Mich. 
Crescent Machine Co., Leetonia, O. 


95 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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The San Mateo Union High School, San Mateo, Cal., 


— IS EQUIPPED wIiITH — 


‘* Standard’’ Electric Clock and = Progrem Bell I System 





San Mateo Union High School, San Mateo, Cal. 
Havens & Toepke, Architects. 


Consisting of MASTER CLOCK, PROGRAM CLOCK, 24 SECONDARY CLOCKS, 
30 PROGRAM BELLS, ALL OPERATING FROM STORAGE BATTERY 


Send for Catalog S 32 and “information for Estimate’’ Sheet 


The Standard Electric Time Company 
35 Congress Street, BOSTON, MASS. j 
SO Church Street, NEW YORK 62 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, | 





THE BEST BOOK COVERS EVER MADE 
Three Kinds 


Perfect in fit 
Easy to put on 
Waterproof 
Germproof 









WILLETT’S SCHOOL, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
H. E. Hewitt, Arch’t, Peoria, Il. 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 





Sanitary 



















Economical SOUND PROOF FLOORS 
Neat —a necessity in every schoolhouse—are produced hy 
Attractive 








Cabot’s Deafening Quilt” 


It breaks up and absorbs the sound-waves as 
no other deadener can; it is indestructible, unin= 
flammable, scientific and sanitary; cannot rot, | 
will not harbor moths or vermin, and resists fire. 







Guaranteed to 
| wear an entire 
ea school year 





| . . . 

| “‘T have found the Quilt invaluable as a deadener of noise.’’— 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 
| 





Send for Samples and Prices 


The National Book Cover Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 








Sample and special brochure on sGhool house deafening, 
illustrated, sent on request. 


SAMUEL CABOT, inc., Sole Mnfrs, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


Beware of unsanitary imitations 






